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Here are teaching needs you'll want to 
help save you time and trouble. All are 
completely described in Beckley-Cardy’s 
new Teacher's Buying Guide . . . but, 
you can select and order from 
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j Why look at the back of a 7-Up bottle? ’ : 
! 3 If you want a real thirst-quencher . . . 
, Here’s why. On the back of the bottle are listed all Hf you henker for 8 coal, cleen teste 
the ingredients of this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. If you want a quick, refreshing lift r 
r Such listing isn’t required—but 7-Up is proud to Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
do it. Proud to let you see what a pure and wholesome or ! 
i drink it is. Seven-Up is so pure and wholesome ef ! ‘% 
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even tiny babies can have it. Seven-Up is truly / i ‘ ' 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation, 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy 






PAY OLD DEBTS 








for HOME REPAIRS 








FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 
: | $1009 + 675 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


4 






Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 



















CONFIDENTIAL 


School board membera, 


friends, relatives, merchants 

none of these people will 30000 1995 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 


ine plain envelope and the 600° 3748 
transaction is completely 

confidential and private 
Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Relieble Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


10 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. J-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
































r=*==-" FOR $1000° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! """""-"--— 
" : { 
- To State Finance Company, Dept. J-133 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
, 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying | ' 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is IstillOwe | Per Mo, | fo Whom Owing Addreas : 
‘ made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | 4 
5 or cost whatsoever. s . s 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your s s % 
(include present t ce, if ayment BE IN Ot OFFICE? 
' Dp t balance, if any) $ _» ym R OFFICE FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Pileaee list below relative information , 
' Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files a 
Age eT month you receive salary 
A I i i 4 
: Name and address Name of Relative (Relationship) s 
of school you teach . 
4 Street Town State Occup 
a How tong with Previous s 
a present employer...._........ employment Name of Relative (Relationship) | 
8 Husband or wife's Salary al o 
" employment —— per month $ Street fown state Occup 5 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) ' 
tw auto made? (Name) Town ' 
a Bank you deal with (Name) Town Street Town State Occup } 
r I 
§ Amount you owe bank? § Monthly payments? $ Name of Relative (Relationship) 4 
' What security on bank loan? Street Town State Meccup ; 
‘ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that . 
: $ to (Name) (Add) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent ‘ 
8 Pay rent or real estate Nee Ik > wtroes, : 
C payment to? (Name Town syame ere adress 
a ‘ 
Purpose of loan Towr ( t State 
. ’ ounty Sta f 
T, coe — T ~ 
INOT Amt. ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska | 4 
' of loan _..... jin ............ Mo. pmts.'$ ..... . eee | the unpaid principal and int. | Date . 
' Agreed rate 3°, per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 14‘ Default in the payment of any lnetaiment of the principal or charges, of either, ehall at payee pt without @ 
' per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $900 and \ of I per month on notioe, render the then unpaid balance due and payatle s 
8 of interest. } any remainder of such unpaid principal balance, computes of the basis of the number of It # agreed that the validity and construction of this note ahall be determined under and by virtue of swell 
' days actually elapsed, a month being any period of WO) consecutive days of the State of Nebraska 
’ in Consideration of 2 loan made by STATE FINANCE CO at its office in Omaha, Nebrasha, in the principal amount shove stated, the under This note aad any evidence of security sc na it are subject to acceptance by the payee at Me ' 
aned promise to pay to sad company at its above office tad princi pal amount together anth interest at the shove fate wrt! fully pad located aa shown ab It # understood that if the loan te not approved, this note aud any evid t | 
' Payment of principal and interest shal) be made in conaccutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning accompanying it w romptly returned to the undersigne! a 
' on the stated due date for the frst payment and continuing on the same day of cach succeeding month to and . 
' inctuding the stated due date for the final pay ment ‘ 
‘ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR hon NAL att bs aa 
i : SIGNATURES ! 
' ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED : 
. IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) s 
anaeae 
saaeeeeeeeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN *#*°°8=8008 
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TIMELY TEACHING AIDS 


Use thie Check List as your Order Blank 


HECTOGRAPH UNITS 


Printed in Duplicating lak 





Grade Price 
\) AGC Pre-Primer (1) 2.00 
I Seetwork for Beginners - 1.25 
J ding tor Beginners it) 1.26 
r) Reading Readinars (1) 1.60 
, Number Readiness 1) 1.60 
LJ King Sixe Alphabet (1) 1.25 
Mother Goose Book 1) 1.25 
ed Pia-Primer footing 0) 1.76 
L) Clreus () Farm Friends \t) (Bach) .60 
_) Numbers for Beginners (1-2) 1.25 
() Community Personalities (1-2) 1.26 
Three Bears () Circus (1-2) (Bach) 1.26 
'. Nursery Rhymes (1-2) 1.60 
2 Picture Dictionery (1-2) 1.25 
[) ABC for Me (1-2) 1.26 
= Phonics and Reading (1-2) 1.60 
Farm Activity Unit (1-2) 1.275 
tr Health, Satety & Manners . (1-4) 1] 
Fun with Phonics | (1-2) 2.00 
Fun with Phonics ti (2-3) 2.00 
J Phonics 1A and 16 1) 176 
* Phonics 2A and 28 (2) 176 
7 Phonics 3A and 38 {}) 1.75 
|) Motideys of the Year (2-3) 1.60 
a} Eshimo } tadien (2-4) (Bach) 1.60 
lad Chine Esters (3-4) (Each) 1.5 
Mesico Animals (3-4) (Each) 1.60 
| Science [) Community (3-4) (Bech)1.76 
'. Holideys and Heroes (3-4) 1.60 
| Magic Keys to Phonics (3-6) 1.50 
Science Studies (3-6) 1.25 
: Birds We Should Know (Alt) 1.00 
hed Our Bird Neighbors (Alt) 1.66 
First Music Boot (All) 1.50 
[) Second Music Book (All) 1.50 
_| Music Charts and Oritis (All) 1.40 
bed Birds [} Flowers (All) (Bach) 1.50 
[| Scheoiroom Decoretions (All) 1.00 
s Art Aids tor the Cieseroom (All) 1.00 
hed More Art Aids (All) 1.00 
hed Room Decorations (Al) 1.60 
bd New Room Decorations (Ail) 1.60 
Lj Art Decorations (All) 1.00 
_ PMetidey Decorations (All) 1,00 
Lj Mectograph and Creat? Book (Al!) 1.60 
he Cratt Work (Al) 1.00 
| Activities in Manderaft (All) 1.00 
'. Seasonal Decorations (Al) 1.00 
Outline Mapes (4-8) $0 
'. Geography ot the USA. || 148) 1.50 
ind Products of the U.S (4-8) 1.60 
lag Wings over the U.S (4-8) 1.60 
} South America (4-8) 1.60 
Pioneer pove, ] Trees (4-8) (Bach) 1.60 
Geograph urope (4-6 1.60 
s| Practical Lactish Boot | {7-12 1.60 
L) Prectica! Engtich Boot ti (@-12) 1.60 
Cirele Choice of Grade on following 
() Werktboot in Reading 
1-2) —4 Each 2.00 
() Werktbeot in Arithmetic 
1--2—-}—-4 (Each) 2.00 
tj Lenguege Oritls 
2—) —4—6--4--7—@ (Bach) 2.00 
(.) Diagnostic Reading 
! “% 34-46 -6 bach) 1.60 
|) Arithmetic (Piret Malt) 
1—2—3 5-6 (Bach) 2.00 
] yah a te sponse biall) 
(Bach) 2.00 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


Per Liquid or Spirit Duplicators) 


Seatwork tor Beginners ! $3.00 
Let's Oe (Reading) 1) 3.25 
Mother Goo Activities it) 2.60 
King Site Aiphebet (1) 27.60 

| The Farm i) 300 
) Farm Friends and Pets (1-2) 1.60 
|) Health, Safety, & Manners (1) 1.60 
Nursery Rhymes 12) 2.00 
Pre-Primer (1) 3.26 
Reading for Beginners 1} 3.00 

) Numbers for beginners (1) 3.00 
Phonics 1-A {1} 3.00 
Phonics 1.6 it) 3.00 

") Phonics 2A oc ccuue 12) 3.00 
| Phonics 2-8 (2) 1.00 
fun With Phonics Boot |! (1-2) 3.25 

| Fun With Phonics Book 2 (2-3) 3.25 
Phonics and Reading (2-3) 3.00 

| Our Selety Boot (2-3) 3.00 
Health Activities 2.3) 3.00 
My indian Beot (2-4) 3.00 

ad MY Science book (3-4) 3.25 
) Ploneer Deys (4-4) 2.60 
Music Boot (All 3.60 

} Outiine Maps (General) (4-6) 2.00 
Geography of the U. 5. A.. 15-48) 3.00 

) Products of the U. § (4.8) 3.00 
) South America Unit (6-@) 3.00 
| Geography of Europe (6-8) 3.00 
[") Birds We Should Know (Ail) 2.00 
Fiowers We Should Know (All) 160 
Room Decorations [At 2.75 

' New Room Decoretions (All) 2.76 
) September to June (Art) . (All) 2.50 
Art Decorations (All) 1.60 
" New Mollday Projects (All) 1.50 
' Scheo! Room Decorations. . (All) 2.00 
[) New Ideas for Art (an) 2.00 
4 Classroom Art (At) 2,00 


(Civele Choice of Grode on Following) 
Universal Reading Series 


Grade |1—2—)—4—5 (Bach) $2.50 
C) Ouplicopy peas! ing Books 
Grede 2 ... (Bach) 3.25 
( ) Phonics Sate (Piest Wail) 
Grede |—2—})—4 (Bech) 3.25 
| Phonics Books (Second Hall) 
Grades |—2—}-—4 (Bach) 3.26 
Universal English Series 
Grade 2—)-4—5 (Bech) 2.50 
(] Eagiish, Gr. 6-—7—8 (Bech) 3.25 
Science Experiments 
Grade 2—}-—4—4 (Bach) 2.00 
Universal Arithmetic Series 
Grade 1—)—}—4 (Gach) 2.80 
Arithmetic (tet Malt) 
Grade 1\—2—}—4—5—4 __ (Each) 3.25 
Arithmetic (ed Malt) 
Grede |—2—}— 4—4—4 __ (Bech) 3.25 
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PHONETIC TEACHING 
AIDS 


) Phonic Wheel $ .75 
Phonic Lingo | 





(Gr. 1-2) 1.75 
Phonic Lingo I! 
(Gr. 1-5) 2.00 
Phonic Dog 
House Game. 1.50 
Phonic Movie- 
Gram 2.00 
Vowel Lotto 1.50 
_ Consonant Lotto 1.50 
J Vowel Dominoes 1.60 
[) Phonic Teaching Ovurfir 2.30 
Phonic Talking Letters 1.00 
Special Phonetic Cards 2.50 
} Phonic Key Cards 2.50 
Phonic Rummy 1.50 
) Phonics Wall Charts 3.00 
Phonetic Quismo 2.00 


ARITH- 
METIC 


() Addition 
& Swbtrec 
tien Quis 
mo 2.06 





Multiplication & Division Quismeo 2.00 
{) Tell Time Qulemo 7.50 
) Fraction Quismo 2.00 
_. Addition and Subtraction Bingo 1.25 

] Multiplication and Division Bingo 1.25 
| Fraction Wheel 2.00 
| Fraction Fun.. 1.50 
“) Multiplication Wheel 1.00 
_ Alphabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
_) Phonics 2.25 | Subtraction 1.25 
| Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 
[) Music Borders 1.00 [) Division 1.25 
Fraction-Percentage $1.50 

} Picture Word Cards (Dotch) 1-2) $ .76 

Besic Sight Cards (Dolch) {1-3 1.00 
} Sight Phrase Cards (Dolch) (1.3 7s 

Growp Word Teaching (Doich) (1-5) 1.50 
s Group Sounding Game (Doich) (3-4 1.75 

j Reading Bingo (2.4 1.50 

Cross Words 1.75 


LEARNING 
GAMES 


}) Picture Lotto $0 
Zoo Lotto $0 
Bird Lotte $0 
Farm Lotto $0 

| Animal Lotto $0 


Home Lotto 
Pets Lotto 








ee eee ee ee. 
o 
co 


Travel Lotto $0 

United States Bingo (4-8) 
} Let's Play Store (1-3) 00 
AGC and Number Lotte (1-3) $0 
L oats & Ships Lotto 60 
] Picture Dominoes {1.3 §0 
t) Game of States & Cities (4-8) 25 
} Ring Toss Game (All) 25 
Magnetic Fishing Game 1-3) 25 
/ 46 Game Box Chest [Al $ 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


|] Sturdy Folding Plannel Board with 

cloth taped edges Sice 24 « 36” 

Bright Blue $5.25 
| Set of Board and Easel 10.00 


FELT CUT-OUTS FOR 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


No. $02 Community Helpers Set 
No. 500 Three Bears 
| No. 603 Three Pigs 
No. 31! Exepressional Forms 
| Map of the U.S , 
No. 164A Music Symbols 
No. 63 Package of Assorted Feit 
No. 650 Package of Sensitited Backing 1.50 
for each ite $e 
Easel.) 


No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples $1.25 
No. 1168 Tree With Birds 1.50 
No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments 1.25 
No. 160 Five inch Numerals 1.00 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions 1.50 
| No. 140 Fractional Parts 1.50 
Neo. 200 Alphabet Capitals &” 1.95 
) No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case 1.50 
No. 217 Picture Verbs 1.50 
No. 401 Ten Domestic Animal 1.460 
No. 410 Circus Animals . 140 

! 

5% 

! 

1 

2 

1 

} 


(Betimate Postage af 25 
for Feltboerd or 
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SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4624 West Pico Bivd., Les Angeles 19, Coli. 


Send lttems Checked Above 0 Enctosed 
Payment and Postage. © Send 
Single Hectograph $3.75 () Send Double 
Hectograph $8.00 
Neme 
Address 


| enclose 25¢. Please send new 1955 
bootiet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” « 
graded, Wlustrated Catalog of Work 
boots, Posters, Music, Rhythm Bend 


instruments, Hundreds of Games, and other 
Teaching Aids 
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euco! It's a hot July day, 96°, and 
H I'm trying my best to feel as if it 
were the beginning of school as I greet 
all our old friends and the new ones, 
two, 

To set the 
at our September dummy. 


been looking 
(Not a slow 
of completed 


mood, I's t 


learner, but « paste-up 


pages ready to be printed!) There is 
so much that is new and exciting that 
I'm going to spend the rest of the col- 


umn talking it over with you. 


That friendly man in the picture be- 
Peter Buckley, author, photog- 
and world will 
bring us a picture and story of a real 
different 


lou is 


rapher, traveler, who 


child from a country each 
Maybe you've 
Cesare of Italy and Luis 
(Franklin Watts). If so, 
what to this exciting neu 
Instructor feature (pages 22-23). 

Mr. Buckley loves children 
in turn find him as fascinating as the 
proverbial Pied Piper. These 
stories should help our 
tmerican children warmth 
jor children in other Why 
not file them each month in a special 
scrapbook? 


seen his books, 
of Spain 
knou 


month, 


you 


expect in 
and they 


homey, 
down-to-earth 
feel a neu 
countries. 


Reader Editors last 


gested a series of top-flight discussions 


Our spring sug- 


from leaders in education, so in each 
issue you'll find a special Article of the 
Month. page 24, 
the pros and cons of the age-old prob- 


written by 


In September, it's on 


lem of promotions, and i* 


Phyllis Edwards. Big articles are in 
store for the future, too. In October, 
Vauree {pplegate will dine ues ereatiy 
writing, and the November podium is 
reserved for Rose Lammel to talk 
about elementary science 

{ breeze from New York City bleu 
into our editorial window in the form 
of Herman Schneider, who will be 


writing interesting science activities for 
page 42) In the 
Herman is 


us each month (see 
language of your children 
quule @ guy 

Ii you have some high and lofty no 


tions about science, or perhaps give it 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


the cold shoulder, then you need our 
science page. In any event, you'll find 
it easy reading and chuck-full of ideas 


Many people buy newspapers because 
of the found that 
special features are important to maga- 
zine We have a 
on industrial arts that we think you'll 


columnists, and we've 


readers, too. new one 


like (see page 114). The author is 
Mary-Margaret Scobey from San Fran- 
cisco State College. This month she 


explains how to prepare flax in your 
classroom. Next month's topic is mak- 
ing acorn mush. Let us know how you 
feel about the feature, and if there 
pei topic you'd like discussed, we'll be 
glad to send it to Dr. Seobey. 


isa 


I hope it isn’t wrong to brag about 
the home front, for | want to heap some 
high praise on our own Marian Owen 
for her unit (pages 4041) on New Eng- 
land (also the first of a series of ten). 
she isn’t my niece, cousin, or 
but I'd be glad to claim 

own the nice pieces of work 
done. We month this 

hunting someone to write this 

new series—then came to the conclu- 
sion that Marian’s own special touch 
was what we really wanted. She loved 
the letters many of you wrote her after 
each unit last She'll be just as 
glad to hear from you again, 


\ ope 
sister-in-law, 
as my 
she’s 

spring 


spent a 


year 


Looks like I'm running out of space, 
so Til have to 
In the meantime, just a reminder that 
in addition to the new features, Betty 
Day by Day, Book, Keeord, and 
Film Reviews, New for You, Made to 
Order, First Class Mail, and the rest of 
your old friends are back, 

It's a big Instructor that's 
your way this month, with many pages 
of classroom helps and ads that offer 
hundreds of dollars worth of free 


continue next month 


Parent, 


too 


coming 


rials. Once you've read your issue, start 
coupon clipping, and you'll get a real 


bonus from every Instructor. 


Many 2. Devan 














FOR DELIGHTED STUDENTS 
ANDO A HAPPY TEACHER / 











Ore morning in 1857, as the Pasteurs The milk was [welt it must be sour 
now Was the milk 
uncovered al! night 7 


and their baby daughter were having 
breokfast 


all right last 
night 













Let me hove 
it, Cecile 


Picture Progress 


THE FIRST EDUCATIONAL COMIC TYPE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 





ain 
el-® a 
~ ae 


PICTURE PROGRESS is bringing happy experiences into thousands 
of classrooms because it teaches in a manner that pupils enjoy. Each copy is 
carefully prepared in the universally loved comic book dedeiees by olen 
tional experts. Art work and color are designed for eye-ease and good taste 
...mew words are defined and spelled phonetically ... large, clear text is in 
easy-to-read upper and lower case ... additional integrated features include 
puzzles, picture quizzes and do-it-yourself projects. A teacher supplement is 
included free of charge with each subject. 











Pasteur looked ot a drop of sour milk 


through his microscope = 
_ JS There are 


Faw’ { some very tiny things 
in here that may be 
olive. But it is hard 

to see them in the 


Hmm. I wonder why milk 
goes bad when air gets to 
it. Maybe 
I can 

find out 














Students of all ages find PICTURE PROGRESS a refreshing and 
fascinating change of pace from classroom routine. Teachers find pupils’ 
interest and enthusiasm at an all time high. PICTURE PROGRESS is being 
used in thousands of classrooms with unbelievable results and is widely 
accepted and approved by school authorities. 





Here's what one teacher has written: 











“These are teaching gems. I have never had such satisfying results from 
any other teaching aid....The children can't get enough of them.” 





Why don't you put them An 





in some clear soup? excellent 
Then you wil! be able oo. ne os il See for yourself how you can enliven your classes. There are 17 exciting 
J ' = 
fo watch them ” ; Y aa a + wn A - and valuable editions presently available (see list on coupon below). Thes« 
' ' . io . 
hedge may be ordered in any quantity for immediate delivery at 10 cents per copy, 
= post paid, 





Forthcoming issues for the 1955-56 school year are available on a group 
subscription basis. The list of titles and subscription procedure are listed 
elsewhere on this page. 











Order today —- both the copies immediately available and a subserip 
tion for each of your pupils to the wonderful, full color, 32 pare issues to he 
published this year. Act now. You and your pupils will be glad that you did 





EDUCATIONAL ADVISORS 


SCHEDULE FOR 1955-56 


DR. JEANNE CHALL, Assistant Professor, Dept. of Education, City College 


September CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS } 
October THE LEWIS & CLARK EXPEDITION of New Yorn page 
a Tm, TY : “aaa DR. AMO DE BERNARDIS, Assistant Superintendent, Portland Public Schools, 
November fOM-TOM TO TV (Communications) Perdland, Grease 
December ¥ Sans ; HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chie/, Bureau of Elementary Education, California 
January THE PANAM A CANAL State Dept. of Education, Sacramento, California 
February W ASHINGTON AND LINCOLN DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY, Professor of Education, University of California, 
March AMERICAN FOLKLORE Los Angeles, California 
April WHAT IS WEATHER? DR. W. A. WITTICH, Director, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University 
May THE STATUE OF LIBERTY of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
POS OS SS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESE SEEEEEEAEEEESEASSSSSSSSSSEAEEAESSAEAEEEEEEEE EEE ee, 
Subscription Procedure : Indicate How Many Copies Of Each § 
' Picture P Dept. 15 © How Many Cop 
PICTURE PROGRESS is published month. | Pé¢ture Progress, Dept. Issue Are To Be Sent: (10¢ per copy) 
ly from September through May. Forth- § 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. THE UNITED NATIONS : 
. ; ; > > Vg . . ri Cc ( 
coming issues are available on a subscrip- Please enter subscriptions to Picture Progress for the a Gauaiinaen anameans H 
tion a + ange gee poy . -_ | 1955-56 school year to be sent to me as they are published. 1953 NEWS IN REVIEW H 
may be paid by the pupils or schools, / 5 THE BIRTH OF AMERICA H 
FREE copy is sent to teachers with group Also, please send copies of the issues | have checked. THE FOUR SEASONS ' 
ubecripti f 10 ‘ ! These will be sent at once. PAUL REVERE’S RIDE ¥ 
‘ ptions o or more, ' ’ . 
on . ' THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS ‘ 
The rates, which have been kept low so 4 THE STORY OF FLIGHT 5 
that all pupils can participate, are as fol- § (Teacher or Principe THE MEANING OF ELECTIONS & 
lows:  . LOUIS PASTEUR ‘ 
g School Grade THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 8 
wr eneanpees +5 Scheel Addon ALASKA: THE GREAT LAND ; 
20 of more subscriptions 75 © City oF Post Office — State LIFE IN THE CIRCUS : 
THE TIME OF THE CAVE MAN 
4 to 19 subscriptions 80 . Please enclose full payment tor all orders totalling $5.00 oF less. SUMMER FUN AND SAFETY 4 
' oU ‘ 
1 to 3 subscriptions $1.00 rrr)? TTT LLLITTiTrrrrrrererereeeeteestetittetteetetftftfttttttttttt.sti.st.ss.ssseele 
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“N, L 7, f, | You must be in good health and 
under fifty years of age. 

Your schaol administration must 
Proud approve your application 


Facility in reading writing, and 

Lo 7, f A speaking the laneuage of th 
host country is required m 

some Cases 

New Siocan or NEA For a position for the school 

year 1956-57, you must apply b 

October 15. 1955 











\ 

Your application should be ad- September 1, 1955 Address yous 
dressed to: ‘leacher Exchange Sec- request for the booklet to the US 
tion, Teacher Program Branch, Office of Education, Washineton 
Division of International Educa- 25, D.C. 
tion, Office of Education, U.S. De- Two other booklets on the same 
partment of Health, Education subject may be purchased for $.10 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C each from the U.S. Government 

\ booklet entitled Exchange Printing Office, Washington 25. 
Teaching Opportunities 1956-57 D.C. One is entitled Exchane: 
I'nder the Educational Exchane: Teaching Abroad, and the other 
Program will be available about Educational Exchanee Grants 











Ts slogan was offered as an 


these School Master projectors 


can be yours FREE (of extra cost) 


objective for teachers of the when you select* 


United States for the coming year 
by John Lester Bulord superin- 
tendent of schools in Mt Vernon, 


the’ NEA at the convention held a filmstrips and slidesets... 


( hicavo July 5-H 
Mr. Bulord declared that too 


much mphasi i being placed on 





the needs and not enough on the 
importance of teachers and schools 
People don't care too much about 
hearing of the things we think we 
need, unless we can show them 
that they are important,” he said 


Miss Waurine Walker, retiring 


president expressed encourage- 
ment over the increased lay inter 
est in education The American 
publi " she said, “needs to recog- 


nize that what is taught in the 
chools is a matter ol public polics 
that should be determined by the 


democrat process which recog- 
Hizey the rieht ol every individual Sc hool Master 300 


to express his opinion,” 
Miss Martha A. Shull. a high This compact, 300-watt projector of 
x ; ,' ; . 
: all metal construction, has no re- 


‘ 4 J) 
school English teacher in Portland, | movable parts. $64.50 
Orewon, was elected § first vice- 





preside nt 

The admiration for the excel 
lently run meetings expressed by 
the Chicago press was echoed by 
leading newspaper and _ television 
reports throughout the country, 





Would You | School Master 500 
Like to Esey 10 operate, powerful, blower 
illumination. $84.50 
Teach Abroad? 








sou ot you have asked us about 
applying for positions as ex 
; 

change teachers in other countries 


Some basic requirements are the 


following 
. a Guess many 
You must be a citizen of the U.S, oo anenaen 
You must be loyal to the U.S Aeceeeen J 
seulruan 
You should have at least a bach- conpoaation 


elor’s cde mW? 
You should have completed three 
years of teas hing. 
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presented in the 


NOW! SAVE AS MUCH AS *84°° 
WITH THESE SVE 
“FILMSTRIP-PROJECTOR PLANS’ 


“PLAN NO. I with every order for filmstrips or slidesets, 
amounting to $200.00, selected from the SVE Educational 
catalog, you will receive a School Master 300 projector free 
of extra cost. 


“PLAN NO, 2 When you order $300.00 worth of SVE 
filmstrips or slidesets, you will receive free of extra cost a 
School Master 500 projector. 


Call your authorized SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for further 
facts and information about these money-saving Plans. 


SVE...FOR OVER 36 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 








DLUS 


EACH ANGE 


THIS free service is open ti 


lary-s hool teacher and f d 
reply to any of the not 
here, mail your answer dir 





7 her whos addr is ft n You 

? h > send a noth of your 

on, ment nin rie poiml if unterest 
m your locality {// letters you recewe 
urine the six week lowing publica 
n of your notice should be answered 

/ } 1 plete addresses 


and be ned by the teachers them- 


selves Send them to: Clul Exchange, 


Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Why not fer to exchange @ reel of 
Ife? In your re rding, you could 









Society 





FOr Visus) 





describe \ hool, 
the surrounding territory. In exchang 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


ommunily, and 


California. Please include my fifth 
grade in Club Exchange column. We 
will answer letters from all states and 
foreign countnes, and also exchange 
cards and souvenirs. Address all mail 
to: Miss Bertha M. Olson, Central 
School, Redondo’ Beach, California. 





* Language Arts 


‘E28 


* Secial Studies 





* Science-Nature Study 


* Mathematics 


EDUCATION, INC. 

















Vocations-Guidance 





That bist quer co Agmerse was bette bor 





All materials are conveniently 
grouped in 3 specific sections: 
Primary, Intermediate, 
Junior and Senior High 


The Society For Visual Education's 1955-56 free illus- 
trated catalog of visual material, equipment and accesso- 
ries is now available! It is the most comprehensive, the 
most functional publication of its kind ever printed. It 
presents extremely broad, complete subject coverage .. . 
and gives descriptions and suggested utilization of all 
materials. Holiday subjects are listed separately for ready 
reference. Pages are 8¥2-in. x 11-in. with text printed in 
large, easy-to-read type. 
SVE material is created by teachers for teachers . 

your assurance of quality and authenticity which is un- 
matched in the field of audio-visual instruction, 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS 


© An OUTSTANDING 56-PAGE CATALOG TODAY 


(A Suseineges c 


GENTLEMEN 


Society For Viswal Education, inc. 


DRPORATION, 


1345 Diversey Porkwoy, Chicage 14, Iilinols 

Please send your 1955-56 Educational Cata- 
log. 1 is free of cost or obligation 

|} Include name of my avihorized SVE dealer, 





Holidays 


Addrews 


SS ee eae Se 


Gsbes8 nse 


Geese - 


— lene Stove —EEEE 


lowa.My pupils, of grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters 
cards, and so on, with other pupil 
I want to use this as a bulletin-board 
project. Address correspondence to 
Mrs. Bula M. Pithan, Rock Valley 


low a. 


Massachusetts,My fifth grade and 
I wish to exchange letters especially, 
but also cards, pictures, leaflets, and 
souvenirs, with pupils and teachers in 
the United States, especially in states 
outside New England. We live in a 
growing suburban town adjoining 
Worcester on the north Worcester is 
a thriving industrial city, centrally lo- 
cated, and second im size in the state 
Address all correspondence to; Miss 
Caroline M. Reeves, Chaffins School, 
Holden, Massachusetts 


Minnesota. The seventh-grade pu- 
pils of our small rural school would 
like to exchange letters with other 
seventh-grade boys and girls, We hope 
to get letters from many states, territo 
ries, and foreign countries, We live 
near Itasca State Park in which is lo- 
cated the source of the Mississippi 
River. Address mail to: Mrs. Rose 
Theisen, District 15, Arago, Minnesota 


South Dakota, My filth- and sixth 
grade pupils and [ should like to ex 
change letters with school children and 
teachers from other states and forcign 
countries. We have an active Young 
Citizen League. We are interested in 
exchanging ideas, program materials, 
and photographs. May we hear from 
you’ Address correspondence to: Mrs 
Rozella Wallace Barnard, South 
Dakota 


Washington. My fourth-grade class 
would like to carry on an exchange of 
letters with classes in the United 
States and foreign countries through 
out the year. Othello is located in the 
Columbia Basin, and the class will be 
able to write about the area, Address 
mail to: Mrs. Kenneth Ramm, Hiawa- 
tha School, Othello, Washington 


INTERNATIONAL 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Foreign Pen Pals 


A number of teachers every year 
ask us for names and addresses of 
foreign children with whom thei 
pupils can correspond, We cannot 


supply names of individual corre 
spondents, but you can obtain 
them from organizations set up for 
this purpose Those listed here 
are all recommended by the U.S 
Office of Education. Write to any 
one of the following for particu- 
lars. (They charge a fee for each 
name supplied, ) 
International Friendship League, 
10 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 
Foreign Correspondence Hureau, 
P.O. Box 150, Newton, Kansas 
Caravan of East and West, Im 
152 Fast 65th St.. New York 21 


Prevent Blindness 


As September is 
Month,” we 
write to Prevention of lindness, 
1790 Broadway, New Yor! %. lor 


a free folder on eye care, as the 


Siwht-Saving 
suuyest that you 


first step toward learning how to 
protect your vision and the vision 
Join in the effort 


of your pupils 
| to stop the march of blindness 
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A PHONICS PROGRAM THAT WORKS 





Inexpensive, Too! 


BOOK A—A readiness book which pro- 
vides experiences in seeing and hearing 
similarities and differences in forms and 
sounds, 


BOOK B — Experiences with consonants, 
blends, and digraphs. 


BOOK C 


consonants, blends, digraphs, word endings 


- Long and short vowel sounds, 


and compound words, 


BOOK D—Triple blends, root words, 
prefixes and suffixes, syllables and accents; 


presents vowel-consonant combinations. 


BOOK E — Experiences with medial as well as initial and final blends and digraphs; 


presents hard and soft sounds of consonants; familiarizes pupils with vowels affected by 


consonants; presents variants such as those formed by adding er and est; provides for 


alphabetical arrangement of words; reviews work presented in previous books of series. 


74 Phonics Program “Jhat 7a Complete and Flerible / 


LYONS «xo CARNAHA 


Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave 
Use Nearest Address) 275 Se. Main S$? 
Vlease send Information On Phonics We Uso 


Pree examination copy ef Book 


Name 


Addvess 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Chicago, til 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


at deveribed ahove 














e Favorite story volumes 
medial or corrective 


e Per volume Li 


subject to return.” 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





“Ohe Childhood of 


. . ») 
Famous Americans Series 
in the special School Edition 
The fist sixty-five volumes in this nationally recognized series wer 
available in the special School Edition as of February 1, 1955. Fifteen 


further volumes in the School Edition were published as of September 
1, 1955 

Bane Ruvu Magia Mireneni Teppy Rooserve.t 

Bersy Ross Nancy Hanks Witt anp Cuartie Mayo 
Dan WensTer Narcissa Wurrman Witt Crarxk 

Ernan ALLED Ronert Prary Youno Jep Surrnu 
Francis Marion SusAN ANTHONY Zup Pint 

e Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


e “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-rang 


e Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 
serving 


school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


t Price, $1.48 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and 
order blanke—cither for direct purchase or “on approval, 


THE BOBBS - MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


content 


areas of reading—independent, re- 


Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b publish I 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 





The Hunter 





Painted by Andrew Wyeth 


W ouLD you have named this 
painting “The Hunter”? He 
is insignificant compared with the 
big bold tree which dominates and 
fills the composition 
Twisted branches make a frame 
for him as we peer down between 
He is not as large as one ol 


Nor 


them 
the leaves 
position 
We think of 
ous people, pursuing game stealth 
ily, often hiding in bushes or 
blinds. But this hunter is quite the 
reverse He harmiess, en 
joying the autumn day. In fact, he 
himself might be in danger if ani- 


is he in a central 


hunters as danger 


seems 


mal or enemy were looking down 
on him as we are 
It is not a completely peacetul 


scene thouvh it is a beautiful au 


tumn day. The artist chose an un 
usual angle 


of vision to create a 


dramat composition as many 
modern paint rs do 
He says, “Drama is what inter- 


ests me.” Through this use of un- 


usual perspective he has created a 
mood of tension 

From our point of view the tree 
It is full of 


bran hes are 


is somewhat menacing 
violent motion Its 
like sharp horns which twist and 
turn and stab the air The dark 
and light patches resemble the hide 
of a bull. Mr. Wyeth does not tell 
an obvious story but hints at a 
situation 

His technique ol painting bark 
and leaves and grass with photo- 


graphic sharpness is similar to the 


work of the early German and 
Renaissance artists It is often 
called magic realism. With slender 
sable brushes the artist paints 


countless fine lines 
lends itself well to such precision 
It is thin and quick-drying 

Each and every blade of grass 1s 
so carefully painted that we almost 
feel that we can count them. Yet 
we are not overwhelmed by de- 
tails. Mr. Wyeth says, “It’s not 


Tempera paint 


what you put in but what you 
leave out that counts.” 
He limits his colors too. Here 


we see the warm tawny tones of 
autumn, red and gold-browns, rus- 
set and dull orange Values range 
from ivory white and pearl gray to 
a rick black-brown, but there are 
only a few hues. 

This is because the design or pat 
and full of 


tern is strong move- 
ment. A variety of colors would 
have resulted in confusion. 


Whether this is Maine or Penn- 
sylvania, it is a place which Mr 
Wyeth knows well and about which 
he has strong feelings. It is obvi- 
ously the work of an artist who 
says, “Nothing means anything to 
me but painting’ 


THE ARTIST 


Anoe w wvetru of Chadds Ford, 
Pennsylvania (born 1917 is 
the son of the late N. C. Wyeth, fa- 
mous illustrator of children’s books 

Too frail to attend school, Andy 
spent much time alone and devel- 
oped his imagination. Beginning 
to study with his father at the age 
of twelve, he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the painter’s craft 
By the time he was twenty-four, he 
had exhibited in New York. 

Mr. Wyeth does not paint with 
oils. His reputation rests upon his 
tempera paintings, produced at the 
rate of about four a year. He also 
paints water colors 

With his wife and 
Andrew Wyeth spends his sum 
mers in Maine as he has all his 
life. Maine, Chadds Ford, and the 
people he knows provide the sub- 
ject of his paintings. 


two sons, 


His work can be seen in out- 
standin collections such as the 
Metropolitan, Whitney Museum, 


Museum of Modern Art, Carnegie 
Institute, and Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. He has won prizes from 
several of the above. 








Let's Laugh 


The Oright rema that children mak 
are @ source Of pleasure to ali of u 
Do you Apr wana 4sing one Send 
fo u and if u f ublished 
pay mu one dolla Your name and 
addi hould ynpany each tten 
Be uré {0 Use your jon first nan 
Mail all items to Let's Laugh Di 
lue Insrructror, Dar 


partment 
vii N.Y. Cor itior annot be a 
edyved Oo returned: h weve, 
not heard from im six months 


considered rejected 


kno any 


may be 


Jenny had just started studyin 
piano and was practicing his les 
son. Pretty soon he called to his 


Mother. I’ve 


mother, “Come here, 
run out of fingers.” 
RITA ROBERTS 
Chadron, Nebraska 
On a recent test my third grade 


was asked to name the parts ol a 


letter. One boy’s paper had this 
answer: “The parts of a letter are 
hello, middle, good-by, stamp.” 


KATHERINE MCCASKILI 
Malvern, Arkansas 


I had explained that the coun- 
which the 

Jeanie raised her 
the 
all squeezed 


through 
hot 
said, “In 


tries equator 
passes are 
hand 
the equater must be 
up in Nebraska.” 
HARRIE! 
Litchfield 


and summer, 


MINSHULI 


Nebraska 


My pupils were learning to write 
titles. During the class a child re- 
marked that Nathan’s grandfather 
always wrote Sr. after his name, 
and his father wrote /r 

I asked the young Nathan to ex- 
plain why to his classmates. 

“Well,” Nathan III, “my 
grandfather is Nathan, senior, my 
father is Nathan 
Nathan, sophomore , 

jt NI 


Kahoka 


said 
junior, and I am 


| ESBERG 


Missouri 


had 


and was 


Kenneth 
alphabet 


When six-year-old 
the 
told that there were only twenty-six 
letters, he ‘You 
it takes all the books in school to 
write this little bit in!” 

FIHMEL R HtULSLANDER 

Dillon, Colorado 


mastered 


exclaimed, mean 


Our first-grader came home one 
noon with great news “We have 
new kids in our room today 


twins!” 
Thinking to learn the sex of the 


twins, I asked, “What kind?” 
“Double ones,” was his sensible 
reply. 
REBECCA HERRMANN 
Roselle, Illinois 
When the second grade was 


studying trees in science, the teach 


er spent some time demonstrating 

the counting of rings in the trunk 

to determine the age of a tree 
Some weeks later, sliced beets 


were served for lunch. One observ- 
ing child earnestly volunteered the 
information to the group that the 
beets were five years old 
TRUNELLE 
Bloomington 


STEWART 





| 


| 
| 








Illinois j 


Seven-year-old Otis was readin 
a funny book in the room with his 
Alter much of 
his reading aloud as she could en- 
dure, she asked him to pl ase read 


sister. hearing as 


to himself 
He looked up from his book and 


said, “Brenda, I'm reading so low 
now I can hardly hear myself.” 
BERTHA STEWART 
taton Rouge, Louisiana 


New WA 


Fontable Pi 


PLAYS 
WHEREVER 


YOU TEACH! 





WAY ICTOR 


Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Opens the whole world of Music 


Z1 albums, 83 records, 475 compositions on non 
breakable 45 rpm or 78 rpm records 
traditional and contemporary music with complete 
educational-music 


teaching notes by 


Includes activities like: Singing; Rhythms; Listening; 
Folk, Patriotic and Christmas Songs. Each album is 


available separately, 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J, 


On our way to the radio station My little daughter always t 
during a field trip to a neighboring me about the dreams she’s hi: 
town, we met the mother of two of during the night. One mornin 
my pupils. Third-grader Sheryl said, “Mommie, I surely ' had 
marked that she hadn't recownized good dream last nicht, didn't I?” 
her mother in that fleeting instant “Tell me about it,” I said 
Carol, a beginner, cried, “What! “But you already know 
You didn’t know Mama and you've it, Mommie,” she protest d 
seen her all these years!” were there 

CLAUDIA PHILIPPI LORRAINE GEISI 
Wymore, Nebraska Waterloo, Wisconsi 









¢ Single-play manual operation * 3-speed operas 
tion + Twin speakers... classroom volume to 
spare » Completely portable, rugged case 


For the kind of flexibility you must have in class- 
room scheduling ... here's the new RCA Port- 
able Phonograph! Because of its light weight 
and single-play, manual operation... you can 
carry the sound of music, literature, languages 


wherever pupils are learning. 


Its wonderful tone system and twin speakers 
reproduce lifelike sound at classroom volume 
levels. A touch of your finger sets the speed con- 
trol for any record, Ruggedly constructed to 
Classical “go places,” it carries so easily, too, Above all, 


remember it is engineered by RCA... world 


authorities ; : , 
leader in radio, first in recorded music, first in 
television! See your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 


for a demonstration, or use Coupon below, 
Clip and Mail for Purther Information 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Department W-9 


Radice Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me full information on the new RCA Portable 


NAME 
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ADURESS 
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Subscribe NOW for PACK-O-FUN, 


ing SCRAPCRAFT Monthly, to be sure you 
receive BIG October issue with Directions for 
making Doll Clothes and lots of other project 


material for both boys and girls. 


Here's a welcome way to create exciting doll fash 
Men's socks, children’s 
with a little quick scissoring 

and Dolly has a smart knit dress in her ward 
robe! Just a few snips more and ANOTHER 


jons for all size dolls! 


socks, any sock . 


style. 


Here's how to make simple play suit. 


oo clneh 
pf \. ormbtstos bel? 
> 
top off 


‘ 
4 » les 2 Cut eesti 
yf roles boys wh te Ome 
Cinch’’ Get 
5 


Put om thats ond 
shirt, turning down cuff 
to make turtle neck 
Slip on belt 


1. Cut wet slong dotted 
tines and 6oomall hole 
for legs ond arom 


Bach month, PACK-O-FUN ie full of 
turning throw aways” like bvxes, cans, spools, 
inte useful toys, games, gifts, noveltios 

belp! 


PACK-O-FUN Seraperaft Projects, all 


huey teachers time searching for ideas end material costa, 
Children 


love 





OLD SOCKS Make 
DOLL CLOTHES 


. +» » and NO sewing! 


unusual idens for 


Lots of sensonal 
vhild-teated, 


collecting scrape for this ensy, creative fun, 


Send 
only $150 for 10%'3 


Fascinat- 


any scrape SPECIAL Grour 
PRICE: $1 cach 
aave when 5 or more 
subscriptions are 


sent in together. 


PACK-O-FUN 


741-F Devon, Park Ridge, ti, 


[) Enclosed is $1.50 for | year subscription 


(10 issues of 32 pages of more each). 


NAME 
ADORESS 
city 


ZONE STATE 





! 
(1) ft enclose $2.50 for special TWO YR. offer. I 
[) SPECIAL Group Price: $1 ea. (5 or more) ] 


wee ew eee eee ee ww ot 








New ! 


STORIES 


enjoyment 


EVANSTON 
HLLINOIS 





MODERN ADVENTURE 


Three books of mystery and 
suspense that put reading 


in high gear 
The Strange Paper Clue 

The Man with the Pointed Beard 
Find Formula X-48! 


Stories of mature interest 

level and low readability level 
for intermediate grades and 
junior-senior high schools. 
Exciting tales that slow readers, 
as well as mature readers, can 
enjoy and understand, 


For full details write to 


Row, Peterson and Ca. 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 
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NeW school year, and a new 
They will 
form many opinions, and you can 
help make their impressions realis- 
tic by using audio-visual materials 

Films work their magic by turn- 
ing back the clock, making small 
things large enough for all to view, 


class of youngsters! 


taking your class to another coun- 
try, slowing down rapid action, 
speeding slow action, revealing the 
workings of complex organisms 


AQUARIUM WONDERLAND— 10 
min.; sound; color $100; purchase; 
produced in 1955 by Pat Dowling 
Pietures, 1056 8S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35. 


Using combinations of photo- 


graphic techniques as animation, 
microphotography freeze, 
lapse, and close-up, the film deals 
with the way a fish breathes, care 


of goldfish in aquariums, and the 


also time 


growth of goldfish from eggs to 
adults Children can see how to 
prepare the sand and water, add 
plant life, and estimate the num- 
ber of fish (1 inch of fish to every 
gallon of snails For 


water and 


middle and upper grades 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State Coilege, Charleston 


DAIRY FARM CALVES: DAISY 
AND BECKY—16 min.; sound; col- 
or $100; purchase; produced in 
1955 by Frith Films, 1816 North 
Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Almost Daisy, a 
Guernsey, and Blacky, a Holstein, 
are born, they are separated from 
their mothers. They are fed scien- 
tifically in special sanitary quarters 
because of their importance to a 
young calf At ix weeks of age 
calves begin to eat grain and hay, 
and at six months are put in larger 
pastures. One sequen , shows how 
the calves’ color markings are re- 
corded on a special chart. For pri- 
mary and middle grades 


as s00n as 


THE FREIGHT TRAIN—I1 min.; 
sound; color $100, or black and 
white $50; rent or purchase; pro- 
duced in 1954 by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 


The film begins with a young boy 
counting freight cars passing a rail- 
road crossing. Flashbacks show how 
the train put together that 
morning in Kansas City. The con- 
ductor and rear brakeman received 


was 





children 


large—easy for pupils to hand 





Growing with 


sent 


Maud Elisworth and Michael F. Andrews 


FOR PUPILS TO USE, 


PARTICULARLY WITH THE INEXPERIENCED 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


A series of eight new Art Books written with the needs in mind of 
especially the inexperienced grade school teacher, those who have not 
had extensive training in this field and do not have readily available 
an Art Consultant or Supervisor. Any teacher, experienced or not, 
can use this series and get outstanding educational results. 


A BOOK for EVERY GRADE—Books 1 through 8—80¢« each 
A Pupil Participation Series That Creates Superior Results 


These books are concerned with the creative expression of individual 
They correlate art with daily living. Books are helpful in 
encouraging awareness of form, texture, and color. Learning art with 
these books becomes a pleasant experience for each child. They are 


(8%” x 11")—and beautifully illus 


trated. They include a wide range of functional handcrafts 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, ii. 
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' 
6 Benj. H. Sanborn & Co 


5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, lil. 


to cover charges. 


Teacher's Book @ 25¢ each, net, 
Covers All Grades 


: Please send me books checked below at 80c ea. 
‘. Book | Book 5 | enclose 
; Book 2 Book 6 

1 Book 3 Book 7 

. Book 4 Book 8 

8 Nome 

' 

; Street 

TIED cnbsavoccidengtbbbitinebdibees~scernstyencesisiaibanail 


State 











a list of the cars to go to Chicago 
The engineer, fireman, and front 
brakeman report at the roundhous 
where the diesel engine waits for 
them. The freight cars are un- 
scrambled and Fast Freight No. 40 
for Chicago is assembled. When 
the train pulls out, the viewer rides 


with the engineer to Chicago. For 
primary and middle grades 
INSTRUMENTS OF THE BAND 


AND ORCHESTRA: THE BRASSES 
—10 min.; sound; color $100, or 
black and white $50; purchase; pro- 
duced in 1955 by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1. 


Brasses produce some of the most 
brilliant and dramatic 
the band. The film describes each 
piece, and its position in the brass 


sounds of 


section. Animation reveals how 
trumpet tones are changed by add 
The cornet 
is a good instrument for beginners 
The French horn is the only 

fingered with the left hand. On 
the trombone, tones are changed 
by sliding the tubing. The tuba 1s 
the largest instrument with the 
lowest tones. For middle and up 


per grades 


ing tubing and valves 


brass 


MEXICO: GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
AMERICAS—10 min.; sound; color 
$100, or black and white $55; pur- 
chase; produced in 1955 by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago i. 





Dividing Mexico into three geo- 
graphical sections, the industries, 
climate, culture of are 


and eat h 


shown. In the northern plateau, 
rainfall is limited, and a rich aeri 
cultural program is possible with 


irrigation. Monterrey, the Pitts 
burgh of Mexico, is on the central 
plateau with Mexico City. Suga 


cane grows on the warm lowlands 
For middle and upper grades 


MR. AND MRS. VINEGAR—i10 
min.; sound; black and white $50; 
purchase; produced in 1954 by 
Rampart Productions, Ine., 7509 
Melrose Ave.. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


his 


children 


fable is intended to help 
appreciate what they al- 
ready have. Black and white sket« h- 
es tell the story of Mr Mrs 
Vinegar. One day, while sweeping, 
Mrs. Vinegar accidentally broke 
the bottle in which they lived. So 
they decide to seek their fortune in 
taking only the wooden 
The first evening 


and 


the world 


i with them 


qaoo! 
they put the door in a tree for a 
bed During the night they were 


so startled to hear thieves dividing 
their loot under the tree that their 
bed crashed to the 
ing the 
Vinegar 


money, he 


ground, scar- 

When Mr: 
their 
cow, 


thieves away 
discovered some of 
used it to buy a 
other and 
hoping to impress people 


For pri- 


and made 


trades 


This 


mary 


purchases 
was his undoing 


grades 


A New Reference Sheet 
If you would like to Refer- 


Sheet No. 3, send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope with your request to 
Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, Editorial Depart- 
ment, The Instructor, Daneville, N.Y. 


receive 
ence 





NEW ai 





m Man 





| NOW is the time to order 


CRAM'S 
MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS 


Universally accepted as the teacher's favorite 
—backed by over 88 years editorial expe- 
rience—Graded to fit the pupils’ mental 
maturity. Mark-on Rub-off surface— 
Many other exclusive features. Let 
the Cram Man call and acquaint 

you with Cram’'s complete line 
of teaching aids. Send for 
™». New Cat. No. 88-B 





s: “A word to 


Members of the National School Service Institute 


ds for the 


















THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St 





Indianapolis 7, Irid 
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SPIRIT DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


Grade Price Grade Price 
Giant Alphabet Book (K-1.-2) $3.00 Reading Series Pre-Primer & 1.5) $2.50 
Kindergarten Fun (K.1 3.00 English Series > 2.50 
| Art Decorations K & Prim 3.00 Arithmetic Series 2.50 
Pre-Primer, Part 1t (K.1 3.00 > y Vroc 
' Pre-Primer, Part 2 kK.) 3.00 Let Color 12 2.45 
| Reading Readiness Pre-Primer 3.00 First Days 1.2 246 
| Cen b. it, Part 1 Pre-Primer 3.00 Pre-Primer 1.J 2.45 
1 Can Do It, Part 2 Pre-Primer 300 Phonics 1-A 12 2.45 
Beginning Phonics, Book |! 1-2 3.00 Phonics 1-8 ? 245 
Beginning Phonics, Book 2 (1-2) 3.00 Beginners Arithmeti« 2.45 
Reading Seatwork A ! 3.00 _ Social Studies J 2 r+ 
Reading Seatwork 8 1 3.00 Mother Goose clures ! 24 
Read ~. Seatwork C ! 3.00 My Health and Fun Boot ! 7 45 
Reading Seatwork Exercises 1-2 3.00 [} Beginning Spelling ! 2.45 
My First Reading Unit, Part 1 1 3.00 Little Numbers ! 2.45 
My First Reading Unit, Part 2 1) 3.00 Bigger Numbers ' 2.45 
Fun With Numbers, Boot 1 (1) 3.00 Social Studies I! ! 2.45 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2 (2) 3.00 [) Phonics I-A ’ 2.45 
Romantic Mission Lands, Part 1 3-5) 3.00 Phonics 1-8 12 ».45 
' Romantic Mission Lands, Part 2 (3-5 3.00 ) New Primary Art Plans 1.2 245 
reeey Days |Health Book) 1.2) 3.00 
The Farm {1.3 3.00 
Familiar Birds (All 3.00 . 
Bordering The School Year (All) 3.00 Arithmetic Games 
Seasons and Holidays (All 3.00 
Outline Maps (All) 300 
Music Masters (10 Staff) (All! 3.00 Multiplication & Division Quismo ? 00 
r) Tell Time Quisme 2.50 
Phonics, Book 1 1-2) $3.26 [ Brection Quismo 2.0 
Phonics, Book 2 2-3 3.25 Addition and Subtraction Bingo 1.25 
Reading—tLet's Do (Pre-Primer) 3.25 [) Multiplication end Division Bingo 1.26 
Reading Lessons for Pre-Primer 3.25 1 Fraction Wheel 2? 00 
Reading Lessons for Primer (1) 3.25 
Number Lessons for Sogmnners 3.25 
A Second Number Boo 1 325 . 
Arithmetic Exercises \Ja) 3.25 Reading (eames 
Arithmetic Exercises (2b) 3.25 
Arithmetic Exercises (3a) 3.25 
Arithmetic Exercises (3b 3.25 Picture Word Cards (Dolch) (1-2) $ .66 
Arithmetic Exercises 4a) 3.25 ) Basic Sight Cards (Dolch) (1-3) 85 
Arithmetic Exercises (4b 3.25 ms ght Phrase Cards (Dolch! (1.3) as 
Health Lessons (te) 1.50 | Group Word Teaching (Dolch) (1-5) 1.25 
Health Lessons (Ib 1.50 Group Sounding Game (Doich) (3-4) 1.75 
Setety Lessons 4. : +4 | Reading Cards Prim.) 1.28 
e@asons } + 
Days We Like and Holidays (1) 1.50 Reading Cords wey. 1.08 
Growing Up in Citizenship (2-3) 1.60 
Outline Maps, Continents 1.00 
Outline Maps, United States 1 


Nature Studies 


oe Phonic Teaching Aids 


}) Relative Size Nemes (Manuscript) 


[) ABC Alphabet Book $2.50 
Mother Goose Activities {t.3) 7.5 : . as 
[ June to September (All) 2.60 ; qoneenes? see as 
> in 45) 
[} Room Decorations (All) $2.75 hea sponse eemeg Ourfit : + 
[) New Room Decorations (All) 2.75 bl Coonisl wes age ‘a 
- ) 11 j > ] > ' c 
t o = we Coy 4 : . Phonic Rummy (A) 18 Each 1.60 
[) Life With the Circus (1-5) 2.00 coemes Wien Cherie : eS 
[ Prim. Experiments, Book | {2.4 2.00 { eee tt noe aaa 60 
[) Prim. Experiments, Book I! (2-4 2.00 Phonic oe 14 ' 1% 
[) Mid. Experiments, Book | (S-7) 2.00 i Unee iN 4 2.90 
Mm Mik ' " 15-7) 2.00 me eee , ; 
4. Experiments, Book } Phonic Dog House Game 1.50 
Pre-Primer Seet Work (K & 1) $3.25 Phone Movie-Gram 2.00 
[| Reading—Book | 1) 3.25 owel Lotto 1,60 
[) Reading—Book |! 2) 3.25 
Reading—Book Iii } 3.25 
["] Beginning English—Book | (3-4) 3.25 
7} Bevinning Enalish--Book 1! 14.6) 3.25 Secial Study Pictures 
[) Beginning Arith Book (2.3) 1.25 
Advanced Beginners Arithmetic 
Boot |! (34 1.25 CONTAINS 20 11 « 14 PICTURES 
Health Book 2) 2.75 
) Our Safety Book (2-4) 2.75 4 tome Activities Per Sei 5.00 
[) My Indian Book (2-3) 2.75 (J Farm Activities Per Set 56.00 
Holidays and Heroes (2-4) 2.75 Ld Farm Animals Per Set §.00 
Science Book 2-3) 3.25 | Community Helpers Per Set 6.00 
The Post Office Per Set 6.00 
Art } The Market Per Set §$.00 
pa The Dairy Farm Per Set 6.00 
bund + possrotont $) s } Transportation Per Set 6.00 
. ow peune or Art 4 00 The Fire Department Per Set 6.00 
(J | room Decorations ? r+ : The Police Department Per Set § 00 
Sew Seti ag p ; i 60 The Cargo Ship Per Set 6060 
ew olidey royects _ , ; ‘ Se ‘4 
| Sbersery Rhymes fa Piet 2 00 Boats, Ships & Harbor Par Set 600 
Arithmetic 
Seatwork for Beginners 300) 6Flannel Board & Cut-out« 
Numbers for Beginners 3.00 
[) Arithmetic, Grade | 3.00 
Arithmetic, Grade 2 3.00 
Arithmetic. Grade 3 300 1 so Board and Pocket Chart Com ane 
Reading—Music—Health Flannel Board 18” « 24” (individual 
se { 8 3.00 Desk Use) 3.50 
eseing ror veginners Visual Board 2 « 3 Feet (in Frame 67% 
Health, Safety and Good Manners 160 “\ Tree With 12 Birds 1460 
Music, Book 2 3.50 ] Tree With 12 Apples 1.60 
Phonics and Reading 3.00 Twelve Houses 1.40 
Health Activities 3.00 Domino With 26 Dots 90 
First Les. Writ. Leng 3.00 |] Numerals end Written 160 
4 
, | ‘ | 6 
Geography and Social Studies 4 Asthoatie Sen beg . rt 
New Geography of US 1.00 . Fractional Circles 140 
Products of US 3.00 Fractional Squares 160 
South America 3.00 } Aiphabet Capitals Die Cut ‘Blue 196 
New Geography of Europe 3.00 | Manuscript Lower Case Letters 1.50 
Outline Maps 2.00 } 144 Assorted Felt Cut-Ourts 7.95 
Children of All Lands 2.00 ) Pleture Verbs 1 60 
Indians 2 00 r) Color Recognition 1.26 
Pioneer Day 25 Manuscript Color Names 1.60 
1 
! 
1 


f J Farm 


Ten Domestic Animals 40 
Birds We Should Know 7.00 ) Six Circus Animals 40 
] Friends and Pets 1.60 1 Circus Anime! Nemes 
Flowers We Should Know 1.50 [Manuscript Writing) 16 
rees 2.60 Dornestic Animal Names 
Circus 2.00 (Manuscript Writing 60 
Science Studies 3.00 Community Helpers (Sic Character: 170 


944 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Send Items Checked Above——Immediate Delivery. Include Postage on All Orders 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


TUcker 3911 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Free 112-page Catalag on Request . 
“GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS” 
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Classroom 


VISUAL 
AIDS 


(1% COLOR) 


Minimum Order $1.00 


© NEW HURSERY RHYME SERIES 
im COLOR 


$1.95 per set 
© A MEW SERIES IN COLOR 
INDIANS 
$1.95 per se? 
@ COLOR EXPERIENCE CARDS 
$2.50 per set 
@ PRIMARY MUMBER EXPERIENCE 
CARDS 
$2.50 per set 
© ALPHABET EXPERIENCE SERIES 
Twenty at it strated 4 hia lret fart th 
i4 ‘ os “6 per ot - 
e SEASONS 
ruart wpletur ‘orlng huene Pall 
Rive U“Melt £1.00 per set 


WE MET AT THE ZOO 


I ‘ Tiget hliephant 
i ‘ oT 


e ANIMALS 


firwiila i’ 


CLASSROOM SIGNS 
‘ rated ; fon lacement 
1. Our Meatth Clue 
2. Our Class Officer 
’ Our Libeary Oorner 
4 Our Gen Work 
5. Our Art OGorner 


Honor Rol: 
$1.00 per oot 


6. Our Cian 


Mi 
@ OUR COMMUNITY HELPERS 


Ten meet popul ‘ ty Helper ‘ine 0 
rie of of per et 


Huffalo 


, ; Leopard, Rear 
6.79 each—6760 per wt. 


at 


“ 


e WE CELEBRATE HOLIDAYS, SEA- 
SONS AND SPECIAL DAYS (calendar 


series) 
Shea panel rie yl 
$40 con, . 
OUR CLASSROOM CHARTS 
, ; r 


1. Our Glass Responsibilities Chart 
2 We Be GCommitticoe Work 
5. We Be Group Wort 
4. Gur Health and Gaefety Club 
6. Our Clase Art Club 
6. Our Reading Chart 
bf ' nl $4.50 per set 


@ STORY BOOK FRIENDS OF MIDDLE 


$7.60 


" 


GRADERS 
A baterne. fet « a? : | pet — 
reperetu ! ' f ' Itar } amd =66tivet 
Cliderella ‘al “ amd Tr von Tiwar 
jack and ’ i » ‘ Wine 
i webb ’ j New (lott “Teeny 
Meant T ts ! amd =Aladd ‘ 
lite Lamp ive t4 : 

The EAOH-—PER SET 

@ STORY BOOK FRIENDS OF YOUNG. 

ER CHILDREN 
’ pobet ine " ? The Tears, Litt Mevt 
hitng teowl t ! re Peter Habl 
Lite tet te r The Hilly Goate Gt 
’ it t ot Ol Wemen and tle 
t : am ot ives ree 
T ul } wate 


Price 61.906 per set 


LETCHER VISUAL AIDS 








We. 1 Logan Oirele, A. Ww Washington 6, 0. ©. 
was om fi "a ww lroeheure de 
rihing Leteher Viewsl Alde 

Yau 
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OUR exchange teachers of last year 
are still with us, and will continue 
through the November issuc. In De- 
comber a new group, who are start- 
ing their exehange teaching this 
September, will replace them. 


rather than destroy” 
briefly 
aim of the nature program at Bellfields 


‘To admire 


these words state the general 
~w heol. 

The first part of the program deals 
with common wild birds of this area. 
About each bird the children make a 
complete study—its physical being, its 
habits, ite nest and young, and how it 
helps or hinders the farmers. Studies 
of wild animals common to England 


Rach child 


which he sketches 


follow u similar outline. 
makes a booklet m 
the bird or animal and includes infor 


All look 


for colored illustrations 


mation, are encouraged to 


Because quickly glance 
at and do not really see their surround 
ings the teacher feels that these 
young folk should be trained to “look 


many pe ople 
nature 


at their surroundings and really see 
them.” Thus it ie that the 


when they firet begin to study wild and 


children, 


cultivated flowers, spend some time un- 


looking at one or two 
After this the flow 


labeled in their 


der guidances 
flowers thoroughly 
ers are sketched and 
booklets. 
Bellfields 


have a very 


School is very fortunate to 
wild and cultivated 
for by the chil- 
teacher of nature. 


Knowlton, England 


lov ely 


flower garden cared 


dren and the 


Roberta FE 


I spent the past week traveling 
through Zululand with a school inspee- 
tor. 

The names of Zululand are 
eo T will liet the villages 
Gingindhlovu, Mtubatuba, 


We spent a night at the 


unique, 
we visited 
Nongomea, 
and Eshowe 
Hluhluwe 

At the Gingindhlova 
wanted to talk to two teachers 
volunteered to take the 
would call first and 


Game Reserve 


school the in 
spector 
so | classes 
They were what we 
1 had already told sto 
children, 
Afrikaans 


have a 


second grades 
the English-«peaking 
whe were now joined by the 
group. Rather than let them 
free play period, I taught them a cirel 
game. My reasons for the decision were 
three donkeys grazing on the periphery 
of the echool grounds, and the snake 


ries to 


stories the principal had told me. Only 
answering the ery, 
had shot a black 


week before, 
Snake!” he 
Humans can 
being 

shot 


the 
“Snake! 


mamba,. five 


live almost 
minutes bitten 
Thirty have the 
grounds during the past year. The shot- 


gun is prov ided by the Li hool adminis 


after by one 


been on school 


tration, 
This does not give a clear idea about 
Zululand, but it does 
dangerously in 


education in 


we live these 


prove 
parte! 


Dorothy Morris, South Africa 


Ome of the useful instruments 
available to 
the 


thon Service 


tnost 

the 
United States 
It has filmstrips and mo 


American exchange 


teacher is Informa 


tion films on every section of the 
United States and these certainly sim 
plify the problem of deseribing the 
different parts of our country. This 


service is doubly important because 
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Authorities have 


many Educational 
audio-visual equipment and the U.S.LS. 


furnishes the projectors as well as the 


files. 
Here at Oxford Street School we 
have also used other color and sound 


motion pictures furnished by the serv- 
ice. The children enjoyed the films on 
\merican transportation, especially the 
documentary 


modern streamliners. A 


film on the life of a cowboy was espe- 
cially lt corrected some of the 


wild ideas the children had about how 


good 


and works. 
the 


a cowboy live . 
The 


tear her, is actually only the expense of 


com of service, for the 
mailing the films and equipment back 
to London. 

This service in widely 
britain and I feel the 


payer is getting full value for his in- 


used here in 
American tax- 
veatment, 


William D. Collins, Wales 


Kindergartens in the largest cities of 
the 
the Canadian program. 
ever, one of these cities is being forced 
to abandon its program 
of the unprecedented increase 


are an accepted part of 
How- 


province 
school 


kindergarten 
hve rause 
population. 


in the school 


Children who will be five before De- 


cember 31 enter school in September 
The first semester of the training is 
very like our own, with emphasis on 


being part of a larger social group, mu- 
sic, rhythms, storytelling, creative dra- 
Though there is much 
considerable 


matics, and art. 
freehand work 
coloring of hectograph copies. 

Seon after Christmas a truly academ- 


there is 


ie program is started. Children are 
given individual copies of the large 
pre-reading books, and progress into 
the series of small preprimers. Along 


with reading comes the formal printing 
of the alphabet, both small and capital 
letters. Number takes on more 
than simple counting of objects. Be 
fore school closes youngsters take for- 


work 


mal tests covering the preprimers. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


New 


first-class 


An exchange teacher going to 
Zealand 
air fare, and can apply it to travel by 
the difference 


allowance is for 


receives round-trip 


indirect routes, 


No 


transporting his family. 


paying 
himself, made 
In New Zealand the teacher receives 


a maintenance allowance in pounds 


(N.Z.), at 


change and at a higher level for a mar- 


one level for a single ex- 
ried exchange accompanied by his fam- 
In either case it is a liberal allow- 

For books 


and expenses there is an expense allow- 


ily. 


ance. necessary trips and 
ance up to sixtythree pounds or there- 
In addition exchange 
teacher gets a $1000 grant (Smith- 
Mundt Bill funds) in the United States 


to take care of taxes and dollar com- 


abouts, each 


mitments, inasmuch as the maintenance 
is not convertible. 

Actually it is a very comfortable and 
and | 
found Foundation to be 
cheap about anything. The cost of liv- 
ing is a bit lower here than at home 
Mind 
ber of 


satisfactory arrangement have 


never the 


housing, cars, and a num- 
short and 


you 
items are 
one has to pay through the nose to get 


very here 


satisfactory 


Alan L. Baldwin, New Zealand 


arrangements, 














THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


++» FOR SLOW LEARNERS 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER'S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
John Paul Jones 

The Rush for Gold 

Fur Trappers of the Old West 
Daniel Boone 





GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 

Wild Bill Hickok 

Buffalo Bill 





GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Kit Carson 

Cowboy and Cattle Trails 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 





GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Chief Blackhawk 

Alec Majors 

Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL >} 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday —The Arapaho Indian* 
*Starting level 
Write today for free brochure about this graded 


corrective reading program which includes 17 x 
22” four-color historic U. 8. Trails Map 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois Dept. 10 


nerit for 
“ tremendous 


boys and girls who are 


etarded in reading 
, Or. A. Stest Artiey, Uwe ty of 


Missourt 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES 


announces a NEW title 


DAN MORGAN - RIFLEMAN 
by Ernest E. Tucker 


\ colorful, dramatic 
story, but more than 
an exciting tale of ad 
venture about a bold, 
brave man in buck- 
skins. It is also the 
story of the long rifle 
that helped settle our 
country and that 
played its part in 
winning our freedom. 
Story rates reading 
level C by tested read- 
ing formulae. 
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TEACH READING? 





The very swing of the bat—as described and pictured in 
World Book— makes children want to read. Whatever 


their interests—coin-collecting, horses, dolls, or stars—World Book can 





turn daydreamers into readers. 


Reports from classroom teachers and reading clinics show that World 
Book can be a motivating factor in teaching children to read. That 
is how World Book is planned. Scientific studies of today’s curriculum 
assure complete covérage of information needed in elementary and 
secondary schools. Results are summed up in case histories like this: 


One laboratory school reported that a girl in- 
creased the grade level of her reading ability by 


one year and three months during just six . 
eo e 





months of the school year. Interested in horses; 
she began with the names of the breeds pictured. 
Learning these words encouraged her to try to < — 
read other material. World Book had what this 


child needed at the time she wanted it. 


World Book articles are written so they can be understood at the grade 
levels at which they are studied. Carefully planned visual aids en- 
courage learning and make the World Book Encyclopedia interesting 


and easy for children to use. 


WORLD BOOK 


encycloped ia 





om 


— 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


ee 


tlso publishers of Childcraft, Ame rica’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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they ll learn! 
All About The PEOPLE 

The CUSTOMS and 

The GEOGRAPHY 

of the Nations of the World with 


> | Fe Fi 
2 


WW. E EXPECT to see new titles, but 43rd St., New York 17; $6.00 single 
JUNIOR 


is interesting that many ‘trip. 

GEOGRAPHIC filmstrips now in production follow — uring the period of Recon- 
WORK BOOKS| * ”” pattern of presentation, OF struction, many people worked to 

story outline. It is a good S120, heal the breach caused by the Civil 
and indicates that filmstrips, like War while others seemed to be do- 

CUT- OUTS books, because of the variety of ing everything to prevent a recon- 
subject presentation, have much to ciliation between the two sections 

offer for classroom use Phe episodes and events shown in- 
clude political agitation, wartime 








Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 


Department of Communications, 
New York University 

















liere’s a world of fun and knowledge for children—a lasting, educational AMAZING ARITHMETIC—9 strips tivitie f - j | 
process for children to learn, vividly and accurat: ly, the customs, people s and in color; produced by Eye Gate activities oO nort i¢ m one south- 
histery of 14 foreign countries, by assembling their own table top dioramas. House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave.. Long mm boys and girls, Lincoln’s second 
. ee : ( 
Euch Cut-Out Diorama contains at least 30 cut-outs, printed in full, nat- Island City 1, N.Y.; $25.00 per set: inaugural, and economic struggles 
ural colors easy to cut out and assemble on standards. Children can form $4.00 single strip. For middle and upper grades. 
miniature village scenes, family and home groups. Important facts, simply \ , ; 
worded, are printed on the ba rt Ve are taken on a journey with J . ° : 
rded, are printed on the back of each figure — it " h the FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
He Ip your children be gin now to get acquainted with ne ople s in other lands im average x hool OY throug a the IN THE UNITED STATES—7 strips 
. « to know their homes their native animals and pets ... how they | areas of numbers, fractions, sums, in color; produced by The Jam 
live 2 on ~ travel, ware, and play Teach re about Our ar in = products, differences, and tests. Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
wonderTully easy way ith each book a set o nstructions how to use tne ; : Bivd., Detroit 11; $37.00 per set: 
g ove 4 g ec a] ; . . I 4 
Work Sheets for best results and a Quiz for the completion of the work. Facts are given meaning in terms $5.95 single strip. 
of shoe sizes, dress sizes, numbers 
PEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESE EEE TEE HE 
' ‘ in music, weight of candy and ce- lo appreciate what democrac\ 
¢ NEWRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, W. Y. | real boxes. Each experience be- ap} ‘ acy 
: Gentiomen: Please send N. American todians China ; comes the edium fo learning really means, we must understand 
' me Cut -Out Exchimos of Alaska Japan ' , ’ Bas Am "hie a F all the events whi h led up to the 
g UOtoramas as indicated, | Mexico Iwael ’ anithmet« or everyaday ie, ‘Or C : : "7%. : = abkee e 
& ewclose § tor Switzerland Arabia ' primary und middle grades onstitution. This series takes = 
& the order at the rate Netherlands Atrica : , on a_ vivid historical journey 
S of $1.00 each per boob France Australia th } > pe , 
+ ; : rough the early days of settle- 
san © th bo 0 tan 4 Inde | A COUNTRY DIVIDED AND RE- the events of the Revolut; 
' ' UNITED—«ingle strip; produced by a, Wee nS OF votuuon- 
MAP OF THE WORLD ' Name $| Museum Extension Service, 10 E. ry War, and the days when the 
in Full Color EsEPne Aeprtnwernechpereerefnapeponraqennmennererenenry . 
with your first order of 3 a City Zone State ove 6G FLEE LIE LE LLL 
@ more) CUTOUTS eee eee eee eee eee eee een eaeeeeeeeaaseeeaenaend | 25 APPLICATION 


entero TOWARD oo A 
(\7 Primary Art and pees | ( AN EBUCATION $//0_ | PHOTOS 


by Margaret F. Tugram Genuine Moen- 
?~\°4S Activities Materials 


Tone, Nationally 
“Jennie” would thrill teday at the oppor- 
On. if, Brand New Suggestions for Grades K-1-2-3 


Known Perfect 
tunity to marry the man she loved and Copies— 
continue to teach to earn the necessary 

i 
This year make Art Teaching an enjoy- 
: able adventure, by helping children 


Size 244" x 32”. 
salary for a high standard of living. 
express themselves 


“imme Send good head anc 
Price $3.50 | ghowlder photo. Orig- 
j inal returned unharmed 
Order from your Bookseller or the Publisher j 
Let me felp yen to do thls with my timeceving Ave & Actitey | COMET PRESS BOOKS | j $125 
Service . . ~ 
| will send you 8 months supply (4 Big Packets) of Art-Activity 11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. suremion qua quarry = Box ecoe 
material never before published. These projects ere printed in 
bold outline, actual tite-——reaedy to use, on 8) « 11 paper. These —_ MOEN PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
plans are Hexible & your results will have «@ Mew Leek 
Plans include Holidays, Autumn, Winter, Spring, Summer BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED June's Art Shop 
, Halloween, Thankagiving, Christmas, Raster and Our etaff offers expert editing, handsome ps ; 


Patriotiam 
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many others. (Packets are sent separately-—not all at once.) design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy Materials EKach Month 
& MONTHS’ NEW MATERIAL in 4 Big Packets, only $3.50 ie A - 9 S* -g F-- SB 
(Sept-Oct) (Nov-Dec) (Jan-Feb) (March-April) general considered. Mail your manuscript PATTERNS . PROJECTS ° POEMS F ETC. 
Ss jal Autuma Trial Packet (s§ +-Oct) 1.00 for free analys No obligation 
_ With Each $3.50 wit y~t Get § —  GREENWK H BOOK Pt BI ISHERS Each Packet $1.10 
— » Attn. M Carson 459 Fifth Ave 
= FREE al Art Projects Selected from Past Year's 5 2 Tate York 17, N. y. a P.O. Box 338, Ft. Des Moines, lowe 
Services. a 
| ELSA L. CLARK, 928 W. Roesevelt Road, Wheaton, til. mn /Le - Tdeal Baok for Group Singing 
f Piease send me your Primary Art Service keptember through April | enclose § 0 | 
| | Please nd me your Special Autumn Sept-Oct. Introductory Art Packet. | enclose | 
| si. thew riaht to send additional 62.50 for Year's service. } = 
Re | Sociability Songs 
| Adde | Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
ae cute Gine Gum eine GUD aD Gun exe co > ame ome J to sing .. . a tremendous value for the money 


\..224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 





12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Seaee 
poo > beeneaew Gaawenm peasy Seen, Cuntaine nenty 21 Human interest 39 Folk Songs 


and pechant f " Met how oo 1 fr ' 1 
) ath . ‘ com toe sTAMMERER ba t t very ltiay and 1 jal cecasion 
PLU} 7 recitatha oelal studies and Pnglish Lilustrated 


AND MANY OTHERS 

LOW PRICED—Only 40¢ per Copy 
$32.00 per hundred (not prepaid) 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 


' oe leatle ft 
nPeket Wr Carefully indexed Postage prepaid mn cash rilers 


Dept |. -8 VOCAL METHODS Fr. A. OWERN PUBLISHING OO ., Danerille, NY 


Hard Cover 62.50. Paper Cover 62.00. Order from 
j 




















257 Ninth St.. Winona Loke, Indiana ‘ 
ef ” : . 
Worried about teaching SPANISH in the grades?” | | Pieose send me o somple copy of SOCIABILITY | 
on ¢ new Wolfedie HANDBOOK for TRACHERS of SPANISH. Ite lessor SONGS. | enclose ic for postage and packing i 
piace show me just whet te do Why dont you write for « vy | Nome ; 
me eae ae ae —_——_— men a eae a arr i ae ee ee — SS oar aTrerrare  re>——— at ————— - —— ; 
or. J pages Owens, Michigan Stato Nermal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan School Grode You Teach 
Vien 1 me cuptes of a" F : ' 
the It k for Teac! t of anteh | Seu Address ' 
‘ } . tary OU at 81 pe Address 
vy, postpeld. | enclose § . (Please Print) City —_ ———_ State - j 
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outstanding leaders planned th 
framework for the new nation. For 
upper grades. 


MAP SERIES—1 color strip and 1 
black and white; produced by Young 
America Films, Ine., 18 E. 41st St.. 
New York 17; $8.00 per set. 


Teac hers ol geography and his 
tory will find this series helpful and 
practical. There many 
the two strips, Economic Geogra 
phy Maps in color, and Outline 
Maps in black and white, can be 
used. They are a source of infor 
mation about crops, transportation 
They ar 


are ways 


and geographical facts. 


also valuable in preparing your 
chalkboard maps, for drill work 
and other map experiences. For 


middle and upper grades. 


PIONEER HEROES—6 strips in 
color; produced by MeGraw-Hlill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
t2nd St., New York 36; $32.50 per 
set; $6.00 single strip. 


into 
indiv iduals 


This series gives an insight 


the lives of colorful 
who helped explore and open up 
our great country to settlement 
Kit Carson, Bill Clark, and others 
included. The set 
clear and interesting story of Davy 
Crockett’s home life and _ political 
tattle 


discussion of 


are includes a 


career, and pictures of the 
of the Alamo, with 
its importance in American his 
tory. For middle and upper grades 


SOUTH AMERICA—4 strips in col- 
or; produced by Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Phwy.. 


Chicago 14; $19.00 per set; $6.00 


single strip. 


With the spec ial needs of fifth- 
graders in mind, _ this was 
produced in correlation with the 
Rand McNally books “¢ reography 
of World Peoples.” From Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas to the tip 
of Argentina, we see the lands of 
South America and how the peo- 
ple live. Historical and geographi- 
cal facts are combined to provide 


series 


complete data about places and 
products The strips will be good 
for social-studies work at this grade 
level, and for schools following the 
core curriculum type of work, since 
all of the material can be used in 
a number of different subject units 
For upper evrades 


TRANSPORTATION—6 


strips in 


color; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, UL; $36.00 


per set; $6.00 single strip. 


These pictures show how trans- 
has progressed on the 
and air 


portation 


highways, by rail, water, 
from crude wheel carts to modern 
jet planes They factual 


details, plainly told, and pros ide a 


present 


basis for provocative questions and 


discussions. For primary grades 


A New Reference Sheet 


Filmstrip Reference Sheet, No. 4, is 
If you wish to have a 
self-addressed 
‘ ypher, Fdi- 

Instructor, 


now available. 


copy, send a stamped, 
envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
torial Department, The 


Dansville, N.Y 





GIFTS tho: Teachers ona Pupils 





, 


Simple DO-IT - YOURSELF Projects in 


CAN 
MAKE 


.. easily, 
quickly! 


* Pre-cut 
Aluminum 
* Engraved 
(recessed) 
Design 
eo 





1. Fill in 
with paint 

2. Finish off 
with emery 
cloth. 
(Brightens 
"hi-lines”) 


Beautiful Lustrous ALUMINUM . . . the no- tarnish metal 


Educational Fun! Beautiful 
bracelet 


WONDERFUL 


of high non-tarnish quality, readily 


engraved with high-level detail for polishing to bright 
or ie 


greens, white, black available paint 


useful keepsakes 


Chains and medallions are 


adjustable. Designs handsomely and deeply 


contrasty finish. Use reds, blues, 


model plane “Dope.” Complete instructions 


& emery cloth with each. Shipped POSTPAID. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Send today! 














: LIZ CRAFT Box 416-A, Park Ridge, Ili. : fecial 
5 - , | enclose $ for: ; ANY ASSORTMENT 
; DAVY CROCKETT Key Chains 25¢ ea. (5 for $1) ' of 25 
' DAVY CROCKETT Bracelets 30¢ ea. 14 tor $1) : 
‘ Girl's HEART Bracelet—Horse 30¢ ea. (4 for $1 ' for only $500 
' Girls’ HEART Bracele!—Dog 30¢ en 4 for $1) ' 
' Boy's KEY CHAIN—Horse 25¢ ea. (5 for $1) ' 
a Boy's KEY te 254 ea. (5 for $1 ' 

SPECIAL Assortment of 25 pieces $5 ' | 
: SPECIAL Assortment of 50 pieces $9.75 ' ANY ASSORTMENT 
: ‘ of 50 
a NAME 
' ' for only $975 
g ADDRESS : 
' ae 
g city STATE ' 
boococesesesessesssesoocoessossesssseessesact MINIMUM ORDER $1, 





Fast becoming the country’s most 


widely-acclaimed science series 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


For Grades 1-6 
By Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s new Exploring 
Science series for Grades 1-6 continues 
to win high praise from educators coast- 
to-coast. Here is a truly modern “sci- 















ence-doing” series emphasizing pupils’ 
first-hand experiences in terms of what 
the study of science will do for them. 


LOW-COST EQUIPMENT 

In Exploring Science you'll find hun- 
dreds of original, easy-to-do experi- 
ments that can be performed by your 
pupils with equipment of little or no 
cost. 


TIME-SAVING TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 

The carefully-tested Teachers’ Editions 
provide you with time-saving directions 
that will help you to present a well- 
rounded program with confidence. 





fell ee ere tata irae 


Send for further information today at 
the branch office that serves your state. 


AND BACON, INC. 


ALLYN 


STON 


4 f 5. Ma iZelhielal m@ ila tt 
NEW Y vr 
HIC At 


ATLANT 
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Te Helpp You 


in teaching 


Elementary 
Scteuce 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


(A department of NEA) 
agers 
m@ THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
BULLETIN 


Issued six times a year; includes 
practical, “down-to-earth” arti- 
cles on successful methods and 


devices for teaching elementary 
science; provides an exchange of 
experiences and problems; an- 
nounces new materials, confer- 
ences, and other items of interest 
to elementary teachers; now re- 
ceived in schools totaling 15,000 


teachers. 


A SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION BRINGS 
YOU TEN COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 


plus 
The Association journal—The Science 


Teacher—and other NSTA services 


$5.00 a year 


> BOOKS OF SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND PROJECTS 


i Experiments With Water 

tl Experiments With Air 
It] Experiences With Fuels and Fire 
IV Experiences With Heat 


V Experiences With Magnetism and 
Electricity 
Vi Experiences With Sound 


Vil Experiences With Light and Color 
75 cents cach; $4.50 for set of seven 
Over 200 classroom-tested ideas 
and teaching suggestions; useful 
in primary through junior high 
school grades; require only simple 
and low-cost materials easily ob- 


tainable. 
USE COUPON BELOW TO ORDER 


National Science Teachers Ass'n 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


C) Remittance enclosed: $ 
{) Please bill fer the following 


Subscription to Blementary Seheo! 
Selence Bulletin and other NSTA 


membership services $6.00 
Set ts) Vols. Vil @ $4.50 5 
Vol. i vol. il 
Vol, ttl Vol. iV 
Vol. ¥ Vol. Vi 
Voi. Vil 5 

NAME 

ADORESS 

POST OFFICE ZONE 

STATE 

{ 16 











Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Leaf out of President Eisenhower's 
book school 
Maxwell, our superintendem, is going 
to talk to our 
thinks it 


good idea if he did thie once a month. 


opens tomorrow so Mr 


town on the radio 


tonight. Ted would be a 


Well, 
Mr. Maxwell emphasized the point on 
the radio last night. Furthermore, he 
visit the 


Johnny can read in our town 


encouraged every parent to 


elementary school principal's office if 
phase of their 


I'm certainly sat- 


they questioned any 
child's development 

isfied with the progress our Susie made 
good we hools 


community, and 


last year. Seems to me 


are up to the local 


they'll be just a¢ good as we make 
them 
Ha! Just ae | thought. Lena Staub 


did not like Mr. Maxwell's talk. Called 
it camouflage. Furthermore, she’s glad 
Jackie is out of elementary echool and 
into junior high. TU lay « small wager 
that in two weeks’ time she'll be pan- 


ning the seventhgrade teachers for all 





Lea, 
AS 


she's a typical 


ever I saw one. 


word but «he 
wistful as John, Bud, 
off for « hool. Her 
leaves a half 
spent the time in 
even though Helen 


didn't say a 
little 
started 


Helen 
looked a 
and Susie 
hour 
what 


junior-high bus 
later and she 
I call “primping,” 
considers that a completely vulgar ex- 
pression. The jump from elementary to 
junior high school seems to be asizable 
one, even though our school earnestly 
tries to prepare the sixth-graders for 
what's ahead. 


Ellery 
physical ed last 
year, is his sixth-grade John 
says Mr. Martin laid it on the line, 
man to man, the first day and the girls 
loved it. There are two other 
teachers in our school this year. Hope 
they're ae good as Ellery. 


John ie in seventh heaven 


Martin, who taught 


teacher. 


men 


First impression deluxe-——Susie’s new 
teacher is a Mra. Forsythe, who is re- 
turning to teaching this year after a 
lapse. “She's awful much 
declared Susie, “but 
(Susie's first. 


nine-year 
like a 
I guces 


Miss Billings 


*Editertel Neto: Negative Parent—e term 
im Betty Parent's town for perentse whe pan 
the echeols, refuse te join the P.T.A., gripe 
about the teachers, end co forth, It appar- 
ently used quite commenly in her com- 
menity end che wee curpriced when we in- 
quired as to ite meaning. 
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grade teacher) is going to help her 


” 
learn how pretty soon. 


Helen talks loftily to the boys about 


the joys of junior high school, ex- 
plaining how wonderful it is to travel 
from clase to clase and have seven 
different 
phone I heard her wailing confidential. 
about the situation. 
big prob- 
lem. No teacher knows what the 


Helen is 
week's 


teachers. On the upstairs 


ly to Margie Lee 
Homework seems to be the 
others 
afraid 
work to 


have assigned, and 


she'll end up with a 
do in one night. 

Parem, Schoolboy 
™~ heol, 


bursting his 


Bud 


Mann 


Lieutenant 


Patrol, Horace came 
today 
I found the 
Bon Ami 


home practically 


buttons. hand serub brush 
and the removed from the 
bathroom and closet—eon- 


fieeated for the purpose of scrubbing 


the Sam Browne belt. 
Bake sale tomorrow to raise 
for football protective 
the boys. The 
ing the sale, and 
to make five 


money 
equipment for 
men's committee is hav- 
Ted says he's going 
dozen doughnuts in the 
deep fryer tonight. Tm going to the 


movies. 


We raised $155.00 at the sale 
At least we'll be able to buy enough 


today. 
pants, shoulder pads, and helmets for 
two teams. The school policy is touch 
football only during school hours, but 
Mr. Landis is to try interclass regular 


games after school 


ask Mrs. 


Fontaine to save empty babyfood jars 


Susie went next door to 


for her. “Science project,” she ex. 
plained briefly. Mrs. Fontaine is only 
too happy to have 
jare away. 


someone carry the 


Bud is studying South America and 
is doing a report on diamond mining 
in Brazil. He had three boys here after 
school, planning a tape recorder mur- 
der mystery called “The Theft of the 
Black Diamond.” They worked on it 
until I broke it up at six o'clock. Bud 
says it will positively the en- 
tire class. 


- ” 
wow 


John wants to buy « paper route. I 
called Mr. Landis and he said it would 
be a good idea. He'll. have 
from 6:30 to 10 each 
but it will “he 
Ted 
every night at 9 o'clock 
to do it. 


to deliver 
morning. All 
right now, tough in the 


winter. says he must be in bed 


if he’s going 


at dinner was whether or 
Bud said true 
John settled it’ by 
the encyclopedia 


Big topic 
not beetles can fly. 
beetles only crawl. 
getting while the 
table For the 
record, they fly, jump, climb, dig, bore, 
there are 


kinds. 


was cleared for dessert. 


and furthermore, 
200,000 different 


and swim, 


more than 


Ellery Martin is also acting as coun- 
selor to the filth and sixth-grade boys. 
“Gave us a birds and Bees lecture to- 
day.” said Bud with a grin, “but I 
already knew about the stuff.” 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 
A NEW SERVICE 
now being offered $a2 7 
by Kent State Uni- 
versity.in Kent 
Ohio, promises to 
prove a big help to 
teachers all over the 
country. Called the 
National Tape Re 
pository, sponsored 
by DAVI-AERT 
Committee on Radio 
and Recording, the new program makes 
available a complete selection of education. 
al lectures, interviews and dramatic pro- 
ductions to elementary schools, secondary 
schools and colleges. 


WANT TO RECEIVE recordings 
through the National Tape Reposi- 
| tory? Just send as many reels of “‘raw”’ 





de eat He = 





| (umrecorded) magnetic tape as you 


want to have recorded with the lecture, 
play, ete. of your 
choice. The cost is 
only 50¢ per 15 min- 
utes of recording time, 
plus postage. For a 
complete catalogue of 
subjects, address the 
Dept. of Audio-Visual 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
ington, D.C. 


ANY ADDITION YOU MAKE to your 
school’s tape library is sure to sound better 
| if it’s recorded on “SCOTCH” Brand Mag- 
netic Recording Tapes. And did you know 





Instruction, 


N.W., Wash- 


there are now three fine “SCOTCH” Brand 
Tapes to choose from? No. 111 Tape for 
superior recordings at low cost ... No. 120 


High Output Tape, famous for hich fidel- 
ity... and new Extra Play Tape 190, with 
50% more tape wound on a conventional 
size reel. All three guarantee crisp tone, 
brilliant playback, perfect erasability. 
Remember the name— “SCOTCH” Brand 
Magnetic Recording Tapes 


EVER HEARD YOURSELF LECTURE? 
Errors in enunciation, minor defects 
in speech and grammar sometimes 
mar the classroom delivery of instruc- 
tors. That's why more and more teach- 
ers use magnetic recording tape to 
evaluate their voices during the school 
year. By making recordings of their 
voices, then listening to playbacks, 
teachers can hear—and eliminate— 
errors in their own speech. 


GOING ON A 

TRIP? Magnetic 

recording tape can 

make your vacation 

ag jaunt a memorable 

oe one tor vourself and 

& your students. Us- 

ing a portable re- 

corder you can put 

together a wonderful “audioaibum” of your 

visit to other cities, even other countries, 

You'll find a recorder and a supply of tape 
make enjoyable traveling companions! 





THANKS FOR YOUR SUGGESTIONS 
for uses of magnetic tape in the school. I'll 
pass on some of them in these columns from 
time to time. Have any questions on mag- 
netic tape or tape record- 
ing? Drop me a line—c/o 
Educational Division, Min 
nesota Mining and Manu 
facturing Company, 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6 
Minnesota. © 1955 3M Co 








The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made 
n U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING 


AND MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 
| New York 16, N.Y. 








Hore are the new (G5 
delivery quaranteed 
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NEW! This year, in response to demand, 
a new group of titles for beginning pupils 
has been added to the Cadmus line. See 
Group K, at the right. 


DELIVERY GUARANTEED, in one October 
shipment, on all of these 60 titles of Set No. 
14. In addition, there are about 350 other 
Cadmus Books now in print on which 
equally prompt delivery is also guaranteed. 


GET MORE out of your school allotment, 
and avoid “out-of-print” and “back-order” 
frustrations, by ordering guaranteed de- 
livery Cadmus Books. Ask for complete 
catalogs and order forms. Use the coupon 
at right. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION. All Cadmus 
Books are delivered “transportation free”, 
which eliminates all guesswork as to the 
exact cost of the books to you. 


47 PUBLISHERS cooperate with E. M. Hale 
and Company to bring the miracle of Cad- 
mus Books to schools and libraries: the 
best books in better bindings at lower cost. 
Every Cadmus Book is attractive, rugged, 
inexpensive, carefully chosen by a dis- 
tinguished Editorial Board from the best 
being published in America. 





THE NATION'S GREATEST BARGAIN IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


ge ee ee ee ee ee ee FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS HANDY COUPON (eee am ome com Gone iene oe hy 
GROUP THREE — (Grades 3, 4 and 5) 


& GROUP K—KINDERGARTEN (Grades 1 and 2) 





T Price 


$1.92 


$1.35 


$1.26 


$i. 
$1.42 


$1.68 
$1.92 


Sis 


$1.78 


fil 


Price 
1.9 
$i. 
$1.8 





$i“ 
5 


Copies Total 


A Child's Good Night Book, Brown 
A Child's Good Morning, Brown 
(2 books bound in one volume) 


The Cock, the Mouse and the 
Little Red Hen, LeFevre 


I Like Trains, F oolley 


Let's Find Oat, 
Schneider & Schneider 


The Little Fur Family, Brown 


The Man in the Manhole, and 
Other Fixit Men, Sage 

Mrs. Mallard’s Ducklings, Delafield 
The New Singing Time, Coleman 
Night and Day, Brown 

The Night Before Christmas, 
Moore 

Perez, the Mouse, Coloma 

This Is the Water that Jack 
Drank, Scott 

This Is the Milk that Jack 


Drank, Scott 
(2 books bound in one volume) 


This Is the Way the Animals 
Walk, F oodcock 
Here Comes Daddy, Parks 


(2 books bound in one volume) 
Timid Timothy, ¥ illiams 
While Susie Sleeps, Schneider 


GROUP ONE — (Grades |, 2, 3) 


Total 





Copies 


Lance and Cowboy Billy, 
Holt & Coggins 


Little Fa, Creekmore 

The Runaway Elephant, Terry 
The Seaweed Hat, Slobodkin 
T-Bone the Baby Sitter, Newberry 


GROUP TWO — (Grades 2, 3 and 4) 














Price 
$1.20 


$1.05 
a 
$1.% 
sil 
' 

$1.38 


$1.71 
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Copies | Total 
Dusty and His Friends, Black 


Excitement in Appleby Street, 
Crist & Crist 


The Lazy Beaver, Bowen 
Lokoshi, Creekmore 

Lucky Days for Johnny, Smith 
Lacy’s Christmas, Molloy 

Mr. Dawson Had a Farm, Work 
Surprise for a Cowboy, Bulla 


Why Cowboys Sing, in Texas, 
LeGrand 











— — 


CADMUS 
OOKS — 








Price 
tia’ 
$1.92 
7 

fiat 
$h.a7 
tiat 
$1.17 
$1.17 
$1.65 
sia 


Copies 


Total 


GROUP FOUR — (Grades 4, 5 and 6) 





The Elephant's Child, Kipling 

Honk, the Moose, Stong 

How the Camel Got His Hump, Kipling 
How the Leopard Got His Spots, Kipling 
How Rhinoceros Got His Skin, Kipling 
Merry Men of Gotham, Jagendor/ 
Pippi Longstocking, Lindgren 

The Taming of Giants, Cordon 

Windy Foot at the County Fair, Frost 





Prive 
Sia 
$1 68 
$i 
ti 
$1.17 
sil 
$1.17 


Price 
1. 


$1.38 


$1.95 
sii? 
$1.20 


Prive 
$i. 
$i. 
$1.7 
ti.20 





i258 


Coptes 





GROUP FIVE — (Grades 5, 6 and 7) 


Total 


Elijah, the Fishbite, Turnbull 

Elmer and the Dragon, Cannett 

The Family that Grew and Grew, Daher 
The Gray-Nosed Kitten, Mason 

Homer Sees the Queen, Baker 
Lightfoot, Shippen 

Then Came Timothy, Frost 





Copies 


Total 


GROUP SIX — (Grades 6, 7 and 8) 


Bobeat, Anderson 


How Old Stormalong Captured 
Mocha Dick, Shapire 


Red Letter Days, Sechrist 
Texas Star, Meadowcroft 


Tim's Place, Evans 





Copies 








Total 


Drums in the Forest, Dwight 

The Good Ways, Ansley 

King Philip, the Indian Chief, Averill 
Rebel Siege, Kjelgaard 

Thad Owen, Filson 
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£. M. AALE AND COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


© Please send me the books indicated above, at the net delivered 
poet {ree prices as shown, or 


© Please send me complete catalogs listing about 400 Cadmus 
Books still in print, and order forms for set #14 


State 
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Jor Bias 


Your School 
THE BUSY MAN AND THE NIGHTTIME NOISES 


1955 - 1956 


See these new titles by WINSTON The Busy Man with his dog and cat watched the moon rise and listened to 
the little night noises: the bullfrog, the evening train, the tinkle of pen- 
nies he put in his bank. The story is as simple as that, but wholly satis- 
fying in picture and words. 

Picture-book age Lothrop, Lee & Shepard; $2.00 


REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 





PUPPETS GO TO SCHOOL 
A WORLD FULL OF HORSES 


A professional book for the teacher of 233 pages helping Written and illustrated by Dahlow Ipcar 
“When grandfather was a little boy the world was full of horses.” In this 


teachers and Students make puppets, give puppet plays, and : L 
book you see them again, all kinds, pulling carriages, fire engines, and 


r " , 
make masks Includes History of Puppe try, Musi with stagecoaches. Then come the horses of today. A good first horse book. 
dges 3-6 Doubleday & Co.; $2.50 


Puppet Plays. 


HERE COME THE DEER 


By Alice Go.sdey, pictures by Garry MacKenzie 
L T T L E H A P P Y Ww A Y The story of the deer family, beginning with the 
White Tail as a fawn and taking it through to 
T O N U M B E R S C A R D S maturity. Included also are elks and caribou. 
The book is so readable, it will be very useful. 
{ges 6-10 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.50 





” ; 


A pack of 10 cards in color 2%" x 3%”, designed to 
help build meaning and understanding of the numbers 1 OJIBWAY DRUMS 

By Marian W. Magoon, illustrated by Larry Toschik 

, Little Half Sky had a gift of keen ears. It was he who heard the lroquois 
group pattern on the reverse side. Numbers and patterns drums and warned his father. Too young to go to war, he saved his father 


through 10. Each card has a number on the front and a 


are “staggered” to permit sequence counting, stacking, and by a trick with the drums. 


displaying or to picture a number and its group pattern side- Life on beautiful Blech bo FUN WITH YOUR CAMERA 


land, Indian food, life in a By Mac end tra Presman 


by -sicle i . 
a gent or we This book explains the parts of the camera and 
e 
‘ : oF ~” oye , vm i ' — a what each does; what focus means, how to 
Uh same set of cards 14 x 20 for classroom display and ey Sere load snap the shutter, how to photograph peo- 
; { 8-12 L s; $2.75 pie : ; : 
use. Price, $3.60 net. geo OS engmans; 52.25 ple, trick pictures. Many illustrations. 
Ages 8-up Random House; $1.50 


> om . . THE FIRST BOOK OF ROADS 
Have you enough copies of By Jean Bothwell, pictures by W. R. Lohse 
A very exciting littl book tracing roads throughout time. Beginning with 


a survey of early roads, trails and roads in America, the book ends with 
Ww | N S T O N D | C T | O N A R Y The illustrations carry out the feeling of the 


chapters on roadbuilding. 


book—“There is something forever exciting about ar 1.” 
F O R S C H O O L S All ages hranklin Watts Co.; $1.95 


BOY OF THE ISLANDS 
By Will Lipkind, illustrated by Nicolas 
A delightful story of a Hawaiian boy, Lua. A 


for this school year? Winston's is the finest elementary school 
dictionary ever published. 


shark bite seemed to have ended his ambition 
to be a runner like his father but a priest helps 
him get back his strength and courage. 

dges 7-10 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 


WINSTON HEALTH SERIES THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER 


By Jonreed Lauritzen, illustrated by Hoke Denetsosie 

. , , P A magnificent story of a Navajo shepherd boy who eventually killed 
The most beautiful health texts ever printed and they’re Tey enn, he commen, whe fed Bean Millan Bio tethers pst ini. 
full of health facts, yet feature the story approa h. tating the wild animals, and most exciting of all, his fight with the 
cougar, Jadih won a thousand dollars at the great Powwow. It gives 
an excellent picture of the Indians today. 

dges 10-up Little, Brown & Co.; $2.75 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY WHEELS: A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


Written and illustrated by Edwin Tunis 


Your pupils, grades | through 8, will enjoy the new 








1910 Arch Street . Philadelphia 7, Pa. Corgeous is not one bit too strong a word for this history of the wheel from the 

primitive form to the modern sport car. Thousands of drawings show all forms 

Pasade: a 2, Calif, * Chicago 16, Ill, * Marianna, Fla. * Dallas 1, Texas f land transportation, and with it is a social history of man, so well written you 
feel the atmosphere, the creak of leather, and the axle’s screech. 

4ll ages World Publishing Co.; $3.95 
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yo will want to get off to a 

good start this year by buying 
one or more of Columbia’s out- 
standing new series, “Now We 
Know.” Here is a collection ol 
songs that are truly educational, 
yet crammed with lilting tunes 

Album 2 ‘ages 5-9) contains six 
of the cleverest ditties I] have ever 
heard, and each one answers those 
questions children ask that are so 
hard to explain. “Why Are Ba- 
nanas Picked Green?” “Why Do 
Stars Twinkle?” “Why Can't I See 
in the Dark?” “Why Does a Bee 
Buzz?” Can you answer them in 
an interesting way? Let this rec- 
ord do it for you. ‘The lyrics are 
clearly sung, the subject matter is 
authentic, and the music has a 
jazzy bounce that will prove to 
your pupils that you aren't a 
stuffed shirt, musically speaking 
Louis Untermeyer has described 
these songs as having “all the im 
mediate charm of a nursery rhyme, 
and the concentration of a singing 
commercial.” 

If you teat h older children (age 
9-15 you have probably beer 
queried many times about the 
atom, molecules, radar, and tel 
vision. Unless your science knowl 
edge is extremely current, you may 
feel inadequate, and wonder when 
to find spare time to acquire mort 
information Album 1, with four 
clever songs on the aforementioned 
topics, will clear the air. The tunes 
will be easy to pick up by ear; one 
sounding like “A Frog Went A 
Courting” and another like Jing! 
Bells.” There is no danger of over 
selling these records; they're abso 
lutely tops Now We Know Serie 

Songs to Learn By (Columbia 
Album 1, J-2015, $1.19; Album 
J4-236, $.98; 45 rpm 

The beginning of school oft 
finds girls and boys forgetting 
manners they had back in June 
Instead ol prea hing and lecturin 
try a clever approach and pla 
Py ler the Pu her i his is a de light 
ful tale about a man named Pete: 
who is afflicted with the habit of 
pushing people out of his way when 
he takes a walk. When he meets ; 


man on a bicv« le who just cant be 


4 Cerrection 


The original cast recording of The 
Lady and the Tramp reviewed in the 
June issue was credited by mistake to 
RCA Victor, when it should have been 
described os a Capitol Album. We are 
very sorry about this error. 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


pushed, Peter gets a bicycle. He 
then meets a man driving a taxi, 
then a bus, a train, an ocean liner 
You can readily see how this pro- 
gression finally spells disaster for 
Peter This lends itself beautifully 
to an assembly program, acted out 
in pantomime by fifth- or sixth- 
graders, or the safety patrol. Peter 
the Pusher (Young People’s Rec- 
ords, YPR 3405, 78 rpm, $1.25) 





COREE 


You, too 


*Reprint 


A aime 
School 


Street 


in subject matter 


treasure cheat for 


Such comment on 
coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 


As a result, any one of the 


Hour can stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 





Please send me further information about The @) ire 


Hlour and A copy of Ty iawure Trvaila 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
ources: The Record Center, 
921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
John's Place, Brooklyn 15 (request on 
school letterhead brings free  cata- 
logue}; Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St. N.W. Washington 6, Du (alse 
has a free catalogue available). 
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THOUGHTFUL 
TEACHER... 


thinks of The 


hildren’s 
Our 






“Rach of the 16 volumes contain atoriea that are related 


Almost 2,000 illustrations, many in 


color, will help to keep young readera interested in this 
many a year,”-——from a recent review by a 


prominent educator in a leading sacholastic publication.* 


The Children'a Hour ia more than happy 


board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 
to aak 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 


the work should include 


16 beautiful volumes of The Children’s 


books cover a wide range of ayes and interests There are 
biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished author and 
illustrators neluding many Newbery and Caldecott Award 


winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children's Hour 


a pleasure to Use 


appreciate The Children's Hour le t 


let us send you complete nformatior 


the full review furnished upor @jueat 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children's Hour authors, puzzles, games 

all are included in this monthly magazine! Year's 
subseription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 


your pupils, Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenve 
Chicago |, Mlinois 


a> epee ene Gun annie ane 


City State 


iets AM Uitis cites cece deity euten andi antes etn ane eaten aad 
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* . PREE! Semple Lessons ..:°;: 


See for yourself how you can increase student interest 


a, eliminate night work. Choose from any of the splendid , 
new titles in the new DITTO Workshop Catalog. Send 
for your FREE Sample Copy with Lessons. Each page 
produces 200 Liquid copies 
Fill in and mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY. 

















* ask for yours today ! Bas. 





save yoursell hours of classroom time and wirtually © - 








>) 
; 
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Use minutes to 
save hours with 


DITTO 


and Ditto Workbooks 


Have more time to do the things you want to do! 
More time for yourself—more time for your 
children. That is Ditro’s gift to you. Ditto 
lesson sheets save weary hours of lesson pre- 
paring, provide time for relaxation and self- 
improvement. Ditto’s abundant, low cost 
lesson materials coordinate activity, organize 
minds, save time and aid your teaching a dozen 
ways, in and outside of the classroom. 
Get started on DITTO’S daily help! 
Mail coupon promptly! 


NEW DITTO D-10 


NEW 





wy new Ditto Workbooks are 
now available ! new subjects include: Reading Read- 


iness—Learning Forms, Books |-!1 (Kindergarten); Learn- 
ing Words, Book | (Primer level), Book 11 (First Reader level); 
Birds (Grades 2-4); completely new and modern Arithmetic 
Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 through 8; Simple Science 
Experiments, Books |-11 (middie grades) and dozens of other 
titles by well known educators, embodying teacher-approved 
procedures. $3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE catalog NOW. 
FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES... MAIL THIS! 




















DITTO, Inc., 2231 W. Horrison St., Chicago 12, Wlinois ¥ 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: ! 
| Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator | 

| Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid Duplication | 
Arrange @ DITTO demonstration for me. | 
OE 
School ——— ——— — ; 
Address . — | 
Post Office County State 











Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


News of the times: 


“Ohio teachers will hereafter be paid to 
attend County Institute.” 

“School Boards of North Dakota must 
now pay $45 a month to all holders of 
second-grade certificates.” 

“All county teachers in Hlinois will re 
ceive $2 a month extra for janitor fees.” 

“Pennsylvania is being congratulated on 
a new humane law which forbids experi 
menting with any living creature in a 
publie school.” 

“About 18,000 teachers attended the 
summer session of the National Educa. 
tion Association in Asbury Park, New 
Jersey.” 


H.O.A. motto for September: 


“No thought, no word, no act of man 
ever dies. They are as immortal as his 
soul. Somewhere in this world he will 
meet their fruits in part; somewhere in 
the future life he will meet their gath 
ered harvest.” 


“This is your last chance to get The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for $1.00. On 
October 2, the magazine goes up in 
price - 


Seventeen Horatio Alger books were of 
fered at 27 cents each, with the comment 
“These spirited books will provide the 
heenest delight and enjoyment of stirring 
life adventures.” 


Results of a questionnaire on teaching 
fads and frills conducted by the New York 
Globe; Cards were sent to 15,500 parent» 
of school children, with responses from 


8,532. Yes vo 
Physical training 6,656 841 
Drawing 6.267 1,068 
Music 6341 1,080 
Sewing 5,366 1,720 


A three-and-a-half-hour 
day for first-graders 
A five-hour day 

spent in full classes 
for first-graders 6,738 945 


1919 We 


This fine white organdie waist, round 
yoke with wide lace, two wide panels of 
lace down the front with ten tucks, fancy 
tucked and lace sleeves and wide plaited 
back, in all sizes, for only $1.50. 
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Intellectual 
Cafeterias 
are not 
ENOUGH 





. 


RT. REV. MSGR. NICHOLAS H. WEGNER 


Director of Boys Town, Nebraska 


e teacher's job would be a simple one if 

the classroom were nothing more than an 
intellectual cafeteria, Fortunately such is not 
the case. The classroom is a training ground, 
and book learning is but one of the means to 
this end. The responsibility associated with 
teaching is rooted in the importance of the 
individual pupil. 

To fulfill this responsibility the teacher 
needs to have an understanding of the child 
who learns, as well as the subject which is 
learned. Particularly does the teacher need 
to recognize behavior deviations and know 


how to deal with them. 


All who work with children are familiar 
with occasional manifestations of unusual 
behavior which are difficult to understand, 
Why is it that a child does as he does? 

One child sulks when criticized. Another 
is stubborn and resentful of authority. An- 
other refuses to play, preferring to remain 
apart by himself. Another is cruel to ani- 
mals. One finds fault, another threatens re- 
venge, still another frets and fumes until he 


gets his« way. 


These mental and emotional attitudes 
may not be dismissed lightly as mere child- 
ish whimsies. They are the forerunners of 
later habit patterns which shape personali- 
ty growth. They are the child's way of ad- 
justing to his environment as he knows it. 
The more successful he is, the more persistent 
he will become. 

Failure to recognize and correct these pe- 
culiarities of behavior can and often does 
lead to serious maladjustment and neurosi« 
in later life. The teacher in the primary 
grades meets up with a heterogencous mix- 
ture of emotions, attitudes, and habit patterns 
symptomatic of the child's failure to make 


proper social adjustment. Through psycho- 


logical understanding these peculiarities of 
behavior can be singled out, the motives back 
of them determined, and a wholesome ad 


justment effected. 


The teacher's job in this regard may be 
difficult because of unfortunate 
home conditions. Nevertheless, it is the 
child that matters, and if the home envi- 
ronment is not all that it should be, this in- 
creases rather than lessens the teacher's 


extremely 


responsibility. 


Cultivation of desirable habits, the de- 
velopment of a wholesome personality, th 
growth of character, the acquisition of so- 
cial intelligence, and the formation of emo 
tional stability are processes which need to 
be better understood by those who ar 
charged with the training and education of 
children, 

Once teachers understand and accept the 
responsibility of helping their elementary 
pupils to make wholesome social adjust- 
ments, they begin to grow professionally, 
They become better students of child nature 
and of the psychology of learning and method 


«© important to child training. 


The child soon learns that other children 
with whom he plays do not react in the sam 
way to his suggestions. As he comes into 
contact with more and more children of vary- 
ing qualities and abilities, his adjustment ix 
noticeably affected. He develops an aware- 
ness that people are not all alike, that they 
It is then 


that the teacher experiences true feelings 


have their own ways of behaving. 


of success, 


ee \. 
7 
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| I"S Thursday—no school for French boys and girls. Here is André-Jean 
at the right) with his brother Robert, riding on a little open train. It 
runs through the Bois de Boulogne, which is a park near Paris where both 
children and grownups enjoy having picnics and playing games. What do 
you like te do when you go to the park? 


Children in Other Lands No. 1 
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oA ndré-Jean of France 


NDRE-JEAN is nine, and his brother, 

Robert, is eleven. They live in an 
apartment on the fifth floor in Paris, 
France. During the fall, winter, and 
spring, they go to school five days a 
weck, just as you do. Instead of having 
Saturday and Sunday off from school, 
André-Jean and Robert are free on 
Thursday and Sunday. All over France, 
schools are closed on Thursday. In this 
way, everyone has a holiday in the mid- 
dle of the week. 

Every Wednesday night after dinner, 
the two brothers make plans for the next 
afternoon. There are many 
things to do in Paris, but one of the best 
is a trip in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Paris has huge outdoor markets. The 
people who sell the fruits and vegetables 
are often the farmers who grew the food 
themselves in the countryside near Paris. 
Other merchants go to Les Halles, which 
is the central market place for all Paris. 
There they buy what is needed for their 
stalls, in one of the various markets scat- 
tered about the city. Hundreds of stalls 
are temporarily set up with canvas roofs. 
Within an hour, an empty square or an 
empty mile of wide sidewalk along an 


many, 


avenue is transformed into a lively, bus- 
tling, noisy market. Where there was 
nothing at seven-thirty in the morning, 
there are thousands of people buying 
and sellin, by nine o'clock. 

It was to one of these markets that 
André-Jean and Robert were going, in 
order to help their mother carry home 
the packages, when I arrived at their 
house one Thursday morning. ‘They took 
along a tiny cart with two wheels, so that 
their mother could bring home enough 
food for two or three days. There used to 
be arguments as to who would push the 
cart: André-Jean or Robert. Ariadne, 


their mother, had decided that the fair- 
est thing to do was to let each boy push 
for half an hour at a time, and then 
change. This worked very well. Some- 
times Ariadne forgot to look at her 
watch, but she could always count on the 
boy who wasn’t pushing the cart at the 
time to remind her of his turn. 

We walked through crowds of people. 
We passed by sausage stalls, fruit stalls, 
fish stalls, vegetable stalls, meat stalls, 
cheese stalls. There were long stalls, 
short stalls; busy ones where the food 
was good or inexpensive, empty ones 
where the food was not good or very ex- 
Once, André-Jean had tried to 
count the stalls. When he reached 527 
he stopped; there were too many. 

André-Jean and I were walking ahead 
together, making a path through the 
crowds for Robert, who was pushing the 
cart behind us, when we passed a lobster 
stall. “Look, they’re alive!” André-Jean 
shouted, pointing to the lob 


pensive, 


sters, wiggling and snap- 
ping on a bed of ice. 

“Hold the cart, Maman, 
please,” Robert said to his 
mother quickly, so that he 
could join André-Jean, who 
was inspecting the lobsters 
very Closely. 

As a matter of fact, he 
was inspecting them so 
closely that when Robert 
leaned over next to him, 
one of the lobsters snapped 
at André-Jean’s nose, and 
scratched the end of it. 

“Ouch!” André-Jean said, 
rubbing his nose. Robert 
tried to look at his brother 
to see if he was hurt, but he 
was laughing so hard he 
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couldn't open his eyes. Ariadne, how- 
ever, did look, and when she saw that 
André-Jean’s nose had not been made 
any shorter by the lobster, she laughed 
also, 

For more than an hour, as Ariadne 
marketed, I helped the two boys load the 
cart until it was so full we had to carry 
bundles in our arms when we went home 
On our way back we stopped to buy a 
loaf of bread, a loaf four feet long, It 
was almost as tall as André-Jean., 

Lunch was ready, and we all sat down 
to a wonderful meal. Pierre, the boys’ 
father, sat at the head of the table and 
served everyone. When he heard the sto 
ry about André-Jean’s nose, he laughed 
also, and said, “I'll bet you said ‘Ouch’ 
so loud the whole market place jumped.” 

First we had radishes, cucumbers, and 
raw carrots, Next, there was a rare roast 


leg of lamb, with mashed potatoes and 
spinach, The food, 


(Continued on page 103) 
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_ Article of the Monthy jcuum 


Promottons--Pro and Con 


' ne of the most persistent 
problems in elementary 
education is a satisfactory 
method of promoting pupils 
from level to level. Since the 
inception of the graded plan 
in Boston about 1848, there 
has been almost constant re- 
search to find better ideas on 
the question of promotion. 

Although there have been 
some deviations from the 
original grade-standard organ- 
ization, no new device for 
grouping elementary pupils in- 
to class-size units has been gen- 
erally accepted. But, the eval- 
uative function of the school 
consideration of whether the 
child shall “pass or fail”—may 
possibly be losing some of ite 
status, 

With few exceptions, re- 
classification at present occurs 
on either an annual or a semi- 
annual basis. In approximate- 
ly two thirde of the districts, 
promotion takes plac e but 
once a year-—particularly in 
the smaller school systems. 
Some cities seem to prefer the 
twice-a-year promotion, In cer- 
tain schools, a longer promo- 
tion unit often called the un- 
graded primary or primary 
unit is now being used with 
varying success. 

At present, most reclassifiea- 
tion is on the basis of achieve- 
ment at a given grade level, 
but trial promotions, double 
promotions, and social promo- 
tions aleo occur. In addition, 
there is a growing movement 
in elementary school planning 
to abolish grade classifiéation 
in favor of continuous prog- 
reas based on the social matu- 
ration and individual progress 


PHYLLIS 0. EDWARDS 
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of the learner. Advancement 
is predicated on these factors 
rather than a block of time 
which almost makes promo- 


tion a matter of the calendar. 
The Graded System 


Throughout the years, the 
clementary school has clung 
tenaciously to the traditional 
scheme of requiring boys and 
girls to master a body of sub- 
ject matter before being pro- 
moted to a higher level, and 
of nonpromoting those who 
fail to meet the “standards.” 
The decrease of grade failures 
from a national figure of 15 
per cent in 1910 to about 3 
per cent in 1955 can probably 
be attributed to the compar- 
atively recent attention to in- 
dividual differences in rela- 
tion to achievement. 

The grade-standard organi- 
zation works somewhat in 
“elevator” fashion. Pupils are 
admitted to school at about 
six years of age and, if they 
make normal progress, will 
have completed the usual six 
elementary grades six years 
later at the approximate age 
of twelve. Promotion calls for 
congratulations as each new 
level is attained. Conversely. 
those who are not promoted 
feel that they have “failed” 
and are not infrequently sul)- 
jected to the teasing of clas»- 
mates and to pressures on the 
part of parents. 

Granted that modern educa- 
tors consider the child's intel- 
ligence quotient, his health 
chronological age, school at- 
tendance, and test results, cer- 
tain levels of achievement in 
the basic skills must generally 
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be met. In the latter respect, 
promotion principles have 
changed but little. Therefore. 
a dichotomy exists. There is 
still adherence to academic 
standards, and yet on the other 
hand, advances have — been 
made in adjusting the stand- 
ards to the child. 

While the grade-standard 
pattern has been convenient 
for administrative practices, 
concerned about child 
growth and development now 
question the philosophy be- 
hind it. If more than lip serv- 
ice is to be given to the matter 
of individual differences, can 
promotions be so rigidly gov- 
erned by blocks of time? 


those 


Annual Promotion 

About 90 per cent of the 
promotion plans fall in the 
two major categories: the an- 
nual and the semiannual. The 
former plan governs about 
three fourths of the elemen- 
tary school population and is 
perhaps easiest of all to admin- 
ister, with the usual promo- 
tion time falling at the close 
of a school year. Pupils who 
transfer from one district to 
another are likely to find the 
transition smoother under the 
annual promotion plan than is 
the case in other types of or- 
ganization. 
Semiannual Promotion 

Seon after the century-old 
graded system of organization 
had been accepted by the ma- 
jor districts, St. Louis attempt- 
ed to advance pupils every ten 
weeks. The idea spread, and 
soon districts that saw merit 
in a shorter promotion unit 
evolved the idea of promoting 
twice a year. This pattern has 
remained next in prominence 
to that of annual promotion. 
The thought behind the re- 
duction in time span was to 
case administrative details, In 
etual however, it 
hordly eases the burden for 
the “front office” or for the 
teacher because the problem 
must be met twice as often. 
Moreover, more frequent pro- 
motion has not reduced retar- 


practice, 


dation as was once hoped. 


Mota ni 


The pupil who transfers 
from the school that operates 
on the semiannual promotion 
plan into another type of sys- 
tem is likely to meet a stum- 
bling block—especially when 
attempting to enroll in a dis- 
trict that prides itself on hav- 
ing higher “standards” than 
his previous district. In that 
case, the transfer pupil may 
have to drop back a_ half- 
grade. Occasionally the trans- 
fer pupil is given the privilege 
of advancing to the next high- 
er level, which is a dubious 
“gain,” pleasing to the parents 
but not always best for the 
child. 

Arguments in favor of the 
semiannual promotion may be 
the comparative ease with 
which a bright pupil may skip 
a half-grade; opportunity for 
beginners to enter the first 
grade at midterm; and the 
chance that children who are 
nonpromoted may lose only a 
semester instead of a whole 
year. 


Trial Promotion 


Trial promotion, a_ plan 
whereby a pupil is admitted 
to the next level on probation, 
seems to be gaining in fre- 
quency. Reasons such as pu- 
pil illness, attendance, 
or a feeling on the part of the 
teacher that the child’s future 
promise outranks his past per- 
formance occasionally result in 
probationary promotion. Some 
educators look with disfavor 
on the idea because it is sel- 
dom that one so promoted is 
demoted to his earlier level. 
However, it gives the learner 
the benefit of the doubt, and 
the child has the advantage of 
being a few months more ma- 
ture by the opening of the 
next school year. 

Every case recommended for 
promotion on a trial basis 
should be carefully studied in 
the light of all possible evi- 
dence, and not done haphaz- 
ardly. The one criterion for 
placement should be the selec- 
tion of that grade in which the 
child may find his best oppor- 
tunity (Continued on page /12) 
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But back he came to it again Maybe color would make 
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ACH year thousands of elementary teachers bring 

their children to the Continental Baking Company 

to see the bread, rolls, and cakes being made. The chil- 

dren see the bakers form the loaves and put the pans of 

bread into big ovens. They watch huge mixers produc- 

ing a variety of cake batters, especially the rich brown 
dough for chocolate creamed-filled cup cakes. 
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PRESENTED TO 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS BY 
THE CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY 


Teachers often tell us that their classes will study 
more about chocolate cup cakes when they go back to 
school. That is why we are presenting this unit for you. 
We hope you will enjoy using it and will be glad to 
hear about your results. The coupon on page 124 will 
bring you a free sample set of the teacher's manual and 
pupil booklet. 
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A Primary Unit Based on 
the Story of Chocolate 


Overview 


N THe modern social studies program, a va 
I riety ol subjects provide motivation tor 
units. ‘Topics are often chosen from the every- 
day experiences of the child, especially when 
they offer him an opportunity to proceed to 
new learning activities 

A unit on chocolate cup cakes would fall in 
this category The primary school child is fa 
miliar with chocolate cup cakes He has eaten 
them at home, at parties, and on picnics 
Mother puts them in his lunch box and Dad's, 
too, Chocolate cup cakes are found at the cor- 
ner grocery store or the supermarket, and prob- 
ably every child has had the experience of buy- 
ing them even before he comes to school 

What learnings can be achieved from a study 
First, of course, it ties 


The child learns 


the basic ingredients, where they come from, 


of chocolate « up ¢ akes? 


in with the story of foods 


and the part each plays in making him strong 
and healthy 

Of almost equal importance are the social 
implications wrapped up in a package of choc 
olate cup cakes. The fresh, delicious flavor, the 
attractive package, and its very availability is 
possible only because of the cooperative efforts 
of literally hundreds of people Even very 
young children can gain an appreciation, not 
only of community helpers but of helpers all 
over our country and in other parts of the world 

Simple arithmetic problems can be worked 
into the unit, many science learnings should 
take place, and throughout the entire study 
there will be many opportunities for practice 
in all forms of the language arts 


Setting Up the Unit 


Good introduction is to list the ingredients 
A in a cup cake, The children probably will 
suggest flour, sugar, milk, and eggs, and may 
mention chocolate or cocoa, Some child may 
say butter or margarine, but the term “shorten- 
ing” will probably be a new word to most of 
your group. 

Once you have listed the ingredients the chil 
dren know, add the ones necessary to complete 
the list. 
vocabulary chart which you will probably build 


These words are the beginning of a 


in connection with this study. 

A suggested procedure is to take up each in 
gredient separately, discussing where it comes 
from, how it is produced, and what it contrib- 
utes to good health and energy. This will lead 
into a study of foods and the necessity for a 
balanced diet. 

Of course, you will want to take a trip to 
the bakery, if possible, Such a visit provides 
excellent examples of the importance of purity 


and cleanliness, the care taken to experiment 
and test to get the best possible product, and 
the accurate timing and controls needed to 
produce the cup cakes 


The Ingredients 


YHILDREN of primary grades are not ready for 
> formal training on the basic seven foods 
However, through a study of types of foods 
that is, those that give energy, make muscles, 


provide protective tissues, and build strong 
bones—they begin to realize that a balanced 


diet is.of great importance 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


Lhe cacao tree grows 20 to 30 feet high, with 
a thick trunk and many branches. ‘The seed 
pods grow out from the upper trunk and direct- 
ly from the branches. When the pods are open 
they contain light brown or purple-colored 
seeds about an inch long. 

The shells are commonly used for fuel in the 
countries where the trees grow lhe beans are 
either roasted and then shipped or are sent im- 
mediately to the United States and other coun- 
tries. The United States uses about 50 per 
cent of the world’s supply. 

Alter the beans are cleaned, they are broken 
up, roasted, and then ground into chocolate 
liquor. ‘This mass hardens and is later remelt- 
ed and pressed to remove the fat or cocoa but- 
ter. The cocoa that remains is ground and sift- 
ed into a fine powder lo make chocolate, the 
original cocoa mass is enriched with additional 
cocoa butter and then beaten, often for as long 
as 96 hours. 

Americans use about 7,500,000 pounds of 
cocoa beans each year. Most of this supply is 
produced in western Africa with other quanti- 
ties being imported from Brazil, Nigeria, the 
Ivory Coast, and the French Cameroon. 

Cocoa and chocolate are two of America’s 
most highly concentrated energy foods They 
are easily assimilated by the digestive systems of 
young children, provided they do not have too 
large a quantity at a time. 


Suggested Activities: 


1. Make a sample frieze showing a cacao tree 
plantation. People shown should be dressed in 
costumes suitable to tropical lands 

2. Add the words cacao, chocolate, and cocoa 
butter to your vocabulary list, as well as the 
word energy. Be sure the children have a clear 
meaning of this word 

3. Build a table exhibit showing the products 
of the cacao tree in as many different forms as 
possible These can include a box of cocoa, a 
cup filled with brown liquid to represent hot 


chocolate, some chocolate cup cakes, a milk 
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Cup Cakes 


chocolate bar, a block of bitter chocolate, cocoa 
butter, a can of chocolate sauce, some chocolate 
cookies, and perhaps a sundae with chocolate 
topping. Children will enjoy making these ob- 
jects out of modeling clay and painting them 
realistically. 

4. With older children, make small brown 
flags and put them on your world globe or map 
to show the principal cocoa-producing regions 


Milk and Eggs 


Your picture files probably contain many 
scenes of a dairy or a poultry farm, and from 
these can stem a discussion concerning the im- 
portance of milk and eggs in our daily diet. 

In rural areas, children know how cows are 
milked and the milk strained, cooled, and pas- 
teurized. To city children it will be a new sto- 
ry. ‘In either case it should be taught carefully, 
especially the importance of pasteurization. If 
children know the names of common milk- 
producing breeds of cows, encourage them to 
share this information with the class. Add new 
words to your vocabulary list. 

Be sure to introduce the stories of canned 
evaporated milk and dry milk powder with your 
group. Dry milk may be a new product to some 
of your group. That is a way of preserving milk 
and making it available in convenient form to 
more people. Bring a package of dry milk 
powder for the children to see. 

Stress the nutritive value of milk as the per- 
fect food which supplies energy and strength. 
Emphasize that milk is a delicious drink with 
sandwiches, cookies, and of course chocolate 
cup cakes, 

Discuss ways of changing the flavor of milk, 
such as adding chocolate, molasses, or fruit 
syrups. Some child may suggest a drink made 
of an egg beaten with sugar and vanilla and 
added to milk. 

Many children will be curious to learn more 
about egg-producing farms. Discuss the ar- 
rangement of the r iat chickens are fed, 
how eggs are gathered, and how they are sorted 
for size, candled, and packaged to reach the 
market as fresh as possible. Encourage sugges- 
tions as to different ways to eat eggs. Often chil- 
dren who think they do not like them will eat 
them and enjoy them after hearing others’ com- 
ments. 


Suggested Activities: 


1. Build a sand-table exhibit of a farm. Cut 
the barn and other buildings from cardboard 
with easel backs. Children will often bring 
fence, animals, tractors, and other models to 
add to the display. 

2. Make a bulletin-board display emphasizing 
the importance of milk. Put a large bottle in 
the center with strings running to glasses, one 
with each child’s name on it. Cut bottles and 
glasses from white paper. 
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3. Make a farm scrapbook with pictures of 
children and cows cut from advertisements and 
catalogues. 

Take a trip to a grocery or dairy store 
to see milk and eggs being sold Let the chil 
dren make a record of the prices, and then us« 
them for simple arithmetic problems later. Talk 
about skim, pasteurized, homogenized milk, and 
buttermilk 

5. Reconstruct milk powder into milk and let 
the children drink it as a recess snack. 

6. Have the children actually measure to see 
a quart, that 4 
and that 4 


that + cups (or glasses) make 


half pints or 
quarts make a gallon. 


2 pints make a quart, 
If possible, visit a dairy or a chicken farm 
a trip 
to your local dairy where the children can see 


If it is impossible to visit a farm, make 


the prec autions taken to keep milk sweet and 
pure. 

8. Use this time to stress the importance of 
drinking milk at recess or noontime. You might 
want a chart in which children record the 


amount of milk they drink each day 


Shortening 


When you discuss shortening, point out that 
it is not an end food such as butter or oleo. 

Begin by discussing the general classification 
of fats, and let the children name the foods they 
know such as butter, 
salad oil, lard, and any others, such as fat on 
meat. ‘Then you can explain that many other 
foods have fat in them. 

Some child may have heard of peanut oil 
Crush peanuts and let them stand on brown pa- 
per and the children will see an oily mark. Corn 


cream, olecomargarine, 


is another source of oil as well as cotton seeds 
If you live in an area where soybeans are avail- 
able, you can conduct a similar experiment to 
prove that there is oil in soybeans 

Soybeans and cotton seeds are the principal 
sources of the fats used in vegetable shortening 
The seeds are cleaned and pressed under heat 
to remove the oils. ‘These are further purified 
and rendered so that they will remain sweet 
even without refrigeration. ‘The oils are blend 
ed, homogenized, and whipped. Then they ar 
packed in airtight cans. All of this is done in 
enclosed machinery and the highest degree of 
purity and sanitation is maintained throughout 
the entire 

Many children do not realize the importance 
of fats in the diet. The amount of required fat 
is considerably less than that of other foods, but 
particularly in growing children, fats are neces- 
In the body, they 


process. 


sary to have a balanced diet. 
provide protective Ussues, give warmth, and are 
valuable as energy producers Fats are also 
excellent sources of Vitamin A. 

The shortening in chocolate cup cakes gives 
them moisture and a soft texture and makes 
In the same way, 
of bread, biscuits, pir 


them tender. fat is a basi 
ingredieft in the making 


crust, and other types of baked goods 


Suggested Activities: 


1. A good food exhibit can be built showin 
sources of edible oils or fats, as well as prepared 
foods that contain fats. 

2. Read stories showing how Eskimos and 
other people in cold lands eat quantities of fat 
Discuss how animals store fats. 

List different uses of fats on an illustrated 
They are used as a spread (butter and 
with vegetables 


chart. 
oleomargarine 
etc.), tor 


for flavoring 


cooking (doughnuts and other fried 
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toods), as a basic ingredient in cooking and 


baking. 


Sweetenings 


Just as many foods contain fats, so do many 
others contain natural sugars. This is especially 
true of all fruits and vegetables, 

The sugar we use comes either from sugar 
beets or sugar cane. Cane sugar is used mostly 
eastern section of the United States and 
There is absolutely no 


in the 
beet sugar in the west. 
difference in the finished product of the two 
types ol sugar, In fact, even sugar experts 
cannot tell them apart. 

Sugar is one of our most highly concentrated 
forms of energy, yielding about 1800 calories 
per pound, In times of war it is one of the 
first foods that is stock-piled, 

Sugar provides fuel and energy for the body 
in much the same way that gasoline powers an 
automobile motor, It also improves both the 
taste and appearance of many foods. It is sugar 
that produces the brown crusts on baked goods 
as well as the good taste. Sugar makes citrus 
juices appeal to children and develops an in- 
terest in a greater variety of foods 

For the growing child, dessert is often the 
incentive for eating his other foods, and a sweet 
for an after-school snack will build up the 
body’s supply of blood sugar without inhibiting 
the appetite for the evening meal. 

Sugar beets are grown extensively in South- 
western United States. 
best crops. Every bit of the plant is usable, for 
once the juice is extracted, the pulp is added to 
the leaves for cattle food. Sugar beets are used 
in crop rotation for they sink a deep taproot 
and do not exhaust soil immediately below the 
Colorado and California are large 
sugar-beet producing states. 

Sugar cane grows in Southeastern United 
States and the West Indies. Pieces of cane are 
put in trenches and covered with dirt. The 
warm moist earth soon sprouts the cane and 
The cane will grow 


They are one of man’s 


surtace. 


green plants push upward. 
from six to fifteen feet tall in a year 


When the cane is heavy with juice, farmers 
cut the stalks close to the ground, leaving stub 
ble which grows up again as next year’s crop 
The leaves are stripped off the stalks and the 
stalks sent to the refinery by rail. 

At the refineries, knives cut the cane into 
small pieces and the beets into “cossettes,” and 
heavy rollers crush them to get the sugar juice 

The sugar juice is purified and heated until 
it becomes syrup. The syrup is boiled in cev- 
ered pans until it becomes a very thick syrup 
Cylinders which revolve very fast separate the 
liquid and crystals. The further 
refined and all color taken out 


crystals are 


Suggested Activities: 


You will probably be able to find sucatr 
beet seeds at almost any seed store. These may 
be planted in a window box. Their green leafy 
foliage is pleasant and the plants provide an ex 
cellent demonstration of how a taproot works, 

2. List source of sweetenings and illustrate 
them (beet, cane, maple, grape, corn, date) 

3. Collect samples of sweetening in various 
forms, such as syrup, grain and loaf sugar and 


4X (confectioners), for a table exhibit 


Flour 

Wheat is called the staff of life, and it is our 
most commonly used grain, From it is made the 
flour for most breads and other baked goods 

Wheat grown in areas of quite dense rainfall 
is rich in starch and low in gluten his is 
called soft wheat and is used especially for pas- 
tries. Hard wheat, grown in drier areas, is rich 
in gluten and makes fine bread flour. One of 
the hardest wheats is durum wheat which is 
used for semolina, macaroni, and spaghetti 
rows close to- 
Winter 
wheat is planted early enough in the fall so that 


Wheat is sown with drills 
gether so no cultivation is necessary 
it has a chance to grow before winter Spring 
wheat is planted as early in the spring as the 
land can be made ready. 

When the head and stalk of the grain have 
turned golden brown, it is ready to be harvested 


Baker Bill 
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loday nearly all of the wheat in the United 
States and Canada is harvested by a machine 
called a combine It cuts heads from stalks 


separate the kernels, and blows it into baes o1 


an accompanying truck im one operation 


The term ‘rain elevator’ will be new to 
many children and many science learnings are 
involved in the story of how the wheat i tored 
with proper temperature and ventilation 

At the milling plant, sifting haking, and 


lanmng remove the dirt, straw, and other seed 
W hed and ac ured and 


Steel 


Mpueez the wheat 


from the wheat It is 
finally w ready to be ground into flour 
urliaces 


rooved 


rolley with 
berries as they turn against each other so that 
the werm and husk can be « parat d easily with 


Mac hime % 


flour alternately several times 


then crush and sift the 
Ju t before pack 


a jet of au 


aging, certain amounts of vitamins and minerals 
are added to enrich the flour The entire oper 
ation may take less than an hour even though 


the wilrat tin through 425 many as 1/ } itings 


and fparations white 


| About 72 pounds of 


flour can be made from 100 pounds of wheat 
enriched 


Ke sure to emphasize how flour is 


nacin, riboflavin, and iron. This 


health of 


vith thiamine 
practice | believed to improve the 
millions of undernourished people 
Next to the Soviet Union, the United States 
is the largest wheat producing country in the 


vir Id ol 


world, with an annual 8010 O00 O00 


bushels Kansas is the largest wheat producing 
tate, followed by North Dakota, Oklahoma 
Washington, Montana, Ohio, and Nebraska 
Large quantities of wheat are also produced in 
Iline Lexa Missouri, and Idaho 
Sample kits on the story of enriched bread at 
both the 
be obtained from The Continental Baking 


pany, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 30. NLY 


Indiana 


primary and intermediate level may 


(Com 


Suxgested Activities: 
|, Show pictures of grain elevators and di 
ventilation ind proper 


cu the problems of 


temperature in storing gram 


2. With older children locate whe 
ing areas on the United States map 


t-produ 


1. Obtain some wheat from a teed mill Let 
the children experiment with it to make their 
own flout They will gain an appreciation for 
the early settlers who had to produce meal 


with primitive equipment 
| 


How Cup Cakes 
Are Made 


ruen children visit a bakery their first in 
W terest is in the delicious smells. Next they 
are impressed with the spotl ss, airy rooms and 
the clean white uniforms of the baker They 
eagerly watch every step in the baking process 

The first step is assembling the ingredients 
These are bought in large quantities The bak 
ery must have clean ventilated storage space 
maintaining the proper temperature for each 
ingredient. When a raw material arrives, sam 


ples go to the laboratory for checking to mak: 
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The next four 


sure that the high standards of purity and food 
value set up by the bakery are maintained 

In other laboratories and experimental kitch 
constantly checking and 
the best 


lhe same kitchens test sample s of the 


ens, technicians are 


experimenting to produce possible 
recipe 
finished cake for flavor and texture 

A home recipe calls for spoonfuls and cups, 
but a recipe at the bakery is measured in 
pounds, Huge copper kettles serve as large mix- 
ing bowls into which the ingredients are placed 
When the batter is ready, it passes through a big 
funnel called a “depositor” which automatically 


measures the batter and deposits an exact 
umount in each cup of the moving baking pans 
The pans travel through ovens larger than a 
normal kitchen In 15 minutes the cup cakes 
are baked to perfection and then they are set 
aside for a cooling period of 45 minutes 
Sensitive metal fingers puncture the soft tops 
of the cakes and insert the creamed filling. A 
moving belt now carries the trays of cakes 
through the icing machine First a layer of 
chocolate is spread over the cup cakes and then 
added 


mixed no human hand 


a litth squis le of white icing 1s From 
the time the 
has touched the cake or icine 

Once the 


wrapped two at a time i 


batter is 


icing is set the cup cakes are 


ct llophane heat 


sealed, and labeled. 
Suggested Activities: 

1. Good housekeeping is one of the most im 
portant phases ol baking Everything is kept 
se rupulou ly clean, with the entire equipment 
completely sterilized every day Use this infor 
mation to stress the importance of cleanliness in 
Make a chart listing ways of main 


in the kitchen 


the hore 
taining cleanliness 
9 


2. Add new words to your vocabulary list 


such as batter, ingredients, and recipe 
}. Discuss the persons who help to make 
chocolate cup cakes 


he dressed ? Why 


physical examinations belore 


How would these people 
would they need to pass 


working there? 


From the Bakery 
to You 


our unit will not be complete without a dis 
7 cussion of the community helpers who help 
to bring chocolate cup cakes to the home. In 
addition to the bakers, what other type of peo 
ple are employed ’ “Talk about the bookke« pers 
who keep the records, the mechanics who se¢ 
that the machinery runs smoothly, the janitors 
who clean the bakery, and so forth 
Many suppliers help to produce the crisp 


Yards 


and yards of shiny cellophane seal in the flavor 


fresh packages ol chocolate cup cakes 
of the cup cakes [hese in turn are packed in 
cardboard carrying cases 
Of special interest is the truck driver who 
carries the box of freshly baked cup cakes to 
stores. Point out how he starts out early in the 
morning so that he has a fresh supply of cup 


Talk about 


cakes at the store when it opens 
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what kind of person makes a dependable de- 
livery man 

In your discussion of the store, talk about 
where the cup cakes are displayed so that people 
What kind of shelves 
they kept clean and 


will be sure to see them. 
are used, and how are 
attractive? 

Talk about the mother who plans her meals 
carefully and has cup cakes for desserts, lunch 
boxes, and afternoon snacks. Be sure to remind 
the group of her thoughtfulness in providing 
foods the children enjoy 

These 


granted for they help to establish valuable atti- 


learnings should not be taken for 


tudes and appreciations 


Suggested Activities: 


1. Make a large frieze showing an animated 
chocolate cup cake and tracing it from the 
bakery to the store to the home 

2. Make a wall chart labeled “cup cake help- 
ers.” Put a large chocolate cup cake in the cen- 
ter and figures of the baker, truck driver, store- 
keeper, and mother around the sides 

3. Visit a supermarket or neighborhood store 


Talk with 


the manager about how he orders them, when 


to see the display of baked goods 


they arrive, how they are packed, and so forth 


Culmination Activities 


F course the logical way to complete your 
O unit is with a cup cake party and this can 
be combined with a review of learning experi- 
ences. You will want to give your program 
twice, once for another class and once for the 
mothers. 

For attractive invitations let the children de- 
sign a cup cake, working on the fold of the pa- 
per so that when they cut it out they can write 
the message on the inside. The children will 
suggest program ideas, but here are others 

|. Six children, each representing an ingredi- 
ent, could describe himself, where he comes 
from, how he is used in the chocolate cup cakes, 
and the nutritious values he contributes 

2. Use reading charts that you have built to 
make a tape recording that can be played back 
for everyone to hear 

3. Several children can work out a flannel- 
board activity demonstrating how cup cakes are 
made, packaged, and shipped. 

+. “The Cup Cake Balloon Waltz” will make 
a good song for group singing, to be followed by 
a simple dance. 

5. Show the pages of the cup cake booklets 
in the opaque projec tor, one page ata time, let- 
ting children take turns reading the page 

6. With older children have a vocabulary 
Put the chart in the front of the 
One child de- 


fines a word without telling what it is. The child 


quiz game 
room where everyone can sec it 


who guesses the word correctly then may be “it.” 


Conclude your party with chocolate cup 
cakes and milk for refreshments, and encourage 
the children to take home their “Trip with 


Baker Bill” booklets. 


Use 


Wk 2h 
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This is the cover and page 2 where Sally 


and Mike first visit the Cup Cake Bakery . 
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On these pages Sally and Mike see how cacao trees grow 
in Africa and then visit a chicken and dairy farm. . . 








To Cocoa Land 








The enormous Cupcake replied Baker Bill. “Do you drink cocoa?” 
falloon soared higher and “Oh, yes,” replied Mike, “for breakfast.” 
higher. Inside, with their “It’s the same delicious cocoa that is used in 
safety belts strapped, sat creamed-filled chocolate cup cakes,” explained 
Mike and Sally and Baker Baker Bill, giving some to Charoh and Dismas. 
sill. Soon the balloon was “Cocoa for the cup cakes and chocolate for 
out over the ocean. the icing,” exclaimed Sally. 

/ “Where are we going?” asked Sally. Back they got into the balloon, taking some 

. — | “To the land of cacao trees where we get pods of cacao beans with them. 
| AGE 8 | «> chocolate,” replied Baker Bill. 


In a little while, he began pulling the rope. 
Down, down came the great balloon. 
“We are in Africa in a country called the 
WV Gold Coast,” said Baker Bill. 
Charoh and Dismas came running toward the 
children. They held pods of cacao beans. 
“First these are shelled and roasted,” ex- 
plained Baker Bill. “Then they come on ships 
to America. The beans are ground to make 
chocolate and cocoa.” 
“IT like chocolate,” exclaimed Sally. 
“It’s a food that gives you lots of energy,” 








Fun on the Farm 


“Want to visit a farm?” asked Baker Bill, as the big balloon 
hurried along in the wind. 

“Oh, yes,” shouted Mike excitedly. 

Down came the balloon in a green meadow dotted with butter- 
cups. Dick and Ann came to meet them. 

“Look at all the cows,” said Mike. 

“And I see chickens over there,” added Sally. Dick took Mike 
to the large barn where the cows are milked. He showed him 
the milking machines and the cooling tanks. He explained that 
each day trucks took milk to the milk plant in the city. 

Ann and Sally went to gather eggs. Sally liked reaching in 
the nest for the warm eggs and putting them in the basket. 

“We need rich milk and eggs 
from your farm to use in our 
cakes,” said Baker Bill as he gave 
Ann and Dick some creamed-filled 
chocolate cup cakes. 

“Do you drink milk with every 
meal and eat an egg every day?” 

“Yes,” said all the children. 

Baker Bill smiled. “They will 
make you healthy and strong.” 


PAGE 4 
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Sugar Fields 


Baker Bill steered the big Cupcake Balloon 
toward the southwest. Soon it was sailing over 
fields covered with rich green foliage. 

“What's growing down there?” asked Mike, 
looking through Baker Bill’s binoculars. 

“It’s sugar beets,” replied his friend, tug- 
ging at the ropes to land the giant balloon. 

As the children climbed out, Mr. Johnson, the 
farm foreman, came toward them holding sev- 
eral big beets in his hand. 

“They aren't red,” exclaimed Sally in surprise. 

“Sugar beets are always silver colored,” he 
explained. “We grow acres and acres of them 
to make pure white sugar.” 

“I thought sugar was made from sugar cane,” 
said Mike slowly. 

“Much of it is,” Mr. Johnson replied. “Both 
cane and beets have sweet juices from which 
sugar is made. Sugar cane is chopped and 
pressed to get the sweet juice. After the tops 
are cut off the beets, they are washed, chopped 
and pressed, too. 


The trip continues with visits to sugar 


fields and a shortening factory. . . 





“The sweet juice is purified and evaporated 
until pure sugar crystals form.” 

“And the sugar is used in creamed-filled 
chocolate cup cakes,” said Baker Bill. 

“Each one of these beets is full of energy,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “That's why you feel so peppy 
when you have cup cakes for lunch,” Then he 
gave Mike and Sally each a sugar beet to take 
home for a souvenir. 


Pure White Shortening 


“Fasten your seat belts,” said Baker Bill. 
“We're off to a shortening factory.” 

“What's that?” asked Mike curiously. 

“I know,” said Sally. “Mother puts creamy 
white shortening into pie crust. I often measure 
it for her.” 

“That’s just what is used in creamed-filled 
chocolate cup cakes,” replied Baker Bill, “rich 
creamy shortening that makes the cup cakes 
moist and tender.” 

Zoom! Down went the Cupcake Balloon. It 
stopped beside a clean white factory. 

Inside the building all the workers wore 
white aprons and hats. The manager gave the 
children white coats to wear on their trip 
through the plant. 

“Pure vegetable oils are used to make the 
shortening,” he explained. “They are blended 
together and whipped until they are smooth 
and creamy.” 

One machine was filling little cans. “That’s 
the size Mother uses,” said Sally. 
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Another machine was filling great big cans. 
“That’s the size Baker Bill uses,” said Mike. 

As they left the plant, Baker Bill explained 
that shortening is an important food. 

“It’s a fat,” he said. “Fat makes protective 
tissue and helps to keep your body warm.” 
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The Cupcake Balloon takes them to a flour mill and 


then back to the bakery for cup cakes and milk. . . 
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Making Flour 


“Let’s hurry,” said Baker Bill, as the big 
balloon left the ground. “We still have to see 
the flour being made.” 

“That will be fun,” said Mike. “My Uncle Bill 
grows wheat for flour.” 

“There are some grain elevators,” shouted 
Sally, as the balloon sailed along in a north 
wind. 

The balloon landed like a helicopter beside a 
large flour mill. Mike helped Baker Bill throw 
out the anchor to hold it to the ground, and they 
all hopped out 

A guide took them on a trip through the mill 
They watched the wheat being cleaned and 
scrubbed. At first it went through coarse rollers 
to separate the bran from the inside kernel. 
The cracked wheat was sifted in big wire bas- 
kets called bolters. Then smooth rollers ground 
the flour finer and finer 

“Ts it finished now?” asked Sally. 

“No,” replied the guide. “It is sifted again 
through fine silk cloth. Then it is ready to be 
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packed in bags and go to the store.” The guide 
pointed to large drums. “These barrels deliver 
the flour clean and dry to the bakery.” 

“Thank you for taking us through the flour 
mill,” said Sally. “Now we know how the flour 
is made that goes into a creamed-filled choco- 
late cup cake.” 

Back they went to the big balloon that was 
waiting to take them home. 








Back to the Bakery 


The big Cupcake Balloon headed back to the 
bakery. Even before they landed, Mike and Sally 
could smell the delicious cup cakes. 

Soon the balloon landed beside the big de- 
livery truck. Baker Bill took Mike and Sally 
into the bakery. “After such a long trip you 
must be hungry,” he said. 

He gave them each a glass of milk and two 
creamed-filled chocolate cup cakes. 

“Oh, thank you,” exclaimed Sally. 

“It was a wonderful trip,” said Mike, “but 
the cup cakes and milk are the best of all.” 


Os tele eee 


| Baking C 
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Eprrortat. Notre: In the followin 
account of a unit activity, Mi W akin 
telis hou he used the 


immediate en 


childrer 
tronment to deve ) an 
interest in children of a faraway pla 


This is 


a type ot project easuy adapt 


able to your own area, and here are 
some logical learning activity that 
you might ¢ spect from su h a unit 


1. Where is this other place that 


you are comparing u wth your own 
community? Is it north, south, east 
just west? Where could we ! k mat 
and globe to see where 1 

2 1re there ome town and f 
in th new place that we f iid b 
to learn the names off Pe rhat 
be fun to learn to spell one or tu f 


these name Why do some places or 
a map have a star beside the name 

1. How 
place? Would we go ona plane, a train 
or a ship? How lor would ut take 
get there 

4. What do the children wear? Hou 
do they play? Do they go to sch 
Do they speak the same langua 
Would we look queer to them, or ha 
they seen people like us? 

5. What kinds of fruits and vege 


tables do we grow in our commu? 


could we reach th neu 


ROSALINE WAKIN 


Teacher, Second Grade, MeClure 
School, Yakima, Washington 


When do we pliant them Would 
ee the same fruits and (ge tabl 
we went to visit in this other count 


ls at warm there for a longer Oo 


horter period of time each year 
Would we like to live 
hotter (or colder) than here? 

6. Do the other children live in 


houses that are built of the same ma 


lt he re 


terials as we have in our homes? What 
that they have differ 


ent kinds of houses? 


aré some reaion 


While thi particular group (xX- 


hanged fruit there are many other 


fer for exchanes that will equally 


delight your uy children and those 
ofa hool ’ inother area Art work 
ind short stor which the children 
dictate to you, will be popular. A tape 

ording de bing a special incident 
n your cla ” oul be recewed 
with pli assur Doll fo, or po tcard 
ews of your area can also be sent 

In a study uch as th you are helt 
ing hildren gain an appreciation of 
and a feeling of friend hip for, chil- 
dren else ohere Y ou are al open n 


the children’s eyes t 

mment and developing 
appreciate and understand what they 
ce in the world about them M.F.O 


their own envi 


thew ability to 


Second-Grade 
Reciprocity 


T7 HILE the second-gradet were 
VW munching on apples which 
were being served as dessert, as 
part of our school-lunch program 
one child asked, “Do applk row 
all over the world?” 

“No,” replied the teacher Many 
parts ol the world cannot grow ap 
ples, but they have other deliciou 
fruits which we cannot grow. We 
get oranges from California, pine 


apples from Hawaii, and banana 


from Costa Rica 


Motivation 


The teacher then told the chil 


dren about her friend who wa 
teaching in a school in Costa Rica 


“Would you like t 


and tell the chil 


near San Jose 
write to her clas 
dren about our Yakima Valle 
Their shouts of “Oh, yes,” 
ed the ball rolling. This all | 
pened in November. The boys and 
irls soon realized that before the 


could tell other ibout the 


where we live they would need to 


know more about it 


Activities 


Although children in the second 


grade are not capable of doing 
much reference work, they can eas 
ily absorb facts in other ways. We 
took field trips to see the orchards 
which were now bare of fruit, then 
" 


wrere apples are pre 


We visited stor 


to places 


iarket 


pared for! 


ages where the fruit ts kept cool 
until sold later in the winter 

A letter written by the teacher 
to the Yakima 
brought informational 


which the 


her pupil 


Apple Commission 
material! 
teacher could use to tell 
more about apples and 
the related industries in our area 
By the time the 
ready to * their first letter by 
dictating it to the they 
vere bubbling over 
thing to tell these chil 


en who lived in 


children were 
write” 
teacher, 
with many in 


terestines 


another land 





Ihe Costa Rican children’s let 
ters, in reply, showed they enjoyed 
having friends in a place called 
Yakima, Washington 


Preparing a Gilt 


As the 
proa hed, the 


Christmas season ap 
boys and girls ex 
pressed a desire to send a gift of 
some kind Phey talked about a 
box of apples, but when we found 
the cost of mailing such an item, 
and the possibility that the fruit 
might not arrive in good condition, 
they finally compromised by send 
ing one large Red Delicious apple 
Then they talked about Christmas 
cards It was suggested that we 
end a live holiday greeting by hav 
ing a recording made of each 
child’s voice telling some phase of 
celebrating Christmas. Before be 
rinning the talk, each child told his 
name This identification would 
help the children in Golfito School 
in Costa Rica match the voices 
with our pictures, which were also 
included in the holiday gift. 

Later, we were thrilled to learn 
that our Christmas surprise arrived 
at the school just two hours before 
the beginning of their holiday va 


cation 


Receiving a Gilt 
McClure 


School had its share of excitement 


The second grade at 
too, about a month later, when a 
truckman delivered a forty-pound 


box of bananas from Costa Rica 
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Chey'll never forget one source ol 
this delicious fruit 

Now, we were ready to learn 
something about growing bananas 
We obtained the 
filmstrip, Journey to Banana Land 
from the Institute of Visual Train 
ing, 40 East 49th Street 
17, N.Y 


I Jepartment of 


color film and 


New Yor} 
Educational 
Fruit 


From the 
the United 
Company, Pier 3, North River 


New York 6, N.Y., we 


graded pupil material, and teach 


received 


; 
er’s manual 


Kvaluating the Study 


The children learned some ap 
preciation for all the work needed 
to produce apples and bananas 

They became interested in facts 
as something which could be ex 
changed with others—cither in con 
versation, in letters, or on records 

Their learning was motivated by 
a shared purpose, and they. saw it 
produce results in the form of let 
ters and bananas 

They had their first expenence 
with international relation and it 
was evident to them that reciproe 
ity pays dividends in more ways 
than one ‘T hey were deve loping a 

with children 
Second 


tart understandi: 


feeling of friendline 
in another land vrade | 
not too soon to 
other people 


And 
pe llin 4 


Dhis is functional teaching 
when reading, writing, and 
erve a purpose the program } ure 


to be effective and successful 








MARY F. MERWIN 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Your Kindergarten 
and You 


BEGINNING 


There is a moment at the beginning of every 
kindergarten year which if passed happily will 
help to compensate for many of the trials and 
that This is the 
thirty little 
it you and wait to find out what school 


like. You can feel the 


tribulations come later first 


moment when more or less faces 
look up i 
and you~—are expecta 
tion and you want desperately to fulfill it to the 
children’s satisfaction 
Since the 


room, the 


first moment they came into the 


children have played and laughed 
and chattered and perhaps cried. But now they 
Perhaps 


ire quiet, So you also begin quietly 


you say Do you like to « lap your hands?” Of 
do and they say so. Then vou say 
Their faces break 
therm the 
find that 


inticipated is really going 


courm the \ 
“Let me hear vou ¢ lap them - 
sniles and you breathe with 


whic h 


you have 


into 


ureat sigh comes when you 


something 


to be good 


Rhythm Play 


= Sree 


Oh, lit. tle Red Hen, what shall we do? 


TER P| TTY 
ee 








Children scratch with feet, imitating a hen. 


eS 


This rhythmic play was written for our pri 
mary The 
first stanza with its action was taught after 
the children had observed a live hen. The 
other stanzas were written as the need arose 
the pupils deciding on appropriate actions 


unit on farm animals and birds 


Other Stanzas 


what shall we do? 
Flap arrns 


Oh, Cock-a-doodle-doo 
Let’s flap our wings all day 


Oh, Bossy Cow, what shall we do? 
Just milk me till I'm dry. (Pretend to milh 


| 36 | 


This is something they can do 
they 
spond to a slight signal to stop clapping in order 


The vy lap and 


laugh and with surpri ing cam they re 


to hear what you have to say next 


The moment is ¢ nded but the whole wonder 


ful year of kindergarten is just beginning. For 
the children that moment may be quickly lost 
among the wealth of other new experiences; for 
and the sound of the 


you, those happy faces 


happy laughter will be a cherished memory 


ADJUSTING 


With 


carefully 


your program planned, you 
prepare for the dav. Of course vou realize that 
a few minutes will have to be added here and 


You 


enough to allow for pupil interests and also give 


subtracted there want it to be flexible 


you time to present activitie you are ready to 


include. It is to be a good day 


ENA V. KINNA 


eae 


Let's seratch, seratch, scratch all day. 


== 

















































what shall we do? 
Paddle oT 


arrns 


Oh, Donald Duck 
Let's swim 
do breast stroke motior oth 


Switti swith all day 


Oh. Porky Pig. what shall we do? 


Let’s eat, eat, eat all day Pretend to eat 
7 siy ike a fa keepin time 

Oh. Pussy dear, what shall we do? 

Let's sleep, sleep sleep all day Head on 


Teacher makes a 
All sit up and 


arms 
barkin 
look around 


prete nd t sleet 
sound ithe a dog 
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your kindergarten classroom have 


Does 
plenty 
children to watch 


of growing things in it for the 


4 Chicago Public Schools 


come in and are hanging 
There are 


The children have 
up their coats. Some have bouquets 
new 


stones and sea shells and feathers, and a 


smock to be substituted for the old one, and 


fruit-juice cans for paint, and two children with 
with a safety 


belated insurance money, and one 


picture cut from a magazine; two absence notes, 
one giving directions for the taxi which will call 
take a 


long enough to 


grandmother who 
herself, 


nine ot lox k he ll! 


at noon breath—a 


stops introduce and 


oh! there VOCS the 
Already 


only a fraction as many hands a 


and 
Your 


KCTCISCS, 


you have two overworked feet 
you need 
“Sit down for 


at 9:00.” You haven't 


schedule Says opening ¢ 
conversation, and so on 
had time to give a couple of minutes’ warning 
to stop playing and get ready to come and you 

Come!” Her 
built of blocks 


being modeled of clay 


can't suddenly say is a wonder- 
Enchanting 


and one little 


ful station being 


things ar 


girl is “reading” aloud the Bible book In the 
playhouse corner, breakfast is being served, and 
at a table a group ol children are coloring 
“This is too good to break up,” you say. “Let 
me see—I’ll skip the circle now, go right into a 
work period.” This is easily accomplished by 
putting a container of paint on a table; at once 
painters “We'll work now and then 


appeal 
have a quiet story hour afterward.” That sounds 
all right. The morning is a good one after all 


The activities period ends and all come for 


the story. They are ready to sit down now. You 
hum a little quiet song and all eyes are on your 


hook 


cipal comes with 


You open to the first page and—the prin- 


“You 


a whispered message 


have five minutes to prepare your children for 
their first fire drill.” The bell rings, directions 
are carefully followed, you leave, return, and 
ten children are suddenly thirsty because the 


drinking fountain was passed on the way back 
You drinkers, collect the 
remnants return to th 
it a real fire?” “Why did we go outside then 
“When will the bell ring again?” This is a good 
Let’s all talk with 


scattcring 
“Was 


hurry the 


and story. But 


time for group conversation 


the ones sitting near us.” 


Ihe chattering ends when a soft note is 


playedyon the piano. The children look expec- 
tantly at you. Jt is such a lovely day you decide 


to go to the playground. On the way you 
crumple your plan and throw it in the waste- 


basket 








Creative Music 


IN THE 


Keadiness Program 


PERHAPS nowhere in the entire school pro 
gram does the teacher foster more singin 
than in the kindergarten. We sing about the 
weather, we sing about what we eat, what we 
wear, where we go—in fact we just sing! But 
certainly, all the songs that we sing are not 
found in books. Where else, you say? “he an 
swer—right in the hearts and minds of the boy 
nd girls 
In working with practice teat her I find that 


idequate i she is not 
This need not be, al 


the young teacher feels 


an accomplished musician 
though 


ore command 


having a repertoire at 

is a definite asset. Willingness to listen to the 
children for cues, a knowledge of the scale 
which can be learned from books, and an aware 
ness of the music in nature are the only nece 
sary equipment 

Possibly the most in porta { ord in the read 
iness program 1s “listening Naturally the 
teacher's approat h is most in portant in creating 
an atmosph« re conducive to good listening hab 
its; and it is important fer her to set her stand 


The 


the five- or six-year-old to 


first day is not too soon to orien 


the li 


In musi 


ards early 
tate tening 


that precede s any le 


arning cxperichet 


the child listens to the teacher, and then gives 
back to her the sounds he hear 

Creativity in any area of work tends to pro 
duce clear, concise thinking It he Ips solve out 
problems, because in creatit we are thinking 
Approach creative music by encouraging th 
child to think He listens to the world about hin 
fivil back to what he hear In our com 
plex world, there are many sound irplane 
birds, truc wind, rain, and so on. Life can be 
filled with music if we but let it little child 
imitates what he hears, often in musical tone 

A very good beginning might come on a rainy 
day. Many beautiful songs will come from th 
play with words like drip pir drop nr plas} 
ing, dashine. After watching the rain for a few 
minutes and calling attention to the way the 
rain runs, or the way the rain falls, the teacher 
might suggest: “Let us all close our eye shut 
everything out, and let the sound of the rai 
come in our ears. Sometimes the rain sings u 


will he ar one 
the 


thin] ing’ 


a song and maybe we 
Everyon 


Each child 


still in 
but 


It becom very room 


is not only listening 


finds himself standing at the threshold of a new 
world where his imagination leads him int 
various moods that he interprets and express 
in his very own way 

“If you have a little rain song singing in your 


maybe your hand will tell u Oo 


ill of us.” 


SS 


ay Mis rein - ing, rain - img, rain 


Se jseit Brass 


day it is rain - ing. Hear the rain - drops fall! 


head, 


you Cal 





Such a song may come forth first as a chant 


It may be a fragment or phrase that can be 
But, 
is unportant that the donor be 


the feel 


has 


just 


used later in a complete song whatever 


comes forth, 
Here we comfortable 


praised inject 


This 1s his own and he 


that 


ing of belonging 


contribution no one else could 


that 


made a 
Confidence in 
child who 


approval and praise from the group for 


make in particular way 


and the 


orn "s “ If 18 


vets the 


very important 


a song or idea has found his niche 


We 
but 


should not be concerned with te« hniques 
the tones the child 
capable of producing. Keep in mind that a well 
ljusted child will feel music 
Children 


miusi 


only with himself is 


his own way 
tone iting 


Some 


become conscious im cre 


their own five-year-olds have never 


had the experience of singing in a group so 

they become quite aware ol others’ voices But 

varyil tonal qualities coming from the non 
ngers do not seem to affect the others 
Sometimes a nonsinger will give a line or 


] 


fragment of that the teacher cannot find 


It isn’t unusual for a 


riusic 


particularly melodic true 


inger to sing the way he thinks a nonsinger 
ntended it to be. A very good example of this 
happened in our kindergarten when a_ non- 


wel! said that she had made up a song about 
Mother. She 


Il am busy today 


ciping sang the words to us 


today 


Heiping my me’ yer sweep this way.” 


The fact that she felt the rhythm so keenly 
as to have repeated the word, today, made m«e 
know she had a good thought in her mind that 


Vhe 


lor en 


she was trying to convey to the 
and had limitless 
couraging the children to he Ip with activities at 
We 
other, trying to 
to a flat E 
and start 
her 


commended the 


group vers 


was lovely possibalitic 
and then an 
that hung 
“No 
again 
couldn't catch the 
tune, we lovely rhythin 

The following morning, the twins, Charlene 
and Marlene idols of the 


unteered to sing Jan’s song, and with the great 


sang it first one way 
the littl 
But Jan would say, 


home 
raise voice 
tenaciously 
like this,” 


Not letting 


laboriou ly all ove 


know we 


who were group vol 


est of finesse said 


“We practiced Jan’s song and 


we think we can sing it like she wants it.” 








The yY Sang 
I am work - ing to - day, to - day, 
Help ing my moth - er swerp this way. 
Jan Wa ) ple ased That the way I’ve 
bet n singing it to you,” she said 
Of course, it was! We just hadn't heard it 
right. It was one of our favorite songs that year 
Did Jan ever learn to sing it in true tones? Yes 
ndeed she did, but that was not as important 
is the accon phi hment she felt her contribu 


THE 


ROSEMARY BORN 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Franklin Kaiser School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


tion to the group. This was the factor that was 
invaluable 

Vocabulary building is richly done in match 
ing words or thinking of words that “say it a 
different way.” This means of vocabulary build 


attribute to readiness, though it 
that 


reach out and grasp a thought 


ing 1s another 


isn’t necessary all creative music rhyme 
Little children 
quickly through musical experiences 
the song 


vital through its rhythm and words, 


they are 


with it, and says something 


happy 
then it will 
serve its purpose 


handle d 


program 


should not be 
the 
apart from it 


Creative musik just 


another activity in mis nor 


In happy } ince I 
chil 


should it be set 


garten situations, it is not unusual to he 


dren singing around the tables, at the doll 
center, or at the workbench. Often, each is hum 
ming his own tune If the teacher can catch 


fragment and retain long enough to bring it 


to the 


she can 


froup at singing tine SUPperise 
them with “something.” If the donor is distract 
ed by questions at the time, he will not be abl 


to recall So, train yourself for good listen 
ing habits, and if you can recall the fragment 
something beautiful may come of it, as this 


lullaby did to us 


= Sv Lee Seco Saas 


o to sleep, my dol-ly, Close your big eyes of blue 


ype trip didoel git 


BP y pa FiP rl deren le | 


Gt ypiterir digders oi 


to sleep my he “mmm 


[he same with the “Swing Song.” Just the 


lirst two phrases were sung by the donor and 


group co-operation did the rest 


Be oielleri pl pir! 


Swing, owing, I like to < ro slug. 


= é Saas ipipis f Ae 


Fe Fes por itl 


hack to the sky 


Down «+ gain, then we go 


We 
groups of three; partners 
the while the 
the clasped hands of the 
the swinger. On the 
high” he under the uplifted hands of 


two and becomes 


Children 
hands 
third chil 


swing’ 


play and sing this one form 


CTOs and he 


come swing d holds to 


and becomes 


words 7 pP up fly 


iti” so 
vos the 
a swinger on the next swing 
ying dé 


this self 


has creative ability in var 


child can be 
the 
the creative musi that is 


Everyone 
taught early 
Are 


your air waves’ 


grees and 


expression through arts you catching 


on 
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Do you like to teach elementary 
science? Yes or no? Either way, 
these activities will help you. 











lhey ve patched up the plaster 

And polished the , 

They've oiled all the hinges 

On each squeaking door. 

Each lovely improvement, 

Each shining appliance, 

Gan lead us right into 

A lesson in science! 

HAT 6 new in your school? Per- 

haps it’s a fresh coat of paint, 
a new lighting fixture, or a desk 
drawer that no longer requires the 
pull of an elephant to yank it open 
Whatever it is, you can rest as 
sured that the children will make 
comments and ask questions about 
it. This is a good opportunity to 
channel the children’s interest into 
an exploration of “Science in Our 
School Building.” A few sugges- 
tions are offered here, 
starter, 

Of what use is paint? It makes 
a place pretty, of course, but that’s 
only part of the story. Paint is 
important a8 a protector, as we can 
find out by doing these two simple 
experiments. 

1. Get two large iron nails or 
screws (a radiant smile at the cus- 
todian will do the trick). Paint 
one of them and let it dry. Then 
hang both outdoors, exposed to the 
weather, or wrap both in wet 
newspaper, Which one rusts? Why 
do we paint iron things such as ra- 
diators, pipes, railings? 

2. Get two slabs of wood. Paint 
one and let it dry. Expose both to 
the weather. Hasten the process 
by a daily sprinkling. Look for 


just as a 





PAPER LINING 






4 


J won 


PEEPHOLE 


warps, cracks, and discolorations 
Why are the wooden parts of our 
school painted (or varnished or 
shellacked ) ? 

Does the color of paint make a 
difference? The deep toned “dec- 
orator” colors in a Technicolor 
movie living room may be very at- 
tractive, but they won’t do for our 


Why 


are classrooms always 


classroom walls and ceiling 
Why 


painted in light tones? Here’s an 


not? 


interesting way to find out. 

Rinse milk cartons, 
quart size, with cold water. Cut 
one side so that it swings open 
See illustration. ) 
cartons with dark paper; the other 
Fasten 
a strip of newspaper, with fine 
print, at the end of each carton 
Cut a * Now we 


have two rooms, alike except for 


two empty 


Line one of the 


with light or white paper 


‘window” in each 


different colored interiors 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


WITH SCIENCE 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


Close the cut side, so that light 
can come in only through the win- 
dows. Peek through the opposite 
end and try to read the newsprint. 
Do you find that it’s much easier 
to read in the room with the light- 
colored walls and ceiling? This is 
because light-colored surfaces re- 
flect more of the light coming in 
through the window. The _ re- 
fiected light bounces and scatters 
throughout the room, all the way 
to the far corners, But dark-colored 
surfaces absorb most of the light ; 
very little of it bounces off to the 
ends and corners. If our classroom 
were painted in dark colors, the 
children near the window would 
have enough light, but those at the 
far sides would be short-changed. 

Now we know why classrooms 
are painted in light tones. We can 
understand the safety rule, “Wear 
something white when walking at 
night.” 

What's in a squeak? The squeak 
in the classroom door may be gone, 
but the science implications linger 
on Here are two experiments on 
The Origin and Economic Impor- 
tance of Squeaks. 

1. Rub two dry soda crackers to- 


gether. Listen to the rustling and 


crackling as the two rough surfaces 
grate over each other. Now spread 
a generous layer of soft butter and 
rub the buttered surfaces against 
each other. No more noise, because 
the rough ridges have been filled 
in and covered. The smooth but- 
ter doesn’t make any noise. In the 
same way, oil fills up the tiny ridges 
in the moving of a door 
hinge, thus deleting the music. 
(When the experiment is finished, 
the apparatus should be eaten.) 

2. Do squeaks matter? Aside 
from the noise, we have other rea- 
sons for objecting to rough surfaces 
rubbing each other. 

Get a skate or a toy wagon or 
doll carriage with rusted wheels 
Make a chalk mark on the rim of 
one of the wheels. Then spin the 
wheel with a smart, vigorous twirl 
How many turns does it make be- 
fore friction stops it? Now oil the 
hub and axle (thereby filling in the 
roughness with smooth oil) and 
spin it again. Count the number 
of turns. Notice how much more 
freely the wheel spins. Why do we 
oil the moving parts in a bicycle, 
sewing machine, and car? 

New plaster on the walls? Hu 
man beings (Continued on page 104 


par ts 











bicarbonate, sodium hydrogen carbonate, or 
as sodium acid carbonate, Some people re- 
fer to it as soda or as bicarbonate of soda. 

You may already be familiar with the use 
of this compound in cooking, and in certain 
types of fire extinguishers. Its effectiveness 
for these uses lies in the fact that when 
treated with an acid it releases carbon diox- 
ide. With the addition of water, it reacts 
to form a mild alkali. 

The simple experiment pictured will show 
the action of baking soda when an acid is 
added to release carbon dioxide. Use a pen- 
cil to make holes in the corrugated card- 
board to insert funnel and tubing. Add 
white household vinegar through the funne! 
slowly. The limewater in the second bottle 


— CHEMICALS around the Home - | HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, NY. 
ADD SLOWLY 
BAKING SO on 
t— PLASTIC OR 
RUBBER TUBING 
One of the most versatile chemical com- will turn cloudy because of the carbon diox- 
pounds found in your household is baking ide coming from the other jar. 
soda, Chemically it is known as sodium Here are some uses of baking soda with 7 ee 
which you may not be familiar. 4°53 


Half a teaspoonful, taken in a glass of wa- 
ter, may help to sweeten a sour stomach, 

A thick paste, kept moist with wet cloths, 
relieves scalds, burns, and insect bites. 

A litthe soda and water on a cloth will 
remove bugs and film from the windshield 
of a car. 

One tablespoon of soda in a basin of 
warm water will help soothe and relax tired 
feet. 

One teaspoon of soda in a glass of water 
provides an excellent mouthwash or gargle. 

Rubbing with moist baking soda, or soak- 
ing in a solution of two tablespoons of soda 
to a quart of water, will give new luster 
to costume jewelry. 









? HEAPING TEASPOONS 
OF BAKING SODA 


4 





ABOUT + INCH OF 
UME WATER 
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Courtesy, Elementary School, Dansville, New York 


HE child who begins first-grade work is just 
T out of kindergarten. These last three words 
describe him as being very young. 

The teacher of these young children, through 
her experience and observation, will develop an 
art philosophy which will help her carry out an 
art program with her group. 

One day Mike made this statement. “One 
thing is sure. I am not going to paint any kind 
of picture today. I’m just not artistic.” The 
teacher had planned that each child choose his 
own materials that day but she changed her 
plan. “We are all going to paint today,” she 
said 

“But I don’t want to,” said Mike 

“Many of us do many things we don’t want 
to,” the teacher replied. 

Every child was given a paper 18” x 24”. In 
the room was a paint table with small bottles of 
paint in many colors and empty bottles so that 

. Mike and the other children in the room could 
mix any colors they wished. 

Mike made no further objections. The teach- 
er looked at him as often as she looked at othe 
children. He painted the whole paper one col- 
or. He put on more and more paint so that the 
result was like thick gravy. 

At the same table with Mike were three chil- 
dren who were using many colors. None were 
painting houses, boats, or trees but all were hav- 
ing a wonderful time using many colors to cover 
the paper. Mike showed no interest in their 
work. 

Finally he said, “What shall I do with my 
painting?” 

“I'll help you move it to this empty table to 
dry,” the teacher answered. Even the teacher 
wasn’t able to move it without having the paint 
drip all over the floor. 

What was to be done now? Was Mike to call 
it quits? The teacher had to make a decision. 

“Now, paint one,” the teacher said, “that 
uses more than one color. Shall I help you car- 
ry some colors to your table? What colors do 
you like?” Mike carried some colors and showed 
the teacher other colors he liked. His result 
was an interesting pattern of color. He forgot 
that he had “not wanted to paint.” 

The teacher mounted many of the paintings 
and put them on the bulletin boards in the 
room. Mike’s second painting was exh. ited 
The next day when the children painted, Mike 





Jessie Todd 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


THREE WEEKS OUT OF 
KINDERGARTEN 


made another interesting arrangement of colors 
After five or six painting lessons Mike was still 
making color patterns when some children chose 
to paint boats, flowers, airplanes. ‘The majority 
in Mike's class, however, attempted no pictures 
with any stories in them. If Mike compared his 
results with others in his class, he had no reason 
to feel that he “was not artistic.” 

This group of children were in a summer 
school class. They had come from different 
public and private schools in Chicago. A few 
came from different parts of America. No child 
in the class showed special art talent. Many 
were very clumsy and often tipped over bottles 
of paint. Often the teacher did very little but 
help wipe up paint from the floor, tables, and 
children’s clothes. Many of the children han- 
dled the brushes very carelessly. They pushed 
down on the hairs and flattened them on the 
desks until they were shown how to treat a 
brush. ‘There were brushes of many sizes. They 
fought over the brushes they liked best. This 
was a real challenge to the teacher. 

As the five-week summer session continued 
the children progressed. With the help of 
Miss Nina Jacob, the room teacher, their in- 
terest in art and their work habits improved 
The children learned to cooperate. They no 
longer argued about brushes but treated them 
carefully and spilled less paint. They made 
finger paintings, designs on colored paper, tex- 
tures on corrugated papers. They became in 
terested in experimenting with thin water color 
tempera paint, and finger paint 

Their interest in clay modeling increased 
They tried different shapes. ‘Two factors were 
responsible for the progress of the modeling. 

1. The art teacher had watched the children 
and observed how little they could do. One day 
she said, “I love to model animals and people 
so that they don’t break. I pull the legs out of 
the lump.” She modeled many kinds of dogs 


cats, rabbits, and horses very quickly and very 
crudely, 

2. The shop teacher had requested that these 
children not model ash trays and little round 
dishes in art. He wanted them to do this sort 
of thing with him since he could fire and glaze 
them. This plan was a wonderful help to the 
art teacher. After hearing several times the rea- 
son for not modeling dishes in art, the children 
tried to model something different. 

With the room teacher and the shop teacher 
the children set up an art museum in their 
room. ‘They made colorful pedestals on which 
they rested clay animals. Adults couldn’t re« 
ognize these as dogs, cats, and horses but they 
were the best that these children could do. The 
shop teacher cut the wood for the pedestals 
The children hammered them. They did not 
say that they made them without he Ip. Big pic 
ture frames were made to fit 18” x 24” paint 
ings. Bulletin boards around the room wave 
space for all to be represented, 

The clay objects on the pedestals and the pic 
tures in the frames were changed every day be 
cause many children wanted to take their pic 
tures home the same day they made them 

When the parents came on the last day of 
school, the room was set up like a real art mu 
scum. A large rope ran through the pedestal 
and made an aisle for viewers of the paintings 
The rope was painted with bright-colored paint 

There were three picture frames five feet long 
and four feet high. Back of these were back 
ground scenes painted in art class. They were 
very simple—mostly sky, grass, and water. The 
children sat in front of the scenes to make liv 
ing pictures. 

One test of the succes¢ of the summer art in 
the group was that the parents were pleased 
with it. They didn’t say that they thought their 
children’s work was good (most adults don’t sce 
good in paintings) but (Continued on page 104 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 





NEW ENGLAND 


Narian a Owen 


ruar do your pupils know about the se 
W tion of our country called New England 
If your school is in or near this area, they will 
probably offer more facts than if you are locat 
ed farther inland or as far away as California 
What are 


any pupils been ther 


or Louisiana their unmpressions of the 


) 
area Lv 


Motivation 


A talking session will stimulate their think 
ing and develop interest So be wenerou ind 
allow as much as two or three day but ol 
course not all day Give them time to get in 
formation from parents friend or relative 
who may have visited New England Their list 


ol questions may look like thi 
|. Flow larwe is New England 
2. Where does it start 
}. Is New England densely populated? 
+. What kind of climate 
» How did it wet its nar 
6. Can it “feed” itself 
7). For what is it lamous?’ 
fi. Is all the soil rocky’ 
9 blow many state 
10. Is Khowk 
li. Did they really have 
12 Did the Pilerims actually 

outh Kock? 
‘4S Why are New Englanders called Yankees? 


Set the questions aside for later classification 


and end 


, 
would you find 


Why are they small? 
Island really an island? 
witches in Salem? 


land on Plym 


in pre paration lor various activithe 
Now things the 
think they know 


( hildre mn 


them a 


there may be some 
Right or wrong, wiv 


hearing, and keep a list of statements 


Things We Think We Kuow 


1 Durine last fall's hurricane eason, the 
steeple ot Old North Church in Boston wa 
blown to the ground 


Boston has very narrow crooked street 


9 
}. Petatoes grow in Maine 
| 


Many churches in New England look very 


much alike painted white with tall teeples 
»> Evervbody goes fishing in New England 
6. New Englanders are stubborn peopl 
7. All maple syrup comes from Vermont 
8. All the farms have stone fences 
9 All the woolen materials and shoes used in 


our country come from this area 
This list mieht go on indefinitely, but before 
interest lags, the teacher should end this phas 


and allow time for “quiet work” whil she 


evaluates the questions and statement 


The Veacher Evaluates 


] What false 
they show ? 
9 Where is information thin or scattered? 


+. What interest leads ar 


truapore sions Are pr udices do 


indicated ? 
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children 


chairmen? 


informed 


+t. Which of the 


would make 


better 
vood committe: 
5. What resources does the teacher have or 


know about? 


i. Have any parents or t icher’s friends 
or the teacher traveled in New England? 
b. Are any parents working there 


c. Where to write for material? 
d. What is 
e. Are there films or filmstrips on hand? 


f. Where to find and order A-\ 


in the classroom files? 


mate rial? 


Procedures 


Clos the workbook 


voine back to histori 


put away tr paints and 
New En 
learned there 
know who have 


brushes we re 
land' Discuss 
| W hat pt ople 


hecornn 


what can be 
should we 
larmmou ov 
2. What other event we as sienificant as the 


Pilerim 


import int?’ 


landing of the 


| What interesting facts about the area 
hould we try to remember? 

+. What ure the most important cities’ 
Products? 

» Where would the children like to visit? 

6. Doe New Eneland have holidays not cel 
brated in your state? 

llow can you roup the impressions and 
questions Can they be classified as follows 
peoy Ie maior events, how the land has been 
developed ie the time of the first settlers 


why it became a manulacturing center 
season by 

You'll 
probably all enjoy the extra time for something 
else cone November 

1. How did the Pilerims and Puritans differ 

2. Which had the stronger colony? Why? 

+ Were other New Ene 
land states 

+. Who was John Winthrop? 
John Alden? 

» Why did Rover 


torical fieure? 


Don't about rushing the 


worry 


studving the Pilerims in September 


ettlements in the 
made by Pilerims or Puritans? Why? 
Miles Standish? 
Williams 


be ome an h 


Activities 


Iwo kinds of problems nueht be listed lor 


roups lor individual Here att suggestions 


lor up activity 
| Make 1 survey of the 
visited New England 


showing places each liked best 


faculty to see how 


Make a chart 


many have 


2. Collect news ttems and pictures of today’s 
favorite sons of Ne “ England and don't lor 
et her daughters! Why is each newsworthy? 


§. Many authors and poets have come from 


Ne “ England Make 


ems and stories which app al to the children 


a coliection of their po 


+. Plan a two weeks’ vacation trip through 


New England Mark your route on a map 


1955 


A Series of Instructor 


AN Upper Grade Units 


Plan where you would stop. (For safety’s sake 
do not plan to drive more than 350 miles a 
day What 


Write to various stat 


would you see along the way 
tourist bureaus for dé 
scriptive material 


». A 


could make several maps 


( hildre 


products, transporta 


committee of two or more 
tion, early colonies and how they spread, and so 
on Display lor all to see and use 

6. Make a time lin 
New Envland 
in the U.S 


er learning, and so on 


showing the growth of 
Put in such dates as first factory 
first educational institution of hich 
Illustrate with draw 
ings and magazine pictures 

/. Choose four teams of two people each 
Have the couples represent peopl living in a 
New England town one hundred years apart 
1655, 1755. 1855. and 1955 Suppose they meet 
their 


They could talk about an historical 


on the street and discuss conditions in 
community 
event, or deseribe the latest invention and its 
likely effect on the future 


Let the 


and so on 
class ¢ valuate the ¢ hanges over the 
years as hich-lighted by the couples 


&. Hold a 


community 


‘town meeting” to discuss sony 


problem ot today or colonial 


times) and make suggestions for its solution 
9. Make 


industry 


a table exhibit showing products ol 


agriculture, fishing, and quarrying 


10. Set up a tourist bureau. Plan trips for 


travelers from Canada, the northwest. south 


west, and southeast who would be entering 
New England from different points 

11. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote a story called 
The Great Stone Face It’s fiction, but there 
really is a stone face located high on the side of 
i mountain in New Eneland Where can it be 
found? Why is it of interest? 

12. With 


map, then use it to explain why New England 


flour-and-salt paste, make a relief 


has developed into the manufacturing, tourist. 
and fishing area for which it is famous. How 
does its irregular coast stimulate fishing ? Tour 


ist’ trade How do its mountain streams in 
crease its pote ntial for electri power? 

15. Find out why cotton and woolen mills 
prospered in New England Why have some 


moved to southern states? What has New Ene 
land been doing to remedy this situation? 

14. Find out the national origins of the popu 
lation, and when each national group had the 
reatest number of immigrants 

15. Dramatize a scene from a story or a po 
em written by a New Eneland author 


16. Make 


chool and classroom in colonial days 


showing a 
How did 
the children dress? What was used to licht and 
Continued on page 79) 


shadow box scenes 


heat the schoolroorm ? 


Next Month: The Southwest 











NEW ENGLAND 


A Pictorial Map 


by James Palmer 







Scale of Miles 
20 30 «40 «50 60s 
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Uncertain of procedures when planning field trips? 
This page will solve your parent permission problems. 
You will want to order enough sheets for your class. 
Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. FT, Dansville, N.Y. 
Cash must accompany order. Packet of 50 sheets, $.25. 


Were Going on a FIELD TRIP 











Dear Parent, 


Our class is taking a trip to on Se Ea 
(Place) (Date) 


from | to . We will go by 


(Time) (Conveyance) 


en saseitaaieil will accompany the group. 
(Chaperones) 


The class has discussed and agreed to follow these rules. 



































~~, 
My iy if a 
. - ~ rt, 
( | (é 7 
—_ 4 4 ( é ) ~ 
Ap J \t G ° 
~~ _N 
Be on Timel \ Be thoughtful of our 
So we can leave \ Take care of drinks and driver and other At our destination - 
on schedule, .. so on ahead of time. passengers. Listen to Directions! 
—y 
ao “~ 
Paz. 0 \ wee wht | Z 
CWE) Id Co @ 9)- 
a J AW 41 
Stick Together! 
Notice where our bus is ee one has fun if we Sinenies your Remember of we came. 
parked... eo manners! Pay Attention! 
Let someone know if of Ky a C7? (COG (CAL 
you must be excused... OF 420 ) 
& eS, ip ph a )) CHti TM 
3G See you 
When it is time to go on the trip! 
home, get on the bus Use your horse sense 
with the group. and we'll all have 
Never Go Alone! | Don't lag behind! a good time! 
Please sign the consent blank and return it by ; 
, Teacher 
(Signature) 
My child has my permission to go on the field trip to 
SUEDE cocdiceteacda ieemiaeinadeste joothaconkes FREE ENT A et 
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MYRIAM TOLES 


Substitute Teacher, Tucson, Arizona 


The Classroom Play... 


| 


LL the parents will be there 
This play just Aas to be a suc- 
wailed Mary Jo, the student 
teacher who was taking her train- 
Robbins the teacher 
of the sixth grade 


Miss Robbins looked at the ear 


nest young girl with sympathy and 


p ess.” 


ing under Mis 


a glint of humor. “It would be nics 


to please the audience, and I know 
that Nancy bursts at the seams and 
mumbles her lines, but those things 
aren't important.” 

“Not important? 

“Not particularly.” Miss Robbins 
smiled at Mary’s protesting expres- 
sion. “This play is just a means 
to an end. The important thing is 
what happens to Nancy and the 
class while they are 


Just wait 


preparing it 


you ll see what I mean.” 


Promoting Courtesy . 


... THROUGH ACTING 
AND ART 


I° MY classroom we discussed how 
we could learn to be courteous 
at all times. Then we divided the 
each stressing 


through the 


class into groups, 


courtesy following 


activities: dramatics, stories, art 


opaque pictures, puppets, choral 
speaking 

Dramatics was very 
These 


situations involving 


popular 
children dramatized many 
courtes using 
impromptu dialogue lhey created 
roles from school superintendent to 
city mayor. Nothing was impossible 
Here is a typical courtesy play 
The characters are Mrs. Smith who 
is giving a party and Marian, Diane 
and jill the girls who attend it 
Mrs. Smith tells the girls she is 
glad they could come to the party 


The girls each say: “Thank you for 


inviting us.” “We are glad we could 
come.” “We know we'll have fun.” 
Mrs. Smith passes cookies 
girl, who says, “Thank you,” or 
good.” or “Yes, I'l 
have one, thank you.’ 
Mrs. Smith says, “I like the way 


you girls say thank you.” 


to cach 


“They look 


One girl says, “We practice at 
school.” 


Means or End? . 


In the days that followed, Mary 
did begin to see. She 
that while 
the play’s the thing,” 


discovered 
from the pupil stand 
point from 
that of Miss Robbins, it was prumar- 
ily a delightful and efficient means 
of educating the children. Certain 


things impressed her specially in 
the development of the class 

The play aroused and encouraged 
creative ability 

In thei planning the children 
drew upon their own imagination 
4 story in lit- 
erature had set off the spark 

“Did you like it?” Miss Robbins 
had asked 

“Yeah!” John chuckled 
king is just like my dad.” 

“Let’s play it,’ Nancy 


“We can change it a little 


and creative ability 


That 


he geed 


. 
* 


Another says, “Our teacher likes 


us to have good manners.” 

One day 
sketch the 
that they had large gray paper and 
vhite chalk. The end of each sheet 


the art group decided to 


courtesy plays. I saw 


was turned hack so a courtesy slo 
added 


art group decided to 


van could he 
Next the 


paint its work. Just te wd more 


interest we mixed egg yolk with the 
dry tempera. Previous experiences 


with texture prompted them to 


stress that factor in their paintings 


IRENA MARIS, Grade 3 


Cannon School, Danville, Ill 





PARDON ME! 





Material for this department has 


‘ been carefully selected to help 

: you encourage freedom of expres- 
sion in all dramatic situations 
from classroom to auditorium. 

= RUTH BIRDSALL 


The others also had ideas. Once 
their imaginations were stimulated 
the children used the simple plot 
only as a framework, from which 
they created a new and living play 
of their own 

BA ause the 
well chosen, the play helped to de- 
velop good taste 

Mary saw that Miss Robbins had 
skillfully 


story about fine and good people in 


original story was 


suggested the use of a 
a strong dramatic situation. She 
had forestalled the demand for a 
cheap imitation of commercialized 
or mechanized entertainment. She 
was guiding the class toward better 
standards of taste by selecting an 
interesting story of a life situation 
that gave the children a satisfying 
lessson in worthy adult behavior 
A common pur pose encouraged 
co-operation 

The class entered upon a period 
of unselfish co operation that made 


Mary wonder if everyone was com 


... BY BRINGING 
HISTORY UP TO DATE 


_ skit can be done by two 


girls and two boys, The girl who 
plays Queen Elizabeth may want to 
drape several yards of material 
over a hip roll for a full skirt, but 
a fan-shaped collar of paper, cut 
to look like lace 
he enough to suggest her character 


Sir Walter Raleigh can make him 
self a ruff and a paper feather to 


and acrown would 


wear on a girl’s tam. He probably 
will obj ct to doublet and hose, 
Bob, a modern boy, is reading 
He looks up and says, “So many 
stories begin ‘Once upon a time.’ 


Why 


time ? 


can't it be ‘twice upon a 
“T’ve 
been waiting ages for someone to 
ask ti 
gives Bob a conjuring cap. She tells 
him: “Think of 


happe mM d ome u 


A girl fairy says off stage 
at question ” She enters and 
something that 


Then 


put this cap on and you can conjure 


pon a time 


upon a time.” 
She le aves Bob alone 


job picks up a book and reads 


it to happen twice 


aloud a short account of the story 
of how Sir Walter Raleigh put his 
mud 


cloak over the where his 


Our en Elizabeth wanted to step 
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Department Co-ordinator 


ing down with a lingering illness! 


The children were ucmost too good 
to be true except lor a lew minor 
lapses. Prepared to prod the tringe 
of uncooperatives into making some 
simple scenery, she found the fringe 
far ahead of her. Bobby, usually 
unhappy during art period, asked, 


‘Why can’t we use our art period 


to make our scenery oe 
Jerry, the 


joined in, “My dad will give us the 


born objectionist, 
boxes that mattresses come in, We 
can cut trees out of those 

Lucy, shy and retiring, spoke up 
“IT can draw them like this,” and 
ran to the board to demonstrate 

And so it went. The fringe was 
in something at last, and needed 
no prodding 


All that week and the 


wo! ked 


next the 
sixth-graders together as 
never before. Of course, it wasn't 
light 
tired of well-doing, punched Dick; 


Henry 


all sweetness and Jimny, 


Continued on page 89 


Whereupon a boy and girl in cos- 
tume enter, act out the episode, in 
pantomime or using words as 
desired, and then exit 

Bob puts on his conjuring cap 
and the same girl and boy in their 
regular school clothes (or another 
couple) enter, The girl has an arm- 
ful of packages. She sturmbles and 
drops some, The boy picks up the 
packages for her. She thanks him 
and they exit together. He carries 
some of the packages 
\ knight 
heart 
The 


though he 


Fairy enters and says 
of our century is one whose 
tells him to do a kind act 
act 18 just as noble a 
had done it for a queen 
llowe'er it be. it seems to me 
lis only noble to be good 
Kind heart ime’ more than coronets 


And simple faith than 


, ” 
yortian blood 


tob says, “I see what you mean. 
We admire knights and ladies of old 
but a boy or girl of today who is 
thoughtful of others is like a knight 


i 


or a lady. In any age, a kind heart 
is worth more than a crown. Any 
good deed can be done twice upon 
a time.” 

The class can have fun finding 
which they 


may draw a modern parallel 


incidents in history to 


LEONARD P. COGGIN, Gredes 7-8 


Cass Union School, Rising Sun, Ind 
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She Didn't Stop 





[ 44 | 


ETHEL M. RICE 


to Thin 


(Anabel is seated on couch with 
open arithmetic book. She yawns, 
closes book, and stretches out on 
couch.) 

ANABEL— Ho-hum 
a carpet to take me to a fairy is- 


I wish I had 


land where they never, never, nev 


er have arithmetic 


PENCIL (entering)—What a silly 
wish! 
ANABEL (silling up quu kly l 


don’t call it a silly wish. I call it 
(Looks puz led.) Who 


are you anyway and what are you 


sensible. 


doing here? 
PENCU 
recognize me; you're always push 


You certainly ought to 


ing me around 
ANABEL—I1? Pushing you around? 


I never anybody around 
What do you mean? 
renciL—Just what I said. You're 


always pushing me—left to right, 


push 


I do get so tired of 
Oh, well, if 
I must introduce myself, 1 am Mr 


up to down 


being pushed around 


Pencil and I’m just about worn out 
writing and erasing your silly mis 
takes, 

ANABEL—Oh! 
Of course! 

PENCIL Now what's 
this about a magic carpet? I still 
think it’s a silly wish. How could 
you steer it? You couldn't. Where 
would you get your supper? You 
wouldn't. What could you do on 
a fairy island? Nothing. Oh, here 
comes Miss Paper. 

PAPER (enters)—Mr. Pencil, you 
should not complain, I am the one 
who has to wear them. 

ANABEL~—Them what? 

PeENCcIL—Oh, 
grammar! Such preposterous gram 


You're my pencil 


Of course. 


dear, such poor 
mar! 
ANABEL 
do you have to wear, Miss Paper 
PAPER— Mistakes. Mistakes that 
you make when you push Mr 
Pencil. Why, only yesterday I wore 
“9 and 6 are 15.” I knew it should 
be 15, but you pushed Mr. Pencil 
Hello! 


I'm sorry. | mean what 


and made him write 13 
Here comes Miss Arithmetic 
ARITHMETIC Dear, 
dear, what an error you've made 
I am not Miss Arithmetic 
Mr. Arithmetic 


(coming in 


I am 
You should nev 
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it is always fun to imagine whet everyday objects might say if they 
could talk to us. In this 10-minute skit, AMABEL, a real girl, talks with 
MR. PENCIL, MISS PAPER, MR. ARITHMETIC, NUMBER SIX, NUMBER 
MINE, and a CUB SCOUT. They make some very amusing comments and 
at the same time point out some good ideas. After being scolded for 
making mistakes, Anabel concludes that “when we are careless we make 
it harder for everyone as well as for ourselves.” 

A group could give this play in the classroom, for a club meeting, for 
an assembly, or to entertain adults. The inanimate characters could be 
puppets. (Don't use doll puppets, except for Cub Scout, because a real 
pencil, book, and paper used as puppets would be more entertaining.) 

The author of this play has made a career of writing for girls and boys 


of ry ntary ok , age. 





er miss arithmetic. You remember 
that, too, Anabel. Arithmetic is not 
spelling, spelling is not geography, 
and you can’t multiply New York 
by Boston. Is that clear? 

ANABEL (doubtfully)—Well, sort 
of. (Enter Number Six and Num- 
ber Nine } My goodness, who are 
these funny folks? 

NUMBER 
Funny? 

NUMBER NINE—What is 
funny-funny about us? 


six—Funny? Funny? 


funny 


ANABEL—Oh, nothing. Nothing 
at all. 
NUMBER NINE—Then why did 


you Say that we were funny-funny- 
funny? Never mind explaining. It 
probably wouldn't be satisfactory, 
anyway. (Shakes finger at Anabel.) 
Why did you treat us so badly this 
morning ? 

ANABEI badly? I 
didn’t even see you this morning. 

NUMBER NINE—That’s just it! 
You didn’t even see us. When you 
should have multiplied 6 and 9 you 
didn’t do it didn't 
even see us. 

ANABEL—Oh, | know you now 
You are numbers. How funny! 

NUMBER NINE—There you go 
again. What’s funny about us? If 
you had nine noses would that be 


Treat you 


because you 


funny? 

ANABEL—Oh, no! I 
care to have even two noses. 

NUMBER sIx—I think you could 
use two noses very well. Then you 
could smell a rose and hot apple 
pie at the same time. 

NUMBER NINE—If you had two 
noses and three ears, how many 
noses would that make? 

ANABEL—Five. (Number Nine 
groans.) Oh, no! I didn’t stop to 
think. I'd still have only two noses 

NUMBER NINE—Why did you call 
us 13 this morning? 

ANABEL—I'm sorry. I knew it 
should be 15. I just didn’t— 

cus scout (enters and rushes up 
to Mr. Pencil, shaking finger)- 
Why did you call me a scoot, this 
morning on Anabel’s spelling pa- 
per? I'm a scout spells it), nota 
scoot (spells it). 

pencitt—I couldn't 
Anabel pushed me. 


wouldn't 


help it 


pAPER—Oh, dear, I had to wear 
that, too. I was so ashamed, 

ANABEL—I’m ashamed too. I 
knew all the right answers. 

PAPER—Then why did you make 
Mr. Pencil write the wrong ones? 

ANABEL—I don’t know. I guess I 
just didn’t stop to think. If I had, 
I would have erased them and put 
down the right ones. 

PENCIL—Erased them? Oh, my 
poor head! 

ALL (begin to groan and shake 
heads)—She didn’t stop to think, 
she didn’t stop to think, she didn’t 
stop to think, she didn’t stop— 

ANABEL (puts fingers in ears) 
Please! Go away! (She jumps up! 
Book falls to the floor. Visitors, 
startled, all run off stage. Anabel 
watches them go.) Oh! Am I glad 
they’re gone! 

ARITHMETIC back 
Don't forget, Anabel, that I am Mr 
and that you never should miss 
arithmetic. And remember that you 
can’t subtract Philadelphia from 
South America. (Rushes off.) 

ANABEL~—Of can't 
because it isn’t in South America 
It’s in New Yo-- no, in Pennsyl- 
vania. (Picks up book. Reaches 
under couch for pencil.) Here’s the 
pencil I thought I had lost. (£x- 
amines eraser.) You poor thing 
i'm sorry, Mr. Pencil. Hereafter I 
shall try to use my head instead of 
I guess that when we are 
careless we make it harder for ev- 


(rushing 


course, you 


yours. 


-ryone else, as well as for ourselves 
Hereafter I shall stop to think 
And I may as well begin right now 
Sits. Opens book. Takes out pa- 
per. Writes, speaking as she writes 

no, fifteen 
equals- er—three 


Nine and six are thir— 
Nine 
Nine times six is fifty-five. Oh, no, 
I didn’t stop to think! It’s fifty- 
four. (Closes book.) I'm glad I 
haven’t a magic carpet after all. I 
don’t think I'd like to live on a 
fairy island. (Sniffs air.) Umm! 
I smell cookies. I couldn’t smell 
those on a fairy island even if I did 


minus 


have nine noses 
voice (off stage)—Hot cookies, 
Anabel. Do you want some? 
anaBbeL—Do I? Ooooh boy! 
(Runs off stage.) 


Coming! 








The setting for both acts of this play is a street corner near a school. 
Characters for Act | are: four PATROL BOYS—Jeffrey, Billy, Stanley, and 
Donaid—and HARRY, a boy who lived in the country. Act Il needs one 
or more NARRATORS and a boy to regulate the TRAFFIC LIGHT. in 
Scene |, there are a POLICEMAN, a PATROL BOY, two CHILDREN, a 
CAR (boy wearing a sign), and two SILLY WILLIES. In Scene 2, there 
are two SILLY WILLIES (same ones or different ones), two CARS, and a 
PATROL BOY. Scene 3 has two CARS and a SILLY WILLIE. In Scene 4 
there are a PATROL BOY and a SILLY WILLIE. All four PATROL BOYS 
appear in Scene 5. 

The author is Reading Adjustment Teacher and Sponsor of the Safety 
Patrol for S$. Weir Mitchell School in Philadelphia. Your group might use 
the basic idea, adapting it to your own needs. 


RUTH GRAWL 


Aet 
so far apart out there that the 


school bus comes around and picks 
up everyone. Then after s hool it 


Safety Patrol Boys Stanley and 
Jeffrey enter and walk to the cor- 
ner, talking together. Soon Billy takes us home again. 
enters from the same direction.) Boys (one after another) —That's 

BILLY—Hello, Jeffrey. Am I late? great! I'd like that! 

JEFFREY Hi, silly No, we're DONALD—It’s different here in 
early. It isn’t 8:30 yet. Do you 
know Stanley? to school. I was telling Harry how 

BiLLy—No, I don’t. Hi, Stan the Safety Patrol boys watch the 

STANLEY—Hi, Billy busiest corners near the school to 

jerrrey—Stanley is going to be 


the city. The children have to walk 


help the children cross safely 

on the Safety Patrol. We're to show STANLEY—Haven't you ever been 
him what to do t= o cley befnse? 

BILLY—Fine! Where'll we start? HARRY—Oh. yes, when we want- 
jerrrey—Look, Stanley! He ed to go shopping, or to the mov- 
ies. But I never saw the children 
going to school in the city before 
What are those white lines in the 
street for? (Points.) 

turns red, you put your arms out STANLEY—They show the chil 
this way. (He demonstrates.) The dren where it’s safe to walk. We 
children must stay behind you until call that the “crosswalk.” Always 
you tell them to go. But when the 
light turns green, you don’t tell 
them to go right away. First, you 
look both ways to make sure no car 


moves over to corner. The other 
two boys step aside to give him 
room.) You stand one step back 
from the corner. When the light 


stay on the crosswalks when you 

are crossing the street. 
pONALD--Those lines are painted 

on the streets near all schools. They 


is coming around the corner. Then, also remind drivers of cars that 


if no car is coming, you put your they are near a school, and that 
arms down, step to one side, and they must watch out for children 
tell them to go He does so.) crossing the street. 
BILLY—Some of the children try sanny—That sounds like a good 
to give you an argument They say, idea. 
The light’s green. Why can’t we DONALD (looking at watch) —Uh- 
)y yr , , 
go? You'd think they'd never oh! It’s 8:30. Time for us to go 
heard that you always have to look on duty. See you later, Harry. 
for turning cars before it is safe to HarRY—So long ( Exits.) 
go, even if the light is green Donald and Billy exit.) 
jerrrey—Watch out for some JEFFREY (moving back a littl: 
children who duck under your with Stanley)—Stanley, you take 


arms and try to go across before 
you tell them it’s safe. They think 
they’re smart, but we call them 
“Silly Willies.” 

(Another Safety Patrol Boy, 
Donald, enters from right with Act i 


this corner with me today. Later 
on, you'll have a corner by yourself 

sTANLEY—I think I’m going to 
like being a Safety. 


Don’t be 
a Silly Willie ° 


1 nHarry—Well, the children live 


Harry, who is not a Patrol Boy 
BiLLY—Hi, Donald 
DONALD—Hi, Billy. Hi, Jeff 
jerrrey—Hi, Donald. This is 
Stanley. He’s new on the Patrol 
We're showing him what to do 
DONALD—Hello, Stanley. Meet 
my cousin, Harry. He’s just moved 
here from the country. He was 
telling me they didn’t have a Safe- 
ty Patrol where he lived 
Boys—How come? 


NARRATOR (in front of curtain) 
You heard Jeffrey say that some 
children could be called “Silly 
Willies.” Do you know what a 
“Silly Willie” is? It is a boy or girl 
who does something without think 
ing first whether it is the safe thing 
to do. In Act II we are going to 
show you some of the things the 
Safety Patrol boys have seen Silly 
Willies do. Are you a Silly Willie? 

Exits.) 





Seene i 


(A Safety Patrol Boy stands on 
the street corner, near center stage, 
with two children behind him. A 
traffic light—held by, boy so it can 
be turned when necessary—is a lit- 
tle to the left. A Policeman stands 
left of the light, in the street A 
car—a boy wearing sign and with 
hands held as if driving—is still 
further left, waiting to turn. As 
the curtain opens, a Narrator 
standing at left front of stage—ex- 
plains the scene to the audience.) 

NARRATOR—Here, on the corner, 
is a Safety Patrol Boy. Out in the 
street is a Policeman. ‘The light is 
green, but the Safety Patrol Boy 
keeps his arms out because a car 
is turning Boy puts arms up.) 
The Policeman has his arms out 
because he told the car to turn 
(Policeman puts his arms up ) 
Some children are standing behind 
the Safety Patrol Boy, where they 
should be, waiting until the car has 
finished turning, and it is safe to 
cross. But here come two Silly 
Willies (Two boys enter from 
right, and stand about ten feet 
from corner, pretending to be talk 
ing together.) They know they 
should go to the corner and cross 
on the crosswalk. They know they 
should wait behind the Safety Boy 
until it is safe to go. But do they? 
The boys start to push each other 
and tussle a bit, but without noise 
while Narrator is talking.) They 
are so busy playing with each other 
that they don’t even go to the cor- 
ner to cross. Look! (Boys make 
noise now as they tussle Police- 
man motions car to turn and keeps 
arms out. As the car nears the boys, 
one boy calls out, “You're it!” Oth- 
er boy shouts, “No, I’m not!” Both 
boys race across the street about 
ten feet from the corner, into the 
path of the turning auto. The car 
comes to a sudden stop, just miss- 
ing them. Car honks horn. Police 
man calls, “You boys there, look 
out!” Boys dash off stage to right 
Driver shakes head and drives off 
stage too.) Whew! It waslucky that 
driver had good brakes and was 
wide-awake. (Continued on page 70) 
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A 
SAFETY 
PLAY 








JOSEPHINE G. DELVA 


Teacher. Seventh Crade 


Hartlett School, 
Mascachurett 


annaror t—One of the most im 


portant documents in our history 
is the Constitution of the United 
Stats of America 


man and 


Kvery wirl and 


boy and woman 


every 


should he interested in how oul 


Constitution was written loday 
some of the bo in our social stud 
ies («class 6Uare 6wonw «(to pretend to 


be members of the Constitutional 
Convention and bring out in theu 
conversation some of the problems 
the actual delewates faced and sore 
ol the 


NARRATOR tl We 


decision the y made 
need to he rr 


minded of a few facts that led up 


to this convention W hile the 
American colonies were liwhtine the 
Wer for Independence and for 


several years afterward, the thir 


teen colon had an agreement 
called the Articies of Contedera 
tion The Continental Congres 
met and passed re wolutions about 
what the state ought to do, but 


no law to force the states 


Each state 


there was 
to obey the Congress 
was anxious to retain its rights and 
the idea of having a strong central 
government appealed to only a few 

Sull 
Articles of Con 


so that 


far-sighted persons everyone 
realized thar the 
federation needed revising 
trade could be carried on more sat 
isfactorily for one thing 
NARRATOR t--Finally a conven 
tion was called to bewin on May 14 
1787 


It was not until July how 


ever, that twelve states had del 
vates pre wert ind voting Rhode 
Island did not send official dek 


gates (seore Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin were two of the 
Fifty 
Conventior 


delegates 


most famous men Pp cacnt 
five men attended the 


so there were several 


from each state lo make our 
dramatization easier to follow, we 
have decided to have just one dele 
gate from each state and to refer to 
Rhock 
Island is represented by an unoffi 


Franklin 


him by his state's name 


cial delewate Benjamin 


| 46 | 





and George Washington are extra 
making fifteen delegates in all 
We know what the 


dis uss d and we 





NARRATOR I 
real delegates 
have some idea of what viewpoint 
was held by each state, but we are 
putting these ideas into our own 
words 

NARRATOR I 


that the 


Our play makes it 


sec decisions were 


reached very quickly, but actually 


one issue or problem was probably 


discussed during several meetine 
There were meetings on 87 days 
besick the unofhicial committe 
meetin and conlerences such a 


our conere men hold today 


NARRATOR tt-—-We ask you to im 


agine that this is Constitution Hall 


in Philadelphia ometime between 


May 14 and September 17. 1787 
The early speeche will make it 
seem that we are presenting the 


first day of the Convention but that 


is only to “set the tave 


Delevates enter and stand about 
n" roups ad 4 political af 
ja 

GRORGI WASHINGTON Lem pu 
rary ¢ hairman Gentlemen, let us 


be seated We are ready to start 
discussion Delegates seat them 
elves What shall we do first? 
ororotia—I think the first 
should take care of is that 


busi 
ness we 
of electing a chairman for this con 
vention 

MASSACHUSET That is no 
problem. We have just the right 


man here—George Washington. He 


led the colonies in our strugele for 
independence. He should lead us 
now in planning how we art to 
live as an independent nation I 


Washington as 


chairman for this convention 


nominate Georwe 


vVIRGINIA—I| second the nomina 
thon 

GCRORGE WASHINGTON You have 
nominated George Washington as 


chairman of this convention All 


those in favor signify in the usu 
al manner (Delegates vote yes 
ul nanimously 7 hank you, gen 
tlemen Would someone like to 


define the important purpose ol 


this meeting? 
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Joseph 


Boggs Reale 


The 


Rise of 
a Nation 





Vodern Enterprises 


A PLAY FOR CITIZENSHIP DAY, 


SEPTEMBER 


17 


Here Is one seventh grade's dramatic version of how our Constitution was written. 
Perhaps it will inspire your pupils to create a play on this or some other high point 
in history. Or @ group of advanced pupils may decide to give this play in honor of 
Citizenship Day for their classmates or all the upper grades. The Narrator's speeches 
were added to orient those who might not remember the background details. 

As given here, the play calls for 3] NARRATORS (who may be girls) and 15 
DELEGATES—-boys wearing homemade colonial-style wigs, white stocks, and knee 
breeches (rolied-up slacks) with their own dark jackets. They may have silver 
buckles on their shoes and at the knees. See photo at left above. 

Delegates may assemble at one long table or in groups of four or five at smaiier 


tables. Washington has a desk on a raised platiorm if possible. 


See photo of 


painting “Franklin at the Constitutional Convention” at right above. 


DELAWARE—We are assembled 
here for the sole and express pur- 
pose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation 

VIRGINIA—It seems to me we 
should plan a set of laws, or a con- 
that all the 
agree to respect and obey 


What sug 


stitution States would 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
gestions can you ofler? 
think that 
before we write up the laws them- 


GEORGIA— Don't you 
selves we should write a preamble 
or an introduction to the constitu 
tion that will explain to the people 
why we need such a document? 

right we 


MARYLAND—It is only 


do that very thing. One reason for 
a good set of laws is to preserve a 
more perfect union 
MASSACHUSETTS~Secondly, we 
want to establish justice 
NEW yorK-—Let us insure do 
mestic tranquility 
What do you 
mean by domestic tranquility, New 


York? 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NEw YorRK—It means peace 


and harmony within our own 
country, 
SOUTH CAROLINA— The Consti- 


tution should provide lor the 
That is, it 


should he lp us to take care of our- 


common defense. 
selves in times of trouble within 
our own country and with outside 
nations if any should attack us 
CONNECTICUT—It should con- 
sider promoting the general wel 
fare of the people 
Most of all we 


must be concerned with the bless- 


DELAWARE 


ines of liberty for ourselves and 
future generations 
Virginia, 


Will you 


read back to us the ideas we have 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


you were taking notes 


just heard? 


VIRGINIA— How does this sound ? 
(Re ads Pre amble 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—That is 


a fine beginning, in my opinion 
How do you gentlemen feel about 
it? (Continued on page 87) 








wit 


natural earth — 


1 USE children's natural interest in rocks, and 
their pleasure in scratching with rocks, to 
produce art. Did you ever stop to think that 
it is only our civilization that makes scratching 
and scribbling on walls naughty? The parents 
of the Navajo child have no painted house 
nor automobile to be damaged by his early 
attempts at drawing. It is perfectly all right 
for him to draw horses and people wherever 
he wishes. In fact the desert where he lives 
has great cliffs which are more inviting than 
any blackboards. 

However, it is contrary to the Indian's 
beliefs to deface the beauty of Mother 
Earth. Father Sky and Mother Earth are dual 
deities of the Navajos. They must never be 
offended with bad work. Even the first at 
tempts in art by the Indian child adhere to 
the beauty of nature. 


It is possible for teachers and their pupils 
to make beautiful and unusual paintings from 
rocks and earth. Water is the only thinner 
necessary. These “earth colors’ need not be 
bought: they are found in the ‘pockets of 
Mother Earth's apron’! Teacher and pupils 
have only to take a field trip to get the shale 
It is common to just about any locale; and it 
is not hard to obtain. There is bound to be at 


least one variety near where you live. 


SHALE is found in deposits of sedimentary 
earth or rock that has been ground by abra- 
sion. Flaky shale, often cream-colored, can 
be found at the base of sandstone cliffs 
Gray and black shale (which to be 


pounded) can be found in conglomerate de 






need 


e- : 
» ee 


colors 


posits. Red and brown shale, containing iron 
oxide, are found abundantly in desert areas. 
If you live where there are ferrous compounds 
in the soil your shales will be tinted blue or 
green. White shale is the most desirable for 
making pastel colors. 
Shale to be 


silt, or clay. There are some tests for shale: 


is not conlused with sand, 
Due to its porous texture, shale when immersed 
in water emits a ‘singing’ sound. It will not 
soften in water, as clay does. Sift shale once 
through a fine screen before mixing it with 


water. 


My pupils and | experimented, as American 
Indians have been doing for 5000 years. We 
mix the sifted shale with water to the con- 
sistency of plaster. Where we are unable 


to discover a color in nature—such as tur 


wy Gs is, 













rw ryey 


~ 


alba 






















HELEN E. CUNNINGHAM 


me i ee OP 
quoise—odds 
and ends of colored wt sreg 
chalk are substituted for 


rock. We call our technique 











Peay ; ad 
“Earth = 


- 


Painting.” 

My pupils (grades 1-8) put on a publi 
demonstration of making earth paintings 
with their yucca brushes, at the Salinas 
Vailey Fair in the spring of 1954, at 
King City, Monterey County, California 


Since prehistoric times Pueblo Indians 






have been painting designs in such a 






pottery. The texture 


medium, on their 






of earth painting particularly fits Indian 






subjects, such as pottery, katchina dolls, 





dance figures, and the reproduction in 






murals of Navajo sand paintings. Earth 






painting murals are nearly as durable 











as fresco, as long as no water gets to 


them. The advantage over fresco is that 





on an adobe surface (see ‘My Pupils 
Made a Navajo Hogan," 


September 1954), when you tire of the 
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mural, you have only to scrape it off 







YUCCA BRUSHES can be made from the tronds 
of the Spanish bayonet, a variety of yucca 
that has the tall cluster of bell-like flowers 
We found them among the rocks and beneath 






the scraggly brane hes of live oak trees in our 








canyon 
Fronds of varying length were cut with 
jackknives Most brushes we made 8” long, 





with a few 4” or 5” 
We pounded the cut edge with a hammer on 
a breadboard. These brushes should be soaked 


in water before use 


and several very long 
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Boxes yg © 
and 


Bulbs 


Wallace E. Wilson 
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BURNED-OUT light bulbs and salt or cereal boxes offer many pos 
sibilities for creative art projects. Many more ideas will come from the 
children. 

Flashlight bulbs, camera flash bulbs, and regular house bulbs collect 
rapidiy when pupils are notified that they are to be used for an art 
project. The school custodian can be asked to save the large bulbs as 
they burn out. 

Cut two slits crossing each other in the middle to insert the bulb. 
This will make it fit very tightly, if the cuts are not too long. Cover 
bulbs with several layers of newspaper mache before painting them. 
Allow strips to continue down over the box to hold the bulbs. The whole 
school will marvel at the Pilgrims, Santas, bunnies, or space men which 
can be used for room decorations. 
































Chalk design by pupil of 


Caro! |. McGrath, Teacher 
Fourth Grade, Whittier Schoo 
Austin, Minnesote 


- athe - m4 
) 


~ 


What can you do with Leaves ? 


THE children troop in, clutching fists full of colorful leaves, 
eager for the afternoon session because teacher has promised, 
“Bring some leaves on your way back to school and we will 
make designs!" 

So much for the beginning. But should the success of the 
project depend on whether Johnny can trace all the points 
and indentations of a big maple leaf, and whether he knows 
how to combine it with other leaves, and how to color his 
drawing? After an activity of this type children are apt to 
lose all interest in using leaves or painting them. 

Across the hall a group of children are putting up a display 
of cut-paper designs that attract Johnny and his classmates 
at recess. There are large simple leaf shapes with some open 
areas showing the centrasting color of the mounting paper 
through the open parts. Some are repeated to form attractive 
borders. 

Johnny asked his teacher, "Why can't we make leaves like 
those in the hall?"’ She went out with him to see the display, 
snd was very surprised that the leaves shown did not 
seem to be maple and oak, or from any tree that she could 
name. But she could see evidence of a knowledge of the 
growth of leaves, and the results were very attractive. She 
asked some questions about how it was done. 

"We made some experiments with leaves in our science," 
the teacher from the room across the hall told her. “Remember 


the cute new dress my Betty wore to school the other day, 
and she told you her mother made it? Well, she called my 
attention to the fact that it had leaf designs on it. So it 
gave me an idea for art class. 

"We folded colored construction paper and experimented 
with cutting leaf shapes. | cut a few to get the children inter 
ested, and then | asked for suggestions. We got the idea of 
cutting out some lines to suggest veins, and then somepne 
said that another color would look nice showing through the 
openings. So we picked out contrasting colors on which to 
mount the leaves. 

"Tomorrow we are going to try some leaf designs in cray 
on batik, and we may do some potato prints on our plain 
orange curtains in the classroom. Would you like to come in 
while the children are working?" 

Johnny's teacher would. "This | want to see,” she said 
"My children make very clumsy things when we draw or cut 
on a folded paper. How do you get such well balanced 
designs?” 

"That's easy,’ the second teacher replied. ‘If they have 
trouble we open the folded paper and draw both sides over 
the fold, using it for a center guide line. Then we refold the 
paper and cut out the best side. After a few times the chil 
dren can cut good designs without drawing both sides. Many 
prefer to cut with no pencil lines.” 


Else Bartlett 
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Crayon Batik 


Makes Allover Designs 


BETTY KROG 


At Dupervisor 


Central Sch 


Canaseraga, New York 


INDIAN legends, crafts, designs, masks, and 
headdresses, as well as tools and implements, 
rival the comic books in the fascination they 
have for children. 

We used a new library book on Indians as a 
springboard to creating interest in design 
Manila paper was folded horizontally and verti 
cally several times to make blocks for spacing 
the Indian-type motifs the children drew, after 
enjoying the many colored plates on weaving, 


bead belts, tom-toms, moccasins, and so on. 
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Designs were made in brilliant crayons and 
the whole paper was brushed over with a wide 
brush and thinned black tempera. Black flecks 
show across the design in places the crayon 
doesn't cover, giving a hand-blocked effect. 

Museums and hobby collections are valuable 
sources for Indian designs and craft information. 
Two excellent books are: Indian Art of the 
Americas (Scribner, 1950, $15.00); and Indian 
Art of the United States (Museum of Modern 
Art, 1941, $3.50). 





ART IDEA FILE 


TIPS FOR USE IN ART CLASSROOMS 





Keep permanent waves out of 
water color brushes by wash- 
ing them after using and 
dipping them in a bottle of 
wave-set from the variety 
Store. Point them with your 
fingers and keep them in a 
pint jar, so that they stand 
on the handle ends. Store in 
a box with moth balls. 


Old window shades of the type 


used in schools make fine ba- 
Sic material for murals. They 
may also be cut smaller for 


any type of picture. Use 
tempera paints or crayons on 
this textured material and 
give the finished pictures a 
coat of varnish to suggest 
the effect of oil painting. 


A fixative for chalk or pas- 
tel drawings may be made by 
dissolving 30 cents worth of 
gum arabic in water to the 
consistency of mucilage. A 
large insect-spray gun is used 
to put two fine coatings of 
the gum-arabic fixative over 
the drawing. Thus the color 
brilliance will be retained. 


A medium that costs little, 
for mixing oils or tempera 
for block printing on cloth, 
is composed of: 

10 or 12 drops of vinegar 

5 or 6 drops of lemon juice 
3 ounces of turpentine 
Mix with either paint to a 
heavy cream. Set with a hot 
iron after drying 24 hours. 


A finger-painting mixture is 
made from finely ground ends 
of colored chalk, mixed with 
water, school paste, and 1 or 
2 drops of oil of cloves. 
Butcher or shiny shelf paper 
is fine for finger painting. 
Since shelf paper comes in 
rolls it is excellent for 
borders or murals. 


To clean rusty old drawing- 
pen nibs, soak them in vine- 
gar and dry well. 

If your plaster-of-Paris mold 
isn't drying as fast as it 
Should, applying cornstarch 
or talcum powder facilitates 
the drying process. 

A little oil of cloves will 
prevent a sour smell in paint. 


recipe for finger 
paint: 1% cups dry laundry 
Starch, 1 quart boiling wa- 
ter, 1% cups soap flakes, 

% cup talcum powder, % table- 
Spoon powder or poster paint. 
Mix starch with cold water. 
Add boiling water; cook till 
transparent. Stir; add pow- 
der; cool. Add soap flakes. 


Another 


Soft-drink cartons make good 
carriers for transporting 
jars of paint in art classes. 
Dry tempera mixed with shel- 
lac, lacquer, or varnish will 
make brilliant enamels. 
Doll-size muffin tins are 
fine to give each child to 
use for several colors of 
tempera at his desk. 


Unprinted newspaper is i 


paper for art work. 
charcoal, colored chalk, 


where the pages have all 


type, 
Surface to paint:on. 


take 
sill 
hold 
that 


or cabinet top, but 
a heavy roll of 
any length of paper 
be measured off and cut 

the tearing blade. Such 
pensers sell for as low 

$4.25 for a 24" roll and 
$11.00 for one 54" wide. 


Old desks or tables used 
new life by covering the 
Strip linoleum that come 
& light wood-grain patte 
variety stores and linol 
departments, in two widt 
for hall runners. It is 
with 


Fasten tacks 


Celotex, which comes in 
8-, and 12-foot lengths, 
ally 4 feet wide, makes 
display boards. It may 
painted the color of the 
if you want it inconspic 
It is fine to cover bad 
in an old wall; 


an unused opening, or a 
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form a nice textur 


A project-roll dispenser 
little space on window- 


it may b 
in a vertical position over 


nex- 


pensive and a useful type of 
Crayons, 


and 


any water paint with some 
body to it can be used on 
Even old printed newspapers, 


it. 


fine 


ed 


will 


will 


paper so 


may 
along 

dise 
as 


only 


in 


the classroom may be given 


m in 
5 in 
rn at 
eum 
hs 


6u5S= 


ily cut with the tin shears. 
or tape. 


6-, 
usue 
good 
be 
wail 
uous, 
Spots 
@ put 


door. 
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MARJORY Z. JONES 


Kindergarten Teacher, Elm School, 
Martin's Ferry, Ohio 





Beginners 
take new interest in 
CLAY MODELING 






WHEN you find yourself surrounded by a new group of children as the school 





year begins, do you wish for a new way of presenting the usual materiais? 






What can you do to make nonhardening clay more interesting—more creative? 






We made our clay time the liveliest period of all. The children brought 






pipe cleaners, bits of rickrack, beads, and best of all—buttons of every size, 






shape, and color. There was something to vitalize every child's imagination! 






Those making only rings and pancakes before, now were creating bicycles 






and wagons with button wheels, television cameras with pipe-cleaner legs and 






button controls. Delightful little dogs, cats, and gingerbread boys were made 






with round, square, and oval eyes—sometimes the eyes were even rhinestones. 






Looking at home for things to bring to school for use in clay work, or any 





project you may be having, gives children a new interest in familiar ways of 





working. The results... . fascinating....a real lift to a tired medium. 











CHILDREN 


RESPOND 


to their surroundings 































JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


SINCE our school is on the University of Chicago 
campus, many children are fascinated with the 
towers. Painting their surroundings becomes a 
challenging problem. The children grow as they 
solve it. They have selected elements which tell 
anyone that this is the University. But it is not 
Mitchell Tower, or the Chapel, or any special tower. 
lt is more fundamental. It is the essence of the 
University. In winter the branches of the big trees 
are very prominent in the scenery when snow sticks 
to them. 

You can tell that the school building is rather 
severe—of gray stone; that it is long with many 
windows and three central doorways; that it has 
broad steps going up to the entrance. 

On the school bulletin board are a group of 
children's paintings showing their impressions of 
the city. Many windows, smoke, cars, bridges, 
boats, lamp posts, bricks, a church downtown... 
these make up Chicago, the city they know best. 
These pictures are modern in spirit. They are not 
naturalistic representations. 

Children who make illustrations of their sur- 
roundings become more appreciative of the ber ity 
around them in their daily lives. They learn to see 
things as the artist does—to “think away’ some 
details and to exaggerate others. 


UNIVERSITY 
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THE DIORAMA above shows Deacon M. F. Cowdery, Super- 
lntendent of Sandusky's Pioneer Schools, working with his 
brother-in-law, W. D,. Curtis, to perfect blackboard chalk. 
Mr, Curtis took over his wife's kitchen, and with the use of 
candie molds and the cookstove oven, produced pure white 
processed chalk crayons. Mote the details that give atmos 
phere te the setting, such as the pump by the kitchen sink 
and the coffee grinder at the door, 


LOUIS PRANG, whe was well known in the art circles of Bos- 
ton es @ successtul pioneer lithographer, wanted children as 
well as adults to have access to water colors. In the scene 
below, he is explaining te « schoolmaster and two teachers 
his ambition to supply every child with paints and crayons. 
Notice the types of teachers selected—the young girl just 
starting out on her career, her experienced counterpart, 
and the eamest schoolmaster. Mame other features that 
help the diorama to tell a story. 


Miss Dorothy Harkins, of Shaker Heights, Ohio, made these 
and three other dioramas with ceramic figures, in celebration 
of the 120th Anniversary of the American Crayon Company. 
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Gill) Mane DORAN AS 


JANE TURNER 


IN TODAY'S schools, children cope with living situations. 
These are the true motivators of their educational experiences, 
for they provide the opportunity for practice and use of the 
three R's, 


The diorama provides excellent opportunities for children 
to visualize experiences made remote by time, location, or 
processes. The event in history; the scene from another land; 
or scientific processes such as the growing of pineapples or 
the butterfly cycle can come to life in these three-dimensional 
scenes. 


Dioramas of varying degrees of complexity can be made 
by children of any age. Scraps of paper, cardboard, and cloth 
can be used, and the figures can be made by paper sculptur- 
ing, cardboard cutouts, or even painted clay. 


Furniture can be constructed of balsa wood or cardboard, 
and colored with water colors or crayons. Bits of yarn or scraps 
of woven material will make rugs, curtains, tablecloths, or 
other features to give atmosphere to the setting. 


More advanced pupils may want to make furniture from 
slabs of clay rolled to the desired thickness and then cut with 
a sharp knife. If you intend to glaze and fire these pieces, 
make sure that the joining is done well; otherwise they are 
liable to separate when shrinking occurs in the drying process. 


It is possible to merely let the clay furniture harden, paint- 
ing the dry pieces with a couple of coats of enamel paint if 
a gloss is desired. 


The size of a diorama depends on your needs and the 
space you have to display dioramas as a group. Some schools 
find it practical to have the industrial arts department or the 
janitor construct diorama boxes of light wood that can be 
used and reused many times. If the tops and bottoms are 
grooved, the sides may slide in and out easily, giving greater 
facility for construction of the wall details. Using new lumber, 
such boxes can be made for about $1.60 apiece. [For free 
work plans describing their construction, send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR. They will be for- 
warded to you promptly. | 


Of course, large cardboard cartons, shoeboxes, and even 
a corner of your room can be used for diorama construction. 
The important feature is that the child is thinking and working 
in three dimensions, and is finding a constructive outlet to 
express his research and the facts he has acquired through 
individual or group study. 


A subject that can be used in such a project is playground 
equipment for school-age children. The trend to modern 
sculptured forms for exercise of young legs and arms will in- 
spire small play enthusiasts to invent some paper sculpture 
forms of their own. 


An exhibit for open house at school could be made of 
various diorama scenes showing the pupils in one grade 
participating in each of the subjects listed in their weekly 
program. Developing these familiar scenes will give pupils 
an overall view of the work they are accomplishing in school, 
and at the same time be very interesting and informative for 
parents and other teachers. 








W ords and arrangement by 
Elva S. Daniels 

American folk tune: 
“Turkey in the Straw” 










1. First an“S” forsun thatspar-kleson the dew And for schools that 
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2. There’s a “P” for par-tiesand asquaredancetoo Anda “T” for 
3. There’s an “M” for man - y leaves we'llhave torake Andthe  au-+tumn 
4. Now the “E” is In - dian sum - mer days Whenthe land is 
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tunes the fid - dler plays for you, Then an“E” forev- ‘ning when the 
mist that rolls a-cross the lake, And a“B” forbloom-ing of the 
cov-ered with a pur- ple haze, Oh, the last is “R,” and it’s the 
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spe-cial tasteof ap - ple pie. 
erick - et’s chirp-ing vi- o- lin. 
seed - lings of the milk - weed pod. 
through the leaves up-on the gréund. 


Hail Sep - tem - ber’s mer - ry ways; Hail Sep - tem - ber’s thir - ty 


days. We spell her pleas - ures, each and all, For we know Sep - tem - ber leads the way to fall, 


way to fall. 
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Swiftfoot’s Adventure onus x 


The 


was dawn 


first rays of sun filled the forest with light and 


1 
| warmth, and the birds were singing their morning songs. A young doe, 


hidden in the blueberry patch, 
her fawn asleep at her side 


woke up, lifted her head, and looked at 


Although her baby was still very young, he 


was strong, and he had a fine russet coat with white spots on his back 


Gently she nudged him, and licked his soft, furry face. 


“It’s time to wake up 


” 
come. 


The fawn blinked his eyes 


snug in their little home under the leaves 


feet, ready to follow his mother 
It was a beautiful morning 


treetops *Toorelece, 


tures were singing chirping, and twittering in the 


were rejoicing that another new 


Swiltfoot,” she 


and yawned sleepily 


toorela.” 


whispered. “A new day has 


It was 8O Wartn and 
tut before long he was on his 
in her search for food in the forest 
“Toorelee,” sang a robin high up in the 
All around them the litth 
" 


forest crea- 
All 


wonderful surmmer’s day had come. 


gayest of tunes 


Mother Deer had named her baby Swiftfoot, because he was a very 


fast runner. 
forest 


he ran faster than the rabbits 


who had always boasted that no one could catch him 


hoofs would fairly fly over the 


the sky. 


the forest, and his mother was very proud of him 


she often used to tell her baby 
Make 


out into the open 


At first he could run only as fast as the squirrels 


ground 


ure that all is safe.’ 


He loved to run about, and to race with his friends in the 


Before long 
Soon he could even outrun Master Fox, 
Swiftfoot’s small 
as light and swift as the birds in 


Yes, there was no doubt that Swiftfoot was the fastest runner in 


“But, remember,” 
“always look and listen before you run 


And now, as Swiftfoot followed her along the narrow forest path, his 


mother kept a sharp lookout 


ahead, he waited for his mother to give the signal 
at the edge of a sunny clearing, the doe 
Carefully she listened and looked in all directions 


followed the rough trail until 
stopped in her tracks 


Finally she turned to her fawn 


Joyfully Swiftfoot bounded into the open 


Swiltfoot to run 


For a long time they 


was eager 


Although 


“Come,” she said, “all is safe.” 


Here he skipped and ca 


pered in the tall green grass while his mother waited and watched 


As Swilftfoot @rew older he learned to find his own food and to make 


his own way about the forest 


Ne morning Timmy wanted to call his 
0 grandpa on the telephone. But the phone 
It wouldn't work at all! 
Timmy's 


was out of order 
“We 
mother told him 


must get a man to fix it,” 


“Can we get him now?” asked Timmy 
“Right away quick?” 

“In a little while,” Mother said 
I finish washing the dishes.” 

But Timmy didn't want to wait that long 

“I'll find a man to fix the phone,” he said 
And away he went up the street until he came 
to the shoemaker’s shop 


“Our phone won't work,” Timmy told the 


“As soon as 


shoemaker. “Please will you fix it 
“Wulf, wulf,” said the shoemaker 
he could say for the moment, because his mouth 
was chock-full of tiny tacks 
Rap-a-tap Rap-a-ta-tap 
the shoemaker hammered the tacks into the sole 


It was all 


One by on 


of a little boy's shoe. 

Rap-a-tap-tap Then his mouth was emp 
ty again’ so that he could talk to Timmy. 

“I don’t know much about a phone,” said the 
shoemaker at last, “but I'll mend your shoe, i! 
you want me to!” 

Thank you,” said Timmy 
that.” 

And on he walked till he met a nice, friendly 
policeman standing on the corner. “Do you 
know how to fix a phone?” Timmy asked him 

The policeman shook his head. “No, but 
I can help you when you've lost your way 


“T'll remembe: 
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He loved to Zo 


Continued on page 86) 


TIMMY 
and the 


TELEPHONE 


MABEL WATTS 


I can tell you when to go. . . or stay . But 


sure as my name is Burke... I can’t make a 
phone work!” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Timmy 
to talk to my grandpa at this rate.” 

And on he went looking and looking, till he 


found a painter on top of a ladder, painting a 


“T'll never get 


high-up house. 

‘Hi, Mr. Painter,” 
you please come down and mend my phone? | 
want to talk to my grandpa.” 

The painter brush at Timmy 

Hi,” he shouted right back. “I could paint 
. Or your scooter. .. Or your 


Timmy shouted, “would 


waved his 


your wagon red 
sled. I could paint them blue, if you wanted 


me to But a phone is a thing I know noth 


ng about!” 
Nothing?” asked Timmy sadly 


Nothing!” said the painter 





AND PRIMARY 


FOR KINDERGARTEN 
GRADES 





“Too bad,” said Timmy. And on he went 
till he came to the bakeshop. 

Inside the bakeshop Timmy saw cakes of e\ 
ery size. He saw bread and biscuits, and pies, 
pies, pies. 

And there was the baker whistling low. He 
was punching, and patting, and twisting his 
dough. 

“Hello, young man,” he said to Timmy. “And 
what can I do for you?” 

“My phone is out of order,” said Timmy. 
“And I want to talk to my grandpa 
fix a phone?” 

“I'm afraid you've come to the wrong place 
for that,” said the baker. “But here’s a cooky to 
cheer you up.” 

“Um-Yum!” 
good!” 

And on he went till he came to Dr 
office. 

Che doctor sat Timmy up on a stool, and 
looked down his throat. “Say ‘Ah,’” he said 

“Ah,” said Timmy 

Phe doctor listened to Timmy's heart through 
He gave his knee a funny 
little whack with his funny little hammer 

“You look fine,” he said 
feel?” 

“I feel fine,” said Timmy. “But my phone 
won't work... And I want to talk to my grand- 
pa!” 

“Well, now,” said the doctor, “I know just 
what to do for measles (Continued on page 85) 


Can you 


said Timmy. “This cooky is 


Dingle’s 


his listening thing 


“But how do vou 











RUNAWAY PONTES ccc son 10 


At fair time they 
Some carried 


= and Sally lived near the fair grounds 
saw many trucks carrying things to the fau 
animals and poultry 
There would be contests and the best ones would win prizes, 

Carl and Sally had things for the contests. Carl had a pig. 
Sally had a duck. They hoped that they would win prizes 

The day before the fair opened, the children sat on the barn- 
yard fence 
after a while, two brown and white ponies came down the road 
“Where are they from?” 


‘I never saw them before.” 


For a long time they saw only cars and trucks. But, 


“Look at the ponies!” Sally cried 

“I don’t know,” Carl said 

“They must be part of the fair,” Sally said 

The ponies stopped to eat grass that grew beside the fence 
The children slid down off the fence and patted them 

“Why are they here by themselves?” Sally asked 


Some carried tood. Some carried clothing. 


“I know,” Sally cried. 


said we could have for lunch.” 


“Apples! The big red apples Mother 
“Well--maybe.” He ran to the 
house and returned with the two apples. He gave one to Sally. 
They tried to cat them. The 
They followed Carl 
The children shut the gate. 


“Our apples?” Carl asked. 


The ponies looked at the apples 
children backed away. The ponies followed 
and Sally into the barnyard 


“We have the ponies! We have the ponies!” Carl cried. “We 
don’t have to give them the apples, do we?” 
“No, we don’t have to,” Sally said. 
The children looked at the apples. They looked at each other. 
“But we will,” Sally said, smiling 
So they gave their apples to the ponies. 
eating them when a truck stopped beside the fence 


“Hello, there,” the driver cried. “I see you have some ponies,” 


And the ponies were 


“Maybe they ran away,” Carl said 

The ponies ate grass all along the fence 
grass was gone 

“We must find a way to keep them here,” 
owner may come looking for them.” 

“How can we keep them?” Sally asked 

“We must coax them into the barnyard.” 

“But how? 

“Maybe.” 
ful of hay 
as they tried to find more grass 

“Do they like corn?” Sally asked 

“Maybe.” 


corn. The ponies would have none of it 


I'he ponies smelled the hay 


THE BALLOON 


Soon 
Ihe ponies were ready to go on down the road 


Car! said 


Will they come if we give them hay 
Carl ran into the barn and came back 
Down went their heads 
“No hay for them,” 


Carl ran to the barn and came back with an ear of 
Carl shook his head. 


“They are not ours,” Sally said 


most of the 


Their 
“Oh, yes,” Sally said 

“In that case,” 

thing. 


The man jumped down off the truck, 
the fair and my truck broke down a mile up the road 
get help and the ponies got away. 
“But we gave them our big red apples.’ 


How would you like a ride before we go on to the fair? 


“We think they ran away.” 
“Il was on my way to 
I went to 


They were good, I hope.” 
, 


the man said, “the ponies must give you some- 


ud 


” “ ” ¢ 
; Oh, yes, yes!” the children cried 


with a hand 
going, now 


Carl said “Oh, yes,” Sally said 


“I’m taking a pig,” Carl said. 


FARM 


MARGARET O. SLICER 


YRAZY COUNTY is located in the northeast 
} southwest corner of one of our western 
states. It’s like no other county in no other state 
in no other country of the world. it has no oil 
wells, wheat fields, or grapefruit orchards, and 
nobody had ever heard of it until a while back 
when something strange happened there that 
turned the world upside-down 

A small circus was traveling through Crazy 
County when one truckload of circus people be- 
came separated from the rest of the troupe. 
While they were in a garage getting directions, 
a nearsighted farmer rode off in their truck by 
mistake and left them his. Theirs had been full 
of tent flaps, cookstoves, clown costumes, and 
a couple of wildcats in a cage The farmer’s 
truck had a plow, some cultivating tools, and a 
full tank of gas 
to make the best of a bad exchange, climbed 


aboard the farmer’s truck and rode until the gas 


The circus people, determined 


gave out. There they found a wide open space, 
of which there are many in Crazy County, and 
decided to try farming 

They did not know a thing in the world about 
farming, but John Diddlehooper, the oldest, 
decided that the troubie with the world today 
was that people who farmed grew things like 
spinach and turnips which not everybody liked 
John had spent his whole life making people 
happy, and he did not want to stop now. 

“I am going to grow something different,” he 
announced to his friends. “I am going to grow 


balloons.” 


His wife thought this was a fine idea. She 
helped him plow a field and he planted it with 
pieces from two red and blue balloons which he 
just happened to have in his pocket at the time. 

Mike Dressenfelter agreed with John that 
“What we 


need is something that there is never enough 


farmers grew all the wrong things 
of,” he said. “I am going to grow kitestring.” 
It was easy to get started for he had a long 
When cut into 


tiny pieces, it seeded nearly an acre of land. 


piece of string in his pocket 


lim Smoot, the third man, was a dreamy fel- 
low, and at first could not make up his mind 
what to plant in his land. But one day he said, 

I am going to grow baskets.” When they asked 
him why, ' + couldn't tell them, but he planted 
basket seea all the same and then the three 
families sat back and waited 

They whiled away the time talking about the 
state of the world, or at least what they had 
heard and seen of it. 

“Everybody wants more than everybody 
else,” said John. 

“Nobody wants to help anybody else,” said 
Mike. 

“People fight all the time,” That 
seemed to pretty well sum it up and then they 
forgot to talk for looking at their lovely fields. 


John’s was the prettiest with the balloon 


said ‘Tim 


bushes growing crisp and green in the sunshine 
The balloons hung on them like pears, and ev- 
ery now and then a little wind would come 
by and lift up the balloons and fill them with 


THE 


‘The man gave each of them a ride. 
Maybe we'll meet again 
“I’m taking a duck to the fair.” 


wy ’ ’ . 
Then we're sure to meet,” the man said. 


Then he said, “I must be 
at the fair.” 


“And, when we do, 


the ponies will give you another ride.” 


air. Then you could see that there were bal- 
loons of every color of the rainbow, plus polka- 
dot balloons, and striped balloons, and checker- 
board balloons. They were a mighty pretty 
sight, I can tell you 

Mike’s field did well too. The kitestring vines 
grew up and up until he had to put in poles to 
hold them 


all purple and blue and then they fell off and 


The kitestring blossoms came out 
the kitestrings began to grow. ‘They grew high- 
er and thicker, and they stuck up in the air like 
the hair on a frightened cat's back 

Tim had to wait a little longer than the other 
two, for baskets are a slow-growing crop, but 
when they did bevin to appear, they were hon- 
eys. There were long thin baskets for carrying 
macaroni in, and flat baskets for carrying pan 
cakes, and tiny baskets for carrying sardines 
and huge baskets for carrying watermelon, and 
upside-down baskets for carrying upside-down 
cake. 

While they were admiring their fields, a gov- 
came by, and was so 
stopped to talk 
“You've started a new trend in 
“It will change the world,” 
selfish?” 


farm avent 


amazed at the fields that he 


ernment 


io the men 
farming,” he said. 
“Will it keep people from being 
asked John. 
“Will it make people he Ip each other?” 
Mike. 


“Will people stop fighting and will the world 


asked 


be a happy place again?” asked Tim 

The government man looked a little confused 
“T don’t know about that,” he said 
And by the way 
met the candy man down the road, you ought 


“But we're 
proud of you if you haven't 
to go see him. He has some funny ideas too.” 

The very next day the three men got in their 
old truck. filled the (Continued on page 61) 
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HeLen 


r was Saturday morning at the Gallaghers’ 

Mickey was leaving the breakfast table as 
his older brother Jim sat down 

“How many pancakes did you eat this morn 
ing, small fry?” Jim asked 

“Oh, about thirty-nine,” said Mickey, rub 
bing his stomach 

‘Boy! 


disgustedly 


Can you tell the whoppers!” said Jim 
Mrs. Gallagher came in with an 
Mother 


He gets worse all the 


other plateful of steaming pancakes . 
did you hear that one? 
time. Yesterday he made me run out to see a 
snake, and it was nothing but a long worm.’ 

heard him telling 
Johnny about Grandpa's motorboat. He made 


it sound like the ‘Queen Mary,’” said 


“And you should have 
Jean, 
Mickey's big sister 

“You do exaggerate a bit,”” Mr. Gallagher re 
marked, looking at Mickey 

“Mickey is the smallest one in the family, and 
exagverating things makes him feel bigger 
Doesn't it, Mickey?” asked Mother 


MICKEY 
and the 


FLYING COW 


YERKES 


‘Honest,” said Mickey solemnly, “things do 
seem bigger when | remember them and tell 
about them.” 

“Well, don't let your imagination run away 
with you next time,” Mother said 

Mickey himself for a 
breakfast, playing with Ruffles, the collie, and 
trying to catch the skittery goldfish in the pool 


amused while after 


Then he wandered to his favorite climbing tree, 
When he got to 
the top he could see a little piece of the river 


a pear tree beside the fence 


beyond the woods 
He was thinking how much fun it would be 


to float around 


on one of the fat white clouds 
when something strange came into sight over 
the woods. Mickey rubbed his eyes and squint 
It looked 


It was brown and white like 


ed as the obj ct slowly floated nearer 
exactly like a cow! 
Mr. Simpson's cows, and there were some slen 
der ropes dangling from it. It bobbed around 
then it stayed motionless like a helicopter for a 


lew moments 


NO NEW DRESS FOR SUSAN 


Frances Canri MATRANGA 


S MMER vacation was ending. School opened 
~ 


on Monday Susan loved school and 
couldn't wait to get back. But she needed a 
new dress. Everyone wore a new dress on the 
first day of school. All her friends would be 
wearing new clothes and Susan wanted to be 
like them. She wanted to be able to walk into 
class all neat and clean and shining in a brand- 
new dress that was as pretty as anyone else's 
“Mother, when are we going to buy me a 


new dress?” she asked. “School starts on Mon- 


day.” 

Her mother smoothed her hair. “Darling 
we won't be able to get you a new dress just 
yet. We'll have to wait until the dock strike 


is over and Daddy gets back to work.” 
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I need the 
The first day of school is important, 


‘But, Mother,” protested Susan, “ 
dress now! 
Everyone will be wearing something new!” 
We can’t afford it 
Surely one of the dresses in your clos- 

Go take a look.” 


Susan went to her room on dragging feet 


“It can’t be helped, deat 
just now 


et will do 


Not to have a new dress on the first day of 
school! It was unthinkabk She would be 
Or else pitied. But 
there was no money for a new dress, Mother 


laughed at, made fun of 


had said, so an old one it would have to be 
Susan opened the door of her closet. The 

white dress was frayed at the sleeves and too 

summery besides; the blue one was a little too 


tight for comfort; the yellow was short. 
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Mickey scrambled down from the tree and 
ran pell-mell to the back door. He burst in, 


shouting, “Come outside, everybody! There’s a 


flying cow over Simpson's cornfield!” 
Everyone stared at him with expressions that 
didn’t little bit 


Mickey jumped up and down excitedly. “Hon- 


said they believe him one 
est, | saw a cow up in the air!” 

“The one that jumped over the moon, no 
doubt,” said Jim in that big-brother tone of 
voice that made Mickey feel so small 

“I’m not telling a whopper this time,” Mickey 
said. “Come and look before it goes away.” 

Father said patiently, “Mickey, you’ve had 
your little joke. Run along, now.” 

Mickey coaxed but nobody would come out- 
side to see the strange sight. He ran out again 
to see if the cow was still there. It was floating 
close to the treetops on the other side of the 
field now. Suddenly it dipped and dropped 
from sight. Maybe it was landing in the woods, 
Mickey thought. 

He dashed into the house again to ask if he 


Mother and 
Continued on page 83) 


could go into the woods to search 
Father said firmly, “No! 





STORIES FOR MIDDLE 





“Oh, dear,” 


” 
wear? 


“what shall I 


thought Susan, 


Chen she spied a green cotton dress with its 
She pulled it out of the closet 
and looked it over carefully. It was really a very 


red ribbon sash 


pretty dress, neither short nor tight nor faded 

But there was one thing wrong with it. There 

were some inkspots down near the hem 
“How did I ever do that!” wailed Susan 


If only 


she could cover those spots in some way. Maybe 


She sat down and thought very hard 


Mother’s big sewing box would give her an idea 
Inside the sewing box were many colored 
MC raps of felt She took out the scissors and be- 
gan to slowly and carefully snip. She cut out a 
round blue ball, a square yellow box, a green 
Christmas tree, a red cane. She also shaped up 
a little dog, a bunny with tall ears, a doll, and 
Next she took out a needle and 
some embroidery thread and began to sew her 
Not only that 


she sewed them all the way around the hem of 


a Teddy bear 
little cutouts over the inkspots 


her dress, even where Continued on page 89) 











UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





GLADYS 


; Mexican boys were sitting on the sill of 
their 
klipity-klop of horses. 


sod-floor hut when they 
Maz at hits 


were passing on their way to play at a neigh- 


musicians 


boring village fiesta across the canyon One 


strummed a Mexican tune on his guitar and the 
others hummed in harmony 

“Buenos tardes (good evening),” they said, 
doffing their large sombreros (hats 

Carlos looked longingly at the guitar a 
Papa were here he would be one of those man 
achis,” he said to Roberto his y unger brother 
“Aye, if only we could have kept Papa’s guitar.’ 

Soon their mother cane out to throw sor 
scraps to the chickens and corncobs to the goat 
Her deep, dark eyes looked proudly at her sons 
Her long, billowing skirt filled the tiny doorway 
as she swung sideways to protect the infanta 


baby) which slept against her in the folds of 


bright rebozo (shawl 

“Mama,” Roberto started saying, “Carlos 
should have a guitar 

jut Carlos interrupted, “It is no use. Mama 


will not change the plans for using the money 
you earn at the hotel. It was decided that it 
is for your schooling fee.” 
“A guitar! 


cannot think of such a thing!’ 


My son,” she said, surprised, “we 


Carlos thought his mother would be angry 


They listened to the 


music coming across the canyon that was famil 


but her voice was only sad 


iar and dear to them 

“If only we could have kept Papa’s guitar,” 
Roberto broke into their thouchts 

“Hush, son,” the mother said sharply “there 
are no ‘if’s,’ there is only what must be done.’ 


“Our “The 
money you earn at the hotel must be saved for 


mama is right,” said Carlos 


when you vO to SC hool 
“T will find a way,” Roberto promised 


One evening when Roberto was returning 


from work at the Tourist Hotel, Carlos saw him 


1 « 


climbing the hill very fast and gaily, and carn 


ing something large and flat. It was a guitar' 


heard the 


RHEIN 


“Where did you get it?” he called happily 
Then his joy changed into alarm. “The money! 
‘The school money!” 

“You are wrong,” Roberto quickly explained 
“It cost no money, not one peso (dollar), not 
any work, nothing whatsoever. I found it with 
the trash!” 

“Impossible!” Carlos thought and was fright- 
ened, for who would believe anyone would 
throw away a guitar? 

Roberto, my brother,” he said sadly, “the 
hotel people might think you have stolen it.” 

“That is not so,” Roberto explained. “See, 
the guitar is broken here,” he ran his finger the 
“For the mariachis it is no 


We can ask the 


director of our school sone club to help us 


length of a crack. 
good, but for you it will do 


mend it.” 
Then they saw that their mother had come 
out and was watching them. “So?” she said. 
“It is broken,” Carlos said 
“It was with the trash,” Roberto added 
“It is broken. It was with the trash,” the 
mother repeated, shaking her head doubtfully 
“Our 
Carlos 


papa played sO well, and 


now 

Roberto stopped suddenly, seeing 

the hurt in his mother’s large, kind eyes. 
“The hotel people will think it was stolen!” 

she said, alarmed 

mother Roberto 


Mama mia (my dear 


coaxed, “it was with the trash; the mariachi: 
could not use a broken guitar, I am sure of it.” 

“And what good is a broken guitar to you?” 
she asked. 

“We can get our school song director to show 
us how to mend it,” Carlos pleaded 

“So, the mariachis could not repair it and use 
it but you think you can! You might be ac- 
cused of taking what is not yours!” his mother 
said, frightened. “Carlos, quick, go right down 
to the hotel and put the guitar back on what 
Roberto thinks is a trash heap!” 
Carlos handled the guitar so gently he seemed 
“Aye,” the 


to caress it mother said, sighing, 


THE 


“your brother loves you so much he wanted you 
to have that guitar.” 

The sun had set and the countryside was 
dark and still, but Carlos had not returned from 
the hotel. His mother, Roberto, and the young- 
er ones were uneasy as they started thei dinner 
of tortillas (flattened corn bread) and beans. 

The mother watched the doorway. Roberto 
kept stirring the food in his bowl but he could 
not eat. It was dim in the tiny room for the 
hearth fire barely glowed. Everyone had for 
gotten to toss more chips into it. 

“Eat,” said the mother, “he will come,” but 
she kept looking out anxiously 

Little Angela stopped stirring and said tim 
idly, “We could say a prayer.” 

“IT have already prayed,” snapped the mother, 
“that no one will think (Continued on page 70 
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THE MESSAGE 


Linmiace M, Mircuecy. 


ICHARD and Joe Vernay were not at all tired 
R after the long, long journey west in the 
covered wagon. Many of the travelers in the 
twenty wagons wished they had never started 

The boys liked the bouncing and jouncing 
of the covered wagon when they rode, Mostly 
they liked to walk along beside the wagon, kick- 
ing at the tall weeds. Sometimes their father 
and uncle walked. 


the mustang ponies, yelling gleefully and pre- 


Then Richard and Joe rode 


tending they were Indians on the warpath 
Richard, thirteen, combed his blond hair ev- 
ery day and washed his face each time they 
came to a stream, Joe, who was fifteen and 
black-eyed with curly biack hair, laughed at this. 
Bud,” he 


would laugh and then he would dash away alt- 


“We're hardy frontiersmen now, 


er a squirrel or a chipmunk, his curly hair stick- 
ing up in all directions, 

But they both brought twigs and branches for 
the camplire and they both made beds of 
boughs for the family each night at rest time. 

At last they reached the spot where their un- 
Although there 


were but five houses and a fort house, the settle- 


cles had settled a year before 


ment seemed almost like a city after the rough 
weeks of the trip when they saw no people ex 
cept those in the wagon train 

Joe began immediately to make friends with 
the young people in the settlement. They played 
Richard 
part he 


games and made bows and arrows 
sometimes played but for the most 
joined the men and learned how to receive and 
send messages on the heliostat 

“You really ought to study that heliostat,” 
Richard told his older brother, “It’s interest- 
ing—and besides, who knows when you or | 
might need to use it?” 

“Heliostat?” Joe asked vaguely. “Oh, that in 
strument ever near the blockhouse— the one to 
Who wants to send messages 

What do the messages tell, 


He waved to his new friend 


send messages? 

or receive them? 
anyhow?” Jerry 
“Why, we don’t even know those people fifty 
miles away who send us messages or the ones 
another fifty miles who receive our messages 


Silly stuff, that.” 


Continued on page 
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Words and music by Thomasina Weber 








Look at the seare - crow, tat-tered and torn. He stands in the corn - field guard - ing corn. 





















Mean and vi-cious, and fright-’ning? Oh, ! "Cause he’s Tim - my, the tim - id scare - 








crow! Laughs at the crows as they tick-le his nose, Its the fun-ni-est sightto see! 



















He winks his eye at the sun in the As they raid his gar-den  hap- 


Tim - my’s tim - id, he’s bash ~ful and shy, Could -n’t seare an - y - bod - y if he want - ed to try, 







He has a heart beat-ing stead -y and sloy, That’s why Tim-my’s a tim - id seare - crow! 
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POLICEMAN CHUM 


I’m just like that 
With the cop on ce 
Main Street. 


I'll say, just as chumm 
“Hi there, Pete!” 


THE JET 


Hear the jet, 
The loud old jet! 
Just how noisy can it get? 
Screaming by, 
Streaming high, 
Loud and raucous, splits the sky! 


“Swell!” he'll say, 
Blowing his whistle, 
And traffic will move 
Like the whir of a missile. 


“Well,” I'll say, 
Kicking the ground, 
“Got to go now, but 
I'll see you around.” 
“Sure!” he'll wink, 
Waving his arm. 
“Watch your step, Don, 
And you'll come to no harm.” 















He’ll touch his cap, 
As, grinning, he’ll say, 
“How are ya, fellah? 
What's cookin’ today?” 


See the jet, 
The speedy jet! 
In all the world, the fastest yet! 
Here, then gone, 
Streaking on— 
Spans the world from dawn to dawn! 


“Fine,” I'll say. 
“There’s nothing new. 

Got an A in Numbers 
And Spelling too.” 





—FLORENCE EDICK SULLIVAN —NAIDA DICKSON 


TOO MANY SHOES 





I’m glad I’m not 
Like a centipede, 
And here’s the reason why: 


Because I'd have 
A hundred feet, 
And a hundred shoes to tie. 


VERNA HALL 


COUNTY FAIR 


WORK 


I like to ride on the merry-go-round, 
Merry-go-round, 
Merry-go-round. 

It makes a wheezy, squeezy sound. 

I like to ride on the merry-go-round 
And listen to the band. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 


In roaring market place or tranquil room; 


Let me but find it in my heart to say, 


OUR CITY 


How interesting a city is! 
With houses all in rows, 
Some in new paint, some in 


When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way.” 


old, 


I like to ride on the Ferris wheel, Like people wearing clothes. 


The Ferris wheel, 
The Ferris wheel. 
I get a sort of scary feel. 
When I’m on the Ferris wheel 
The things below look grand. 


Streets are pinned with tele- 
phone poles, 

Strung with swaying wires. 

Autos craw! like shining bugs 

On feet of rubber tires. 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small— 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerfully greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


I like the warm pink lemonade, 
Lemonade, 
Lemonade. 

It’s worth the nickel that I paid. 

In all the noise I’m not afraid, 
Not afraid at all. 


Buses, trolleys, everywhere, 
Stop and start and go. 
Thousands and thousands of 
HENRY VAN DYKE people, 


Reprinted from The Poems of Henry van Dyke; copy- And yet how few we know! 


right 1911 by Charles Scribner's Sens, 1999 by Tertios 


ven Dyke; wed by permission of the publishers, QUEENA DAVISON MILLER 


I paid a dime to see a show, 
See a show, 
See a show— . . 

Six girls dancing in a row. BIRTHDAY SONG 

If there’s a fair again, I'll go ROADS 
To the fair next fall. “Today, today,” the big clock ticks, 


RUTH DANA PEDERSEN “Kathleen is six, Kathleen is six! There are cobblestone roads, 


And paved ones, too. 
There are old dirt roada, 
And roads brand-new. 


“It seems but no time, sakes alive, 
Since she was five, since she was five. 


NEW PET 


“And only minutes, nothing more, 


Since she was four, since she was four. There are roads to your house, 


And roads to mine, 
And roads where there’s traffic 
In a long, long line. 


We've something new at our house now, 
A something soft and small. 

But though it cries and wiggles so, 
It’s not a pig at all! 


“Tick-tock! Tick-tock! How can it be 
That Kathleen Ann is two times three? 


It drinks just milk and gulps it down 


Till it looks very fat. 


It can’t chase mice; do you know why? 


It isn’t any cat! 


It cries at night; I guess that’s ‘cause 


It’s lonely for its mother. 


No, it’s not a puppy dog. 


It’s a baby brother! 
—LOIS F. PASLEY 


“Such funny things she used to do 
When she was two, when she was two! 


“Tick-tock! How fast the hours have run, 
Since she was one, since she was one! 


“And now she’s half of twelve! So quick 
The birthdays fly! Tock-tick! Tock-tick! 


“Kathleen is six, Kathleen is six, 
Hurray! Hurray!” the big clock ticks, 


~~MARY LOUISE CHEATHAM 


There are roads to the mountains, 
And roads to the shore. 

There are roads to the toy shop, 
And to each kind of store. 


There are roads lined with bill- 
boards, 

And roads lined by trees. 

There are really so many roads 

Lots more than these! 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
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Why are parents asked not to teach their 
children to read? 


P ARENTS are asked not to teach their children 
to read because there are many methods of 
teaching reading. A child is taught by one meth- 
«] in school, and his parents by introducing 
another method, may serve only to confuse him 
A parent, however, can do much to get his 
child “ready” to read. He can speak clearly to 
him, explain word meanings, and encourage 
him to talk about his experiences. He can read 
to the child and let him hum and sing 
When the 


parent may stimulate his interest in reading by 


aloud 
songs child has begun to read, the 
supplying books on his interest and reading 


level. Reading cana be made meaningful to a 
child when parents tie it up with other experi 
ences in which they engage with their children 

In How to Increase Reading Ability 
Albert ] Harris explains that many 


children 


Long- 
mans), 
first-grade are not ready to read 
Parents often do not understand this situation 
hut these 


children 


when attempts are made to teach 


reading, a feeling of frustration and 
fear develops which is likely to interfere with 
further efforts and also may have an undesirable 
personality etfect 

Readiness for reading requires very special 
sppraisal that most parents are not trained to 
make This appraisal includes study of the 
child’s mental alertness, background of experi 
ence, language facility in communicating about 
experiences, emotional and physical well-being 
social adequacy, and interest in reading 

Parents can help their children develop read 
ing readiness by taking them on trips, telling 
them stories, helping them to relate expenences 


look 


showing them how to handle and en 


encouraging them to and listen, and 


4 Reading Problems 


Lucile H. Latting 
Wants to Discuss with You 


These pupils need work on vocabulary. Some- 
times such repeating of words is just a poor 
habit of reading, or they may be conscious of 
their error and repeat or reread to find it 

Has there been an eye examination for these 
readers? Repeating is sometimes caused by re- 
eye 


of one or both eyes 


gressive movements, or excessive reversals 

After building up a desire to correct the errors, 
try wide reading ol casy mat rial, concert read- 
ing, and then rereading the material alone. Be 
sure that a good method of word attack is 
mastered. 

Often a chart that encourages a child to re- 
duce his repetitions will work wonders as he 
watches his score climb. A thermometer chart 
with improvements as the degrees will suffice 


As he progresses he colors the mercury column 


How can | provide for the bright exceptional 
readers in my class of thirty-three sixth- 
graders? 


A yrer indentifying the able and gifted pupils 
: in your class, your problem basically be- 
comes that of helping children do something 
with what is read. The number of exceptional 
readers will not average more than three or four 
in a class of that size, so their guidance will not 
be tume-consuming. Gifted children are usually 
blessed with inventiveness and ingenuity 

For these pupils, just to read more of in 
teresting material is not the answer; having 
opportunity to do something with it in a mean- 


There 


be opportunities for the child in various assign- 


ingful way is more important should 


ments and projects to explore his ideas and 
emotions. To write a play, to dramatize a scene 
from a book, to help others make reading 





joy picture books 

The 
further suggestions. An attractive book- 
let, Janie Learns to Read, published by 
the Department of Elementary School 
1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., will enable parents 
to understand how children are taught 


teacher will be able to offer 


Prine ipals, 


to read. Every first-erade teacher ought 
to have a few on hand to help her in 
terpret the program for parents 


Why do most of my slow readers tend 
to repeat words? 


( NI that 


children are trying to read material 


reason probably is these 


that is too difficult. Thus the meaning 
is disrupted because of a number of 
errors, and the child repeats to gain 
more time to offset poor word recogni- 
tion. Even as adults do, when the mean- 


ing is not clear, children repeat to pick Cuporvicn 





ville, N.Y.. and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
Arithmetic OWINA DEANS 
ontary Supervisor, Public Schools, Arlington County, Va 
Art. jessie Toop 
instructor in Art, Laheratery School, University of Chicago 


Professor of Education, University of California, Las Angeles 
Child Development race t. nie 
Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Peycholegical and 


Professor of Education 


T oar her 


Consultant in Elementary Education 


4 ssa tate 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specifie questions without charge. Ad- 


dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 


Audio-Visual Aids ¥. bran MecuUsKy 


Special Services, Clifren, NJ 
Language—LOUISE OAKLEY 


Union University, Jackson, Tenn 


HEATRICR KRONE 
Idyllwild 


Music 


ldvilwild School of Musk Callf 


LOcCTL® HM. LATTING 


Colerade Department of Education 


Reading 


GLENN O. BLOUCH 
lL niwersity of Maryland 


Science 
Professor ef Education 


Social Studies 
/ tlementary Eda 


College Part 


HANNAN M. LINDA 


wien, Public Schools, Mishawaka tnd 








up the thought 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


LUCILE H, LATTING 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Colorado Department of Education, 
Denver, Colorado 


choices, to make a diorama for a class activity, 
to make a graphic presentation of material for 
the group, will afford opportunities to make the 
reading purposeful. Able learners enjoy helping 
They may share their 
interests and reading with others in the class 


plan their assignments 


Higher processes of reading can be developed 
with these children. They enjoy research proj- 
ects in the library where the concern can be 
with the author’s purpose or intent, or they can 
skim and read between the lines, or summarize 
for the class, or interpret a historical novel, or 
read biographies and travel books. 

Reading can be integrated with the com- 
munity, too, for this group’s investigations can 
include data on public recreation, health, roads, 
schools, and other concrete interests. 

You may have to watch for the child whose 
intellectual maturity keeps him out of step with 
his peers. He may withdraw from the group and 
read too much. Balance in a well-rounded pro- 
gram is necessary for all pupils 

In helping these gifted children reach a high 
level of operation, it is well to remember that 
they too need to develop increased techniques, 
skills, and interpretation for a broad reading 
program, and that interests need to be pursued 
to a satisfying conclusion 


We have no remedial or diagnostic teacher in 
our school. How does one help these chil- 
dren in the regular classroom? 


TT" first thing you must do is to provide a 

time in the busy schedule for helping these 
retarded readers. This can usually be arranged 
while the better pupils are having a free read- 
ing period or are working on activities or social- 
studies committees. In one school that I am 
familiar with, these pupils come each morning 
thirty minutes before the others for their re- 
medial period. 

First, discover the reading level of the pupils. 
Finding out exactly where the child stands saves 
much lost motion. Then provide a wide variety 
of materials of high interest involving humor, 
adventure, sports, science, and other challenging 
Work the remedial hour. 

Be sure there is diagnosis to discover what 
is wrong. Each child has his own pattern of 
difficulties. Independence in word recognition 
great There must be time for 
mastery of the skills that will insure such in- 


content these into 


is one need 
dependence, 
Sometimes the retarded child needs only more 
And 
above all be kind and understanding. Don’t let 
any child say, “I’m too dumb to learn.” One of 
the greatest joys in teaching comes from help- 


time to achieve. Let us give it to him 


ing every boy and girl reach his potential 


NEXT MONTH: Beatrice Krone will 


discuss some problems in music. 





NTEREST in Our space unit was aroused when 
[ the pupils of the fifth grade read the highly 
amusing book Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars, by 
Ellen MacGregor (McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Natural interest in space travel, coupled with 
the motivation received from this book, made it 
desirable to capitalize on their enthusiasm 


Preparation 


As soon as the children agreed that they 


would like to initiate a space study, they de- 
cided to gradually transform the classroom into 
a space ship. A drawing of the control panel 
of a Spac ce ship soon appeared on the blac kboard 
This revealed 


—a contribution from the boys 


an amazing knowledge of the workings of air- 


borne craft, and revealed the benefits which 
boys, in particular, had apparently derived from 
leisure-time reading. 

One group suggested keeping space log to 
record activities connected with the study. 

For several days during social-studies time 
they talked Questions 


about space travel thus developed gradually, as 


about space travel 
did their choice of committees to work on this 
topic. 

Their questions covered a wide variety of 
subjects, but finding the answers proved a chal- 
lenging activity. Here is a sampling of their 
queries. 

How far is it to outer space ? 

2. What is it like there? 

3. How are men learning so much about that 
area of the world? 

4. At what speed would a rocket need to 
travel to reach the moon? 

9. What are the 
Where are 
and the earth? 

6. What is the solar system 


7. What keeps man and animals and plants 


names of the planets? 


they located relation to the sun 


alive, besides food? 
8. How hot or cold are the other planets? 
9. Is it likely that similar forms of life exist 


Which? Why? 


10. How many miles is the earth from the 


on other planets? 


sun? 

11. What is the distance across the U.S.? 

12. How long does it take 
cross our country? 

13. Why are 
suitable means of reaching outer space? 

14. What are the names of the planets? Do 
they all around the sun at the 
speed? 


15. Which is the largest planet? 


a jet plane to 


rockets mentioned as the most 


move same 


smallest ? 


Procedure 


As the children talked about the 
they touched on many 


problems ol 
travel in outer space, 
subjects, and committee work developed as a 
result. 

Because they all felt quite healthy, every child 
How 


when 


was considered eligible for space travel. 
be healthy 
childret, seriously 


takes on real importance 
consider the adventures of 
the future.) 

A group of girls were elected “dictitians” to 
plan the best kinds of food for such a trip, and 
the amounts needed by 29 people, including 
Instead of the 
usual class officers, the business of meetings was 
conducted by the Space Ship Captain, and oth- 


Some of the first suggestions 


crew members and passengers 


ers of his crew 
for food proved to be unsatisiactory as the chil- 
dren learned more facts about travel in space 
They soon marked off fresh apples, for instance 
when they realized how impractical they would 


be on two counts perishability and weight 


MARGARET MEREDITH 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Biddle Street Area School, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Outer Space 


A few who especially enjoyed arithmetic be- 
came bursars who worked on the problem of 
estimating the cost of the trip, and figuring a 
suitable price for a space-trip ticket. For real- 
ism, they designed a ticket. 

Talk one day centered around the uncertain- 
ties and dangers connected with a trip into out- 
should be 
inter- 


er space. Several thought everyone 


before leaving This brought 
esting statements rewarding the children’s ideas 


volun- 


insured 


about “being insured.” A committee 
teered to report on the kinds of life-insurance 
policies available, and the cost of premiums for 
(A helpful referénce for this is Arth- 
metic in Action trom the Educational Division, 
The Institute of Life cries 188 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The children drew up a cee on which 


each 


they placed their signatures and a seal. It read 
Charter of the Rocket Cruiser A5 


“This is to certify that in 1954, the first day 
of the third month, said group, Room A, Biddle 
Street School, did leave planet Earth for the 
purpose of exploring Outer Space, and with un- 
disclosed itinerary in mind after the first stop on 
the planet Earth’s moon. ‘Those going on this 
journey do hereby affix their names below as 
charter members and claimants of any knowl- 
edge gained on this spatial, interplanetary trip.” 

Signed by the space patrol, captain, lieuten- 


ant, cook, and other passengers. 


The fifth-graders enjoyed the dramatic possi- 
bilities in various situations connected with the 
“flight,” 
crew member, or reassuring a nervous passen- 


such as the “nurses” helping a fainting 
ger. In preparation for their roles, they had 
learned some simple first-aid practices. 

One girl 
about reasons for the 


“reporte! ad que stioned 


trip and ultimate goal 


everyone 


This served as a stabilizer to keep our sights on 
From time to time, Elaine would 


then knock on the 


the study, 


leave the room, door, and 


announce her mission, Her questions were in- 
tended to be answered seriously, but review and 
learning in this guise provided the light touch 
which is desirable for a good teaching climate 
Che bulletin board displayed items on space, 
not earthly news. Our sharing periods also pro 
“out of this world” 


vided information on topics! 


Carriculam Correlations 
A. Language arts. 
1. Control panel on blackboard—new words 
spelling 


pronunciation, meaning 
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2. Chart of course on individual desk tops; 
class log 


diary). 


4. Space calendars (each planet has a differ- 
ent length year because the period of revolution 
around the sun varies 
t. Writing days of 
mythological references 


Woden’'s Day 
Day, Saturn’s Day 


week into the log with 

Sun Day, Moon Day, 
I'yr's Day, Thor's Day, Freya's 
». Reference reading to learn how the plan 
Some 


about the 


ets were named were also interested 


in similar knowledge days of the 
week, ) 

6. Debating controversial topics. “Is there 
Life on Mars?” 
encouraged reading, and developed vocabulary 
Other 


seemed desirable or 


stimulated their imaginations, 


debates occurred when the subject 
exciting 
7 Newspaper with feature articles about the 
Various plane is; imaginary pe rsonal expenences 
en route to outer space desc npuions about new 


rockets or space suits; editorials on the success 
ol outer space flights 
Bb. Arithmetic 

1. Figuring the amount of food for 29 people 

2 Determining the cost of insurance premi- 
ums and the size of each payment 

Figuring child's age in relation to passage 

of time on the 


various planets. (A 12-year-old 


on earth would be a little over 49 years of age 
on Mercury, but only a year old on Jupiter.) 

+. Assuming that members of the class have 
extensive bank accounts, figure what fractions 
of the account should be withdrawn to pay lor 
insurance, or the space-trip ticket 
C. Art and handwork 

1. Space helmets seemed to be the first re 
quirements (in their minds 

2. Constructing model space man with space 
suit, pressure tanks, and helmet Reference 
Your Trip into Space, by Poole (Me 
Graw-Hill Book Co.). 


“photos” 


Lynn 
Drawing of each planet stop for 
earth friends, 

4. Constructing chart showing the relative 
planets and the sun 
8 by Smith and Jones 


helpful 


positions and sizes of the 
Enjoying Mode rn Science 
(J. B Lippincott Co was 
LD). Health and safety 

1. “Nurses” studied first aid, sanitation, and 
other requirements of their profession, and its 
application to space travel 

2. “Dietitians” 


hest foods for wood health 


spent time on learning the 
and planning meals 


for travelers ‘Continue d on page Hd 
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Science for the Slow Learners 





Malinda Dean Garton 


Supervising Teacher, 
Mentally Retarded Children, 
Laboratory School, 
Illinois State Normal University 


IN MADE TO ORDER 
AT SCHOOL 


Science lessons based on the common things 
around us are valuable for mentally retarded 
children. In talking about rain I discovered 
that most of my slow learners had made no con 
nection between rainfall and the water that 
came from a faucet 

One boy who lived in the country knew that 
water came from a well, but he did not know 
how the water got into the well. None of the 
children appeared to realize that water is in the 
air about us all of the time, or that water con 
surfac es 


stantly water 


evaporates trom the 
around us. They did not know how the water 
got into the sky to fall upon the ground as rain 

After we had discussed the sources of our 
local water supply and explained that our city 
water came from deep wells, one worried girl 
said, “We don’t get our water from a well; ours 
comes from a faucet.” The question was thus 
defined, lt was inevitable that a study of some 
causes and results of rainfall would be at 
tempted along with trying to solve the mystery 
of how water finally “comes out of the faucet.” 

Ihe children went to the library and found 
some books and pictures showing the different 
kinds of clouds, the soil soaking up the water 
from a rain, and even pictures of cross sections 
of wells. We showed some films picturing lakes, 
rivers, reservoirs, clouds, rainstorms, lightning, 
pipe lines, canals, and power plants 

The children talked about the things they 
had read, but it was evident that the children 
still didn’t believe the water from the sky had 
anything to do with the water in the faucet 
They still didn’t see that water could come back 
up from the ground 

It is better to show the slow learner than 
to try to explain, The plants in the room were 
allowed to get very dry. One day the children’s 
attention was directed to the potted plants 
They looked at the soil, they felt the soil, and 
some of them noticed that the plants needed 
water. The teacher suggested that the children 
perform an experiment. 
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We poured water into some pans The potted 
plants were set in these pans. An observer was 
appointed to watch for signs of water on the 
surface of the soil. After a while he reported the 
soil was getting damp. All work was abandoned 
as the children crowded around the table to see 
that the top soil was really getting wet 

The class decided that water could fall onto 
the ground as rain, soak down into the ground, 
and then come back up to the surface. They de- 
cided that while the water was going down into 
the ground, it could also run into wells 

Most of the pupils still were not able to be- 
lieve that water was in the air around us. More 
experiments were started 

A pan was filled with water and placed on a 
table. It was to be observed each day to see if 
it contained the same amount of water. The 
plants were freshly watered, and they were to be 
observed to see if they stayed wet without add- 
ing water. At this everyone laughed. All at once 
they realized that they knew the plants got dry 
and had to be watered frequently 

The aquarium was filled with water to the 
water mark, and was to be measured at the end 
of the week. Questions were asked about the 
puddles of water on the walks and streets. What 
happens to them? They can’t soak down into 
the pavement 

At the end of the week, the water was almost 
gone from the pan on the table, the flowers had 
very dry soil around them, and the water was 
down almost an inch in the aquarium. The cbil- 
dren concluded that the water must be going 
out into the air in the room 

The causes of rain were discussed. To prove 
to the group that the vapor in the air is the 
cause of rain they did another experiment. 
They called it “Raindrops Made to Order.” 

Water was heated in a teakettle. The steam 
came out of the spout where everyone could see 
it. The children noticed that there was a place 
where the steam seemed to end. They were told 
that at that point the water became vapor. 
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One of the boys stood on a chair and held a 
pan of ice water in the vapor. Soon tiny drops 
of water were forming on the sides and bottom 
of the pan. The drops became larger. They got 
so large they fell from the pan. They looked 
like raindrops. 

We saw the parallel—the vapor in the warm 
air out of doors rises just like the vapor from the 
teakettle. Then when the warm air comes 
against cold air, the vapor condenses and falls 
a8 rain. 

The children were thrilled. They repeated 
the new words vapor, evaporate, condense. 
They said, “We made it rain when we wanted 
it to rain.” 

Later we reviewed the new understandings 
of rain. The pupils told things about rain and 
clouds. This made a good story for their scrap- 
books. The teacher wrote it on the board as 
the different children thought of things to tell. 


RAIN 


Water evaporates into the air around us 

This evaporated water is called vapor 

We cannot see the vapor in warm air 

The warm air rises. It cools as it rises 

The vapor clings to specks of dust and turns 
into tiny drops of water when it hits the dust. 

When a lot of these tiny drops of water get to- 
gether in the sky we see a cloud 

Cold air turns the vapor into drops faster and 
faster and we have rain 

Ihe rain runs off the ground and soaks down 
into the ground 

The water fills all the little holes in the soil and 
goes down deep. 

rhis makes the springs flow on the hillsides, and 
the water rise in the wells 


The uses of water were studied. People use 
water in many ways about the home—in cook- 
ing, for drinking, and in keeping clean. The 
class decided that every living thing needs water. 

Several more lesson periods were used in 
gathering additional information—how the 
water is pumped from wells, lakes, or reservoirs 
through large pipes to cities, where other pipes 
carry the water down the streets under the park- 
ings or pavements to the houses 

The construction of a building near our 
school was a good source of firsthand knowl- 
edge about water pipes and plumbing. At last 
the children could see and know how the water 
eventually could “come out of the faucet.” 

Putting all of their stories together, the cbil- 
dren made a book. They called it “Our Stories 
about Rain.” 


Arteries of Life and Water Power (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica). 


Bendick, Jeanne: All Around You (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill). 

Norling, Jo & Ernest: The First Book of Water 
{Franklin Watts, Inc.). 

Parker, Bertha Morris: Clouds, Rain and Snow 
(Row, Peterson). 

Schneider, Herman: Everyday Weather and 
How It Works (Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill). 

Spilhouse, Athelstan, F.: 
ing Press). 

lannehill, Ivan Ray: 
(Random House). 


Zim, H. $.: Lightning and Thunder (Morrow). 


Weathercraft (Vik- 


All about the Weather 




















A "HAND" BOOK 


Trace around your hand on col- 
ored construction paper and cut it 
out. Then cut more hands from 
white paper and another from col- 
ored paper. Staple them all togeth- 
er, using the colored ones as covers. 
You have a memory book. Let each 
friend write a message on one of the 
hands. Ann Dickinson 


LET'S MAKE CRYSTALS 


When salt, sugar, or other sub- 
stances are dissolved in water and 
left for several days, they will form 
crystals. It’s fun to watch them 
form and see their shapes. 

Salt Crystals—Heat a pint of wa- 
ter in a pan. Add salt, a tablespoon 
at a time, stirring until it is dis- 
solved. Keep adding until no more 
will dissolve in the water. Heat very 
hot but do not boil. Take from the 
stove, add another spoon of salt, and 
cool. 

Puncture a jar lid and run a 
string down through, knotting one 
end so it will not fall through the 
lid. Pour the salt solution, in the 
jar, screw on the top with the string 
hanging down in the solution, and 
put the jar where it will not need 
to be moved. 

Sugar Crystals—Heat a pint of 
water; then turn off heat. Dissolve 
as much sugar as you can and cool. 
Pour the solution in a jar which you 
fixed as you did the jar for the salt 
mixture. Set it next to the salt so- 
lution. 

Alum Crystals—Heat a pint of 
water in a pan until it boils. Add 6 
or 7 rounding tablespoons of alum 
and boil not more than 5 minutes. 
Cool, pour into a pint jar, and seal. 
Set next to the other jars. 

Within a few days crystals will 
form in each jar. Compare the 
shapes of the crystals in each jar. 
Notice how all those in one jar are 
the same shape but that each jar’s 
are different from the ones in the 
other jars. Gladys Emerson 


A LAPLAND GAME 


Boys and girls in Lapland do not 
play cowboys. They play reindeer. 
One player has a lasso. The other 
players have a tree branch or real 
antlers from a reindeer. They hold 
these above their heads and run, try- 
ing to dodge the reindeer herder and 
prevent his lassoing them. The first 
person who is lassoed becomes herd- 
er. Try this for an exciting game 
that is different. Lillie Chaffin 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL PUZZLE 


Jimmy dropped his book bag. Ev- 
erything in it poured out in a heap. 
Can you hel) him straighten out his 
school supplies? 


1. SLICENP 

2, TOENBKOO 

3. BALTET 

4. RAERES 

5. LINCEP XBO 

6. ROEGGAPYH OKOB 
7, HIRATEMCIT OKOB 
8 NIPELLGS OKOB 

9, NESP Alma C. Denny 


GIRLS and BOYS 


BABY TALK 


Ask a person to pronounce 
The person will say, “To.” 

Then ask the person to pronounce 
“t-w-o.” He will say, “Two.” 

Then ask the last name of the au- 
thor of Huckleberry Finn, The per- 
son will say, “Twain.” 

Now ask the person to say all 
three words together. The person 
will say, “To, two, twain!” 

Then you say, “Ooooooo! You're 
talking baby talk.” John Poos 


ee ” 


t-o. 


LEAF HEADBAND 


When the leaves begin to fall, it’s 
fun to make and wear a leaf head- 
band. Cut a strip of heavy paper 
about two inches wide, and long 
enough to go around your head. 

Cut bright-colored leaves from 
construction paper or use white pa- 
per and color them with crayons. 
Draw in “veins.” Staple leaves to 
the band. Measure the band to fit 
your head and then staple the two 
ends together. Harriet Edwards 


He Came from Another Land—ALBERT EINSTEIN, 1879-1955 


. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN WAS BORN IN ~, 
GERMANY. THIS BOY WHO WHEN HE (- 
GREW UP DEVELOPED THE THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY WAS CALFED STUAID 
BY HIS TEACHERS /N SCHOOL 











IN (939 HE CAME JO THE U5 JO ESCAPE 
PERSECUTION. DURING WORLD WAR 
HE WAS AN ADWSOR JO THE US MAVY 





PEOPLE THOUGHT THE YOUNG 
SC/ENTIST5 IOEAS WERE IMPOSSIBLE 
BUT TODAY HE /5 OFTEN CALLED 

THE FATHER OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


¢ 4 
Y 


/US FAVORITE HOBBY WAS 
MUSIC HE LIKED BOYS AND 
GIRLS AND OFTEN HELPED 
NE (CGHBOR CHILDREN WITH 
THEIR ARITHMETIC 


















we 
* 


t 
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FINSTEIN DIFD APRIL 1B 1965 
MANY MEMORIAL SEF VICES 
WERE HELD IN H/S HOMO 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT THE LIFE OF THIS SCIENTIST. 
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Cooks Corer 
SPECIAL MEAT LOAF 


% eup dry bread crumb Seak bread crumbs in milk; add meat, eggs, 
| cup milk onions, and seasonings; mix well, Form into 
1', pounds ground beef loaves; place in greased muffin pans. Cover with 
2 beaten eggs the sauce and bake in the oven (350° F.) for 
, eup grated onion 45 minutes. 


| teaspoon salt The Sauce 


I 1 


, teaspoon sage Mix 3 tablespoons brown sugar, ', cup catsup, 


Dash pepper VY, teaspoon nutmeg, and | teaspoon dry mustard. 











INSIDE SECRETS CROSSWORD PUZZLE FUN 


Below are parts of 12 words with 
all the inside letters left out. Find 
out what these “Inside Secrets” are. 
Then read the middle letters down 
and you will find something that we 
look forward to all summer. To 
start you off right, the answer to the 
first word is ass. 

A—S_ A donkey 

A-—E A playing card 

S-—E A pronoun 

B-—-X You put things in this. 
T—Y You play with this. 

A-—L_ Everything - ——— 
A—D _ To total ae 
C—T A soft, fluffy animal o7 
E—-E You see with this. 




















4 Or0OL#, DvOOLe | 2 In A NEW FoRr 


4 
” 


O—F Away from ; 3 GoLr mound 
§$—-N This makes the day bright. 7 
& Spoken 


O—E Anumber Virginia Randall 
@. Very SMALL 
10 GnaaP 5S Period oF The 
6 SweuT PoTAToas 
is il. NCTE InN GCALE 


The Riddle Boa 14. Sounp oF LauawTer te 


iS Ne 

















What insect Virginia Gifford 


cute the least? 


2 MARBLE CROQUET 


What goes all over the house but You can play marble croquet in- 
touches nothing? doors on a rainy day. Set up a cro- 
° quet court on an old table, making 

She said her man could milk a cow, wickets about 2” high from wire 
She said her man could sow and Put wire ends in corks. Pad the top 
plow, of the table and glue the corks in 

She said her man could show me place. The players shoot marbles, 
how. following regular croquet rules 
Find h’) name and take a bow. and using unsharpened pencils for 

° mallets. Lucille Campbell 


What did the water say to the pipe? 


el 


What stays hot, even in the re- ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


frigerator? 











TOUCH OF MAGIC = [| ae ee eee 


Tell your friends you preysnw ‘uns 04 406 a) ‘Bucy of /( ueuse,,) 
can walk through a 3” | weu 104 [e204 @ fse/04 “or i 'YiOU—nOg OIPPIY Ou, 
square of paper. It’s easy. wing) Te) glia aprsu| 

se 3 d de: 
Just fold it in half, cut on med 5) eg ayetee sy =e 
" . yoog Buiyjjeds “g nog jfoued “G yOOQqQesou “7 
the solid lines, and step sree. euneenne 4 > Geet 4 
through. —ojt1ng |90425-04-sreg 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Greetings to all old friends—and 
new—after a long summer vacation. 
Are you looking forward to a won- 
derful year at school? 

Agnes, Lucifer, and Marshmallow 
returned from the farm as plump 
and healthy as could be. You should 
hear some of the exciting tales about 
their summer! What fun they had! 
Lucifer had a “run-in” with Mac, 
the farm collie, the very first day, 
but they soon became friends, with 
no more trouble. Agnes got herself 
lost in the woods for two days, but 
she says that the secret is not tc get 
panicky. She found her way out all 
right, but has decided to be more 
careful in the fucure. 

I spent some delightful weeks 
with Cousin Frances in Minnesota— 
what a beautiful state! We visited 
many of the lakes and parks and, in 
fact, spent most of our available time 
touring the state. 

How many of you have read or 
heard of Paul Bunyan and his Great 
Blue Ox? On the shore of Lake 
Bemidji (Bee MIJ ih) there is an 
eighteen-foot concrete statue of 
Paul and his ox. 

On the way back to New York 
State I stopped off in Chicago for 
some sight-seeing and _ shopping. 
Some day I want to visit the city 
again, to see and do many of the 
things I missed. 

And now about the contest which 
was announced in May. We’re send- 
ing prizes to two classes whose en- 
tries were particularly good. They 
are: 

The Good Citizenship Club, Grade 
4, School 43, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Fourth Grade, MacDonald School, 
Wellsville, Ohio. 

The girls and boys who sent in sto- 
ries certainly sounded as if they had 
fun! 

Be sure to read the October col- 
umn for news of a new contest that 
I’m sure many of you will want to 
enter. 

Affectionately, 


Frat Grae 





We welcon , but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

















BULLETIN BOARD 


Break fast-Skippers Rob Themselves 
of Alertness and Efficzency 


@ Five years of research has convinced a team of 
State University of Iowa scientists that breakfast- 
skippers rob themselves of potential alertness and 
efhiciency during the late morning hours, and that 
dieters are wrong if they think missing the morning 


meal is a practical way to lose weight 


® Fifty subjects ranging from 12 to 83 years in age 
were involved in the studies which began in 1949 
and were completed last year. Results of the entire 


project have just been compiled and summarized. 


®@ The scientists report that for all age groups, the 
omission of breakfast placed the subjects at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in both physical and mental 


efficiency in the late morning hours 


@ The scientists also recorded weight changes for 
all subjects involved in the study of various break- 
fast plans, and found that omission of breakfast had 


no influence on the weight changes observed. 


@ Also investigated during the course of the 
research were conflicting claims of those who con- 
tend that breakfast should be built around cereal 
and milk, and those who say the meal should 


include milk, bacon and eggs. 


Both types of meals were given to subjects in the 


experiments with no significant differences being 





found among the physiologic responses in the late 


morning hours. 


@ The scientists also studied effects produced on 
the blood sugar level by breakfasts which contained 
10, 15 and 25 grams of protein. Results of these 
studies showed that 10 grams of protein was inade- 
quate, that 15 grams was “on the borderline,”’ and 
that 25 grams—which might be found in a meal 
containing cereal and milk or eggs and milk—was 
“entirely sufficient’ for maintaining the blood sugar 


at a normal level during the late morning hours, 


@ From the physiologic point of view, the scien- 
tists believe the research has showa that breakfast 
is an ‘economic necessity,” and that people should 
manage their time in such a way that permits 
inclusion of an adequate morning meal in the eat- 


ing schedule. 


During the past six years twenty scientific 
papers have been published on the “Iowa 
Breakfast Studies.”” From these experiments 
several practical and sound conclusions were 
reached that provided a good background for 
organizing September Better Breakfast Month, 
now in its fifth year, and sponsored by the 


Cereal Institute as a public service, 





BENEFITS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS 





ae ' 





en 


MORE ENERGY — 
ability to do more work 


| quickly 





FASTER REACTION— 
ability to think and act more 





LESS TREMOR- 
steadier with less muscular 
fatigue 








CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment f{ nation al nutrition 


SEE COUPON SECTION FOR EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
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NUMBER READINESS POSTERS 


grodes &, 1,2 
Ten posters (12” x 18” in vivid colors) 
teach grouping, printed number, correct 
formation by touch method and name 


$1.50 


NUMBER GROUPING 
DISKS — grades 1-4 
14" red cardboard disks, 
die-cut ready to punch out 
For learning number facts 
by discovery through mani 
pulation, 500 per envelope 


No. 751 $1.00 


COUNTING 
BAR 
grodes K, 1 
Wooden frame with ten red 144" spheres 
Trains young children to count objects 
keep score in games—and group numbers 


No. 757—Each $1.50 


TWO-PLACE NUMBER 
BOARD — grades = 


Helps children to under 
stand two-place 
by showing 
number system, place or 
value and func 


numbers 
ten-ness of 


position 
tion of zero. 
No. 758 


with manual $2.00 


MODERN COMPUTING ABACUS 
grodes 46 
For teaching addition, subtraction, multi 
plication or division. The only abacus with 
spacers permitting retention of problem 
prior to regrouping. Decimal point insert 
makes possible computation in decimals 


No. 7486 with manval $3.50 


OLD . 
WOMAN by, 
IN THE na 


« 


SHOE ak 
oredes 1, 2 ¥ Ht, a» 7< 
I irst and sec { ~ mi" 
ond graders ae Rees 
have fun learning 128 addition and sub 
traction facts up through the tens, Child 
selects card with combination that has 
answer same as changeable number in the 
of the Reverse side of 
card has answer, 


No. 230 — Per set 


é 


window “shoe”, 


$1.00 








COLORFUL CLOCK DIALS 
erodes ©, 1, 2,3 
PRESSED WOOD — (Shown above) 

A beautiful dial, illustrated in full colors, 
designed to stimulate the learning process 
of the young child. Will outlast many 
cardboard dials 

No. C15—15” dial — Each $2.00 
CARDBOARD DIALS —in Blue and White 
No. C 12 (for teacher's use) 11”, @ $0.50 
No. C4 (for pupil's use) 342”, @ $0.10 
25 for $2.25 


THERMOMETER ” 


grodes 1-6 





- 
Thermometer 7” x 22” with 
sliding white and red ribbon 
to SEI 
CHANGES as 
slide the ribbon to 


Permits children 
MERCURY 
they 
show temperature changes 
Uses: reading temperatures 
and computing temperature 


changes 


No. 759—Each 











$0.85 


136 |] 
+243 
379 





PLACE VALUE CHARTS 
grades 1-6 

A dramatic and convincing way to teac h 

the structure of the number system and 

addition, sub- 

traction, multiplication and division. Deals 

entirely with the concrete — an important 


regroupings necessary in 


foundation to teaching abstracts 
No. 755 
with 500 cards and manval 


$3.00 





These and other modern teaching 
aids for fractions, decimals, area and 
volume are described in our beauti- 
fully illustrated 4-page full-color 
circular. Send for your copy today! 











( WuMsentane Seeciat ) 


‘eet ee (¢ Ta 
ee 


For learning number facts in the second, 
third and fourth grades. Car cards have 
12 addition and subtraction combinations 
whose answers are matched with number 
on locomotive 


No. 231 — Per set $1.50 


PRICES HIGHER IN CANADA 


Onder from Your School Supply Dealer! 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


B322 SOUTH BIRKHOFF AVENUE 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 


September 1955 


DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


THE GIANT IS COMING—Grades K-3 


Young children can play this game outdoors, in the gym, or in any fair- 
ly large room. Children are in a group or “Home” at one end of the play- 
ing area with one of the children selected as the “Mother.” Another child, 
takes his place at the opposite end of the playing 

‘Mother” says, “Run outdoors now and play but 


Giant,” 
Cave.” The 
he sure you don't vo neal the 


chosen as the 
area in his 
‘Giant’s Cave.’ ” 

The children run out and play but soon forget what their “mother” has 
told them. As they “Giant’s Cave,” “Mother” sees them 
and calls, “Children, come home quick or the ‘Giant’ will catch you.” 
“Home” with the “Giant” chasing, try- 
ing to catch as many children as possible. Those who are caught become 
Those who are still not 

The first one 


get close two the 
Then they start running for thei 
“Giants” also, and then help in catching others 


Horn os are the 
for next time 


caught when they reach winners caught 


the “Giant” 


CATCH ME IF YOU CAN—Grades 1-6 


rainy-day game. Children remain in their classroom 
seats until they are One child, the “Caller,” stands at the front 
of the room. He calls the names of two children, who immediately jump 
up and start to run, the first one called being the “Chaser” and the other 
Runner.” The “Runner” attempts to get into the seat of the 
without being touched by him. If successful, he is a winner 
“Caller” for the next game. However, if he is un- 
“Chaser,” then the “Chaser” 


I his san active 


chosen 


one the 

“Chaser” 
and becomes the new 
successful and is touched by the becomes 


“Caller.” 


the new 


FOOTBALL SCRAMBLE—Grades 4-6 


Mark off an 


dividing line across the 


area on the playground about 50 feet by 60 feet with a 
center. Children are arranged in two teams with 
each team well spread out in its half of the area 

Play is started by having one player from cither team pass a football 
if girls are playing use a rubber ball) across the center line and into 
the other team’s playing area. The ball must be 
manner and upward, instead of directly at the ground. Players from the 
to catch the ball in the air and if 
They then return the ball in a similar 
team which is successful in getting 15 points first, is the winner 

If the ball should be thrown so that it lands outside of the playing area, 


it is called a “dead ball” 


thrown in an overhand 


successful, thes 


The 


opposing team try 


receive one point manner 


or if a thrower steps outside his boundary line, 
rnd rust be thrown again by the same side 


PORTUGAL 
KATHRYN W. MEALS 


Portugal is a warm country so the children play out-of-doors most of 
the time. They like to play a game called Jogo da Pedra, meaning Game 
of the Stones, which is something like our Game of Ninepins. The players 
find nine flat stones and nine round stones, each about as large as an 
apple. They place the round stones in a row on the flat stones. Each 
player in turn takes nine small stones in a size to fit his hand. Stand- 
ing about fifteen feet from the 
it them 

For each round stone that he knocks off the flat stone base, he 
a point. When he has thrown his nine stones, he counts his score, and 
sets the round stones back on their The next player throws, and 
the next, until each has had a turn. The player with the highest score is 


row of stones, he throws his small stones 


scores 
base 5 


the winner 

Jogo da Pedra develops skill in throwing, besides being a lot of fun 
In Portugal boys and girls play it from the time they are six years old 
until they are grown up. And the best part of it is that any number of 
people can play 








Beet Sugar 


Is a Challenging Social-Studies Activity 





BEET SUGAR AN ALL-AMERICAN PRODUCT 























EACH KIT INCLUDES 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—Background material plus a working outline for the unit-- 


helps for developing each section with classroom tested activities--program sugges- 
tions--games for a party--four interesting songs. 

A SET CF PUPIL FOLDERS—One for each pupil--four pages of activities and ques- 
tions, each based on a section of the unit--a summary folder designed to give the 
class an over-all view of what they have learned. 

4 LARGE CHARTS IN FULL COLOR—Each chart tells its own story in logical, easy 
arrangement--full, easy to understand captions--beautiful color. 

12 PLATES OF ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—Scenes from farm and factory--pictures 


tracing the beet from seed to bag. 


AN ORDER CARD—For keeping your kit ready for use. 





Send Today for THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


. , TOWER BUILDING WASHINGTON § 
The Story of Beet Sugar ... ° GION 5.0. ¢ 


an Ideal Topic for a Study of 














a Basie American Commodity 
SUGAR BEETS ENRICH THE SOIL—FOSTER A BETTER SYSTEM OF AGRICUL j 
TURE—ASSURE OUR COUNTRY’S SUPPLY OF SUGAR—PROVIDE A DECEN h City Stete — rt 
TRALIZED INDUSTRY . THE STORY OF BEET SUGAR IS THE STORY OF 
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The Broken Guitar 


Continued from page 59 

Who would throw 
; ked puzzled 4 
peso I he pe Os 


we got for our guitar he Iped very much 


my sons take things 
away 4 guitar he 


vuitar is worth mary 


when your papa was ill 
Then hie sid Ve it i 


say another prayer ywnd after it Ke 


well to 

herts 

can go and see what keep (Carlos 
They set down their bow! 


and knelt 


to pray Ju t then a gay whist! pierced 
the fear in the little hut—the whistle 
that was always Carlo own happy 
signal that he was coming home! “Ah 
they sighed in relief he comes! 

A second whistle minded closer and 


ill jumped up and went to the door. A 
vries Of whisties came out of the dark 
nes, ¢ wh closer than the last and 
then Carlos waa there And, to their 


yreat surpr he was not alonm nor 
was his companion the elderly Senor 
from the Hotel whom they knew It 
was a stranger-a young man dressed 
in the black, close-fittine trousers and 
gaily embroidered bolero worn by the 
mariachi 

Deofling hi ombre 
other hand behind him, he nd Con 
Senora 


belli Ramonéz,. a 


md hee ping the 
permuo (w th your permission 
Maria, | am Allégr 

mariachi who plays with the others at 
the Tourist Hotel 


Then bringing the guitar from behind 


him in a wide sweep, he asked, “Por 
fa or (by your tavor may | present 
this to your first-born on Carlos? 
Sehor Antome, one of our troupe who 
kre “ your good bu band says your 


Carlos is very talented 


And Sefiora Maria,” the lively mu 


sician =quickly added, Carlos took 
nothing; we threw it away.” 
“Away! " the mother ga ped shak 


unbelief 


ing her head in 
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Yeu. we are prol onal musicians 
md must play on periect instruments 
but never will I throw another away 


I | ren 


when repaired.” 


ember it can be used 


(lark eyes darted from the guitar 
to hes mother lake it. Mother! Take 
it, Mother they beewed. H heart 
pounded, but hi hon f poke only 
thir wh his eves 

He heard h mother ying We 
' ratetul te yu chor Ramonéz 
for this gilt,” and her eyes shone with 
price et she added modestly but 

f the b not so talented 

tur it rd tl young mu 

ple dm h colorful 

osturne t mi gay I hall 
detet } talent he uid for I 
n f «} f h him. His papa was 
} wnt he? It 3 just 

| ‘ mst pe tle and his 
vinkled pla fully lim, not so 

ich talent... perhaps some Well, 

‘ hall soon find out! and he 
thumped Carlos on the back merrily 

(lark mother " till shaking her 
! } mncertam of accepting uch a 
reat ta ! Hut ehora Maria the 
mariach pers ted, “Carlos and I have 
» deal. He shall do something for me 
too oh dea entire! but exactly what 
I need lell her, Carlos 

(car keen black eyes snapped with 
mcite ent chor Ramonéz when 


you are in town I shall re well tor 
our horse. His coat will shine like 
ld and I shall take him to pasture 


tl r sheep and when you ar 

! him. | ill keep his saddle 

md hi reins spots your horse 
will te 

(,oodne roodness! how you do go 

on the mother chided Have all of 

us forgotten our hospitality Angela, 

bring the guest bow! for the Senor 


You will have some tortillas and beans 


grade classroom instruction, 
factual, expertl repared. 
, 


projects. 
ber is grown, processed. 


love. Four-color drawings 


how man-made rubber is 


subjects pertaining to the 


rubber. 
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B. F. Goodrich Fre 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL .. 
| Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
Manual is complete, 
Covers your objec- 
tives; suggests approaches, procedure and group 
Gives history of rubber; tells how rub- 
Covers uses of rubber. 


. for use with the 





(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER... 
(Copies for every pupil in your class). 
The Wonder Book is an attractive, 32- 
page book of the cartoon type children 
illustrate 
tire manufacture; how De-Icers work; 
produced; 
preparation of crude rubber for mar- 
ket; uses of rubber in automobiles, air- 
planes, the home . . . and many other 
story of 


with us st ye she said pulling 
unother chair up to the table. 

Afterwards Sefor Allégro Feliz 
trummed on the broken guitar and 
ll sang 

Carlos looked gratef illy at Roberto 
but before he could say anything his 
nada, dé 
for nothing). 


brother waved his hand, de 


nada for nothing 


Don’t Be a Silly Willie 
Continued from page 45) 
have 


Silly Willies might 


hospital. 


Those two 
been im the 
Remember 
i/lways go to the corner to cross 


{lway 


cross on the crosswalk 


ilway look both ways for turnit 
SCENE 2 
Same a Scene |. but no police- 
man. | raff light is green.) 
sanraror Here we have two Silly 
Willies who cant make up thei minds 


They came to the corner and had to 
iit for a turning car. When it was 
ife to go. the Safety Patrol Boy told 
them to go. But they were slow getting 
reached the 
light turned 


kept on go 


tarted, and when they 
middle of the street, the 
I hey he ild have 
0 That what any 


to do. But when 


ne act driver 
uld expect them 
they saw the light changing, this is 


vhat they did { second car drives 


n from ht of stage and stops near 
orner. First car, waiting at left, turns 
orner and drive ff Safety Pa 
trol boy steps a de and says to boys 


O_K. You can go nou 
then start acro In the 
looks bac k res li 
He grabs the other and points to light 
saying, ow! yellou ye Both stop Light 


Boys hesitate, 
middli one 


ht change to yellou 


turns red. One starts to go ahead, 
other pulls him back, both get confused 
and race back to corner. Second car, 
which started to go when light turned, 
has to stop suddenly and honk at boys. 
Car drives off stage at left. Patrol Boy 
hakes finger at boys and scolds them 
in pantomime. Then he puts his arms 
out again to wai for next green light.) 
Those two Silly Willies almost got into 
trouble that time. The driver expected 
them to keep on going, so he started 
to go. When they changed their minds, 
they almost got hit. Remember: If the 
light while you are in the 
middle of the street, keep right on go- 
ing but keep your eyes open 


SCENE 3 


changes 


First car waits at left of stage. 
Second car waits at extreme right.) 


NARRATOR Then we have the Silly 
Willie who likes to cross in the mid- 
dle of the block. It takes too much 
time to go to the corner, so he cuts 


middle of the block He 


may save a few seconds, but he may 


scross in the 


spend a few months in the hospital. 
Here's a Silly Willie now Boy én- 
ters from right. Near center of stage 
he begins to wave in direction of au- 
dience.) Watch him try to save a few 
seconds by running across in the mid- 


dle of the block Boy calls, “Hey, 


fellows.” First car starts across stage 
from left. Boy calls again. “Hey, 


fellows 


starts across 


Second car 
from right as boy 
starts to run across to front of stage. 
Second car stops suddenly as it almost 
hits him, and honks. Boy turns, fright- 
ened, and races across to front stage 
and off to right. Cars proceed off 
stage.) That Silly Willie was lucky 
that time, but he won't always be so 
lucky. Remember: 
Continued on page 72 


Wait for me.’ 


stage 








e Teaching Aids 














NOW! Two of Today's Most 
* Needed Teaching Aids 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM 
This 32-page, 
book 


system of competitive enterprise 


four-color cartoon 
shows how the American 
works and how each of us bene- 
fits from it. For Junior and Senior 
High School only. Accompanying 
teachers’ manual is keyed to text. 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS 
This 32-page, 
book 
Johnson learns driving skills that 


four-color cartoon 
shows how young Tommy 


he will rely on the rest of his life. 
Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 
plus courtesy and skill, are the 
basic ingredients of good driving. 
For Junior and Senior High only. 











below: 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 


For Junior & Senior High only 


TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. 
For junior & Semi-dr. High onty Number of copies: 


Public Relations Department 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me the free teaching aids indicated 


WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. 


Number of copies: 


JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. 


Number of copies: 


State ! 





THEY’RE NEVER TOO YOUNG TO LEARN: 





gyorks all the time' 


avery minute, every day 


AN-TI-ZYME fights tooth d 





eco" 


Important New Scientific 
Developments in Oral Hygiene... 


made easy to teach with new graded material. Teacher- 
tested kits contain 2 colorful posters for your bulletin 
board, student folders and a teacher’s manual. All material, 
scaled to the pupil’s age level and vocabulary, is prepared 
by the Educational Department of The Instructor 
Magazine. Send for your free teaching aids and start the 
youngsters on the right road tc health, hygiene and proper 
care of their teeth. 





SO SSS SNS SPP POP 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY DIVISION 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 
Educational Department 
930 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Dental Health Kit 
C) For Grades 1, 2, 3 


C) For Grades 4, 5, 6 
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on T 
vous acth 
me CONTIN 


Products of 
Lambert Phermaca’ Company Division 
Warner-Lombert Pharmaceutical Company 
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SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


**Story of a Loaf of Bread’ —done in simple line-dra wing pictures that may be colored. 


“A Trip with Baker Bill’ 


Includes seat work in reading and arithmeti« 
Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 
Aiso gives suggestions for « orrelating activities 


and a children's reader showing youngsters visiting Cocoa Land, 
a large farm, a sugar field, a wheat field. et« 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains 


mM 
- 


rococo EE 





All TODAY 


Bread —A Visit to a Modern Bakery 
Bread—'To Help Build Strong Bodies 

2 Charts Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 
Background Information for Teachers as well as suggestions 
for use of material 


2 Readers 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


Please send me your free sample material for: 


(CHECK ONE) 
PRIMARY GRADES > 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [| 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BILL 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON EWRICHED BREAD [ | 


Name (Please Print) “ 


Scheel School Address 








lo Meet a 








BOOKS TO S-T-R-E-T-C-H ON 


Twelve 16-page books that provide “food for the hungry minds” of 
heginning readers and stretch their thinking as well as their reading ex 
periences 

Here are stories for enjoyment that contain real plots, genuine character 


md a sound climax all set agaist a bac round of unusual illustrations 


distinguished for richness of detail Fach illustration offers a slice of every 


day life for the pupil to see, to examine, to wonder about, und to discus 


The background action in these pictures will carry the children’s thinking 
Beet eee 
beyond the plots of th? Btories 
These books are pac kaged in two groups rHE CHUCKLE STORIES 
and PHE BINGO STORIES each containing six different books Each 
package contains instructions on how to use the books with immature, 


iverage, and advanced learners 





NOTE: seld only in packages of six books cach 








Write for details about this new approach to beginning reading 


*t of THE CHUCKLE STORIES 


Row, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


; 


Study unit on Cup Cakes. Includes a teacher's outline 


9% -___coupon-__-_----- 
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Don’t Be a Silly Willie 


Continued from page 70) 


go to the corner to cross 


to the hos 


SCENE 4 
{4 Safety Patrol Boy stands on the 
orner with his arms out. A boy stand 
hehind him. T he tra ffi light wu to the 
left. The light red. Both boys are 
watching the light.) 

NARRATOR Ilere is still another Silly 
Willie. He thinks he knows all about 
afety rules Red says Stop! Green 
ays Go But that all he knows 


lle’s never learned that Green says Go 
for turn 
P 

a 


doesn t 


looked both ways 
the 
why he 
second the 
ten to this 
The wn the light 
green, the waitin hoy ducks 
under the Safety Patrol Boy's arm 
Patrol Boy grabs him 

Hold on, there! 


after you ve 
That's what 

That ‘ 
ross the very 


green But il 


mg cars Salety 
trol Boy does 
let you @o a 


rhe 
Silly 


turns 
Willie 


ment 


furns 


SAFETY 
noy—The light’s green. I can go! 
sarety—Did you look first to see if 


any car is turning the corner? 


poy~—But the light’s green. I can 
go on green 

sarery~—But the light is green for 
those cars over there, too. And they 
can turn the corner on green, too, A 


car could come from there ( pointing 


and from there on the same green light 


that you cross on. (Light turns yellou 


then red.) Now the light’s red and 
youll have to wait. (Puts out arm 
again) 

NARRATOR— Remember When th 
light turns green, look all ways for 
turning cars. Then walk across thy 
treet. “Let your eyes cross the street 
en follow safely with your feet.” 

SCENE 5 

Narrator is at left of stage. Four 

Safety Patrol Boys are lined up in cen 


ter of stage as curtain opens., 

NARRATOR— Are a Silly Willie? 
You won't be if you follow the Safety 
Rules we here 


you 


have given you today 
Remember these sayings 
FIRST PATROL BOY \ 


use both eyes 


word t the 


wise 
SECOND BOY Wait for th 


trafh 
rHIRD 


PATROI 

signal 

BOY amd look 

the 
FOURTH PATROL 

live. 
NARRATOR 

protect it. 


PATROI Stop 


before crossing street 
BOY — Stop look, am 
You have only one life 


AuTnor'’s Nortr The safe slogar 
given at the end of each scene are in the 


Teacher's Safety Manual put out by the 


Keystone Automobile Club. “Let your 
eyes cross the street, then follow with 
your feet” is a National Safety Council 
slogan. “Don't Be a Silly Willie” was on 


the arm-bands worn by the Safety Pa 
trol boys in Philadelphia several years 
ago 

ms 





| 
L 


The traffic light is made quite simply 
from black cardboard, with a hole cut 
in it below the center. A circle of card- 


board, with red, yellow, and green colors 
pasted on it (on both sides so boy can 
see which color is showin through hole) 
can be fastened behind che light, with 
a bent nail or a paper fastener. The 
light should be mounted on a stick. 





iS YOURS 


for selling only 

50 boxes of our 

300 Christmas card line. And 
this can be done in a single day. 
Free samples. Other leading 
boxes on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 





It costs you nothing to try. 











last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very woy 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 





SLIM CARD 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
Latest rage! Distinction, 
emart new, slim styling 
— beautifull 


FEATURE OFLUKE 
21 stunning assorted 
Christmas cards of 
every type, color 
and taste 





cHrisTmas 
GIFT WRAP ENSEMOLE 
© large deluxe sheet 


TALL CARD 
CHRISTMAS FUN BOxK 
An amazing assortment 

of pop-outs, clever 
designe in the new 


seals and tags slim etyle—terrificl 





TALL 
ALL OCCASION 


* ® Tex?T car 
CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT r4 
21 imepiring religiows cards 

with divie verses 


An assortment of 
radiant Beauty in 
the fash onabie, 
new slim design 


FR 
SAMPLES 


pansonartzeo 


canoes 


as 
curisT* onan’ 


and erat 


CHEERFUL CARD CO. 
Dept. 207, White Plains, N. Y. 


8 Mail This Coupon Todayauam 
@ CHEERFUL CARD CO. a 
@ Dept. 207, White Plains, New York 


@ Please rush free samples and other leading boxes Ml 
@ on approval as mentioned above. Also send full 
_ details of your easy money-making pian. 





e Nome 
B Address 
oe City 
If writing for on organ 
ization, give its name 








Stote 














Popo the Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 26 


lunch, on that twelfth day, when he 
heard voices. A boy and a git 
watching him 
Isn't he a beauty!” said th ™ 
What? That ugly worm? Leave h 


ilone! squt sled the girl 
But the boy broke off the top of th 
milkweed plant. The leaf Popo we n 


} " / 7 
(gan to walk away 


Popo looked down rememberin 


hat the toad had said. But it was a 


indred caterpillar miles to the ground 
He was afraid to drop. Instead, he 
ing tight il 


The boy put the milkweed leaf in 


vater so it would not wiit Then he 
iced t and Popo if ‘ i 
Popo wasn t worried He Kept right 
1 eating. He grew larger d plumper 
than before. By morning he had eaten 
ill the leave He tried to find some 
more. He crawled d and around 
the cage He almost puce red through 
the opening between the de and the 
top, but the sharp wires hurt him. He 
had to give it up Tired and fright 
ened, he lay on the bottom of the « igé 
wishing hed been caret und had 
heeded Mr. Toad’s warning 
At last the boy threw in another 


handful of leaves, but he did not stop 
to put them in water. They soon wilt 
ed. When Popo tried to eat them, they 
made him feel queer. In fact, he felt 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Sept. 5—-Labor Day 

Sept. 17—Citizenship Day 

Sept. 17—Rosh Hashana— 
Jewish New Year's Day 


Sept. 23—Autumn begins 
at 2:42 P.M. 


Sept. 26—Yom Kippur— 


Day of Atonement 


as though something very strange was 
happening to him. Oh If only he 
could get out of this cage! 

Again he crawled to the top He 
could go no farther. He felt sleepy 
and lifeless. He spun a little silk on 


the wire of the cover, hooked his 
back feet in it, and wiggled out ol 
his very last sku And that was the 
last thing he could remember 

The next morning the children 
something hanging fromm the cover of 
the cage. It was about the size and 


shape of the tip of a ttle finger 


It was a beautiful shade of greenish 
blue, with gold dots for trimmin 
What that tl ri i+” ] 
“It’s the chrysalis!” the boy replied 


his eyes shining 

“Where did the caterpillar 
asked, looking everywhere 

He's inside the chrysali He 
changing to a butterfly You watch 
and see.’ 

The little girl did watch. Many 
times a day she looked at the beaut 
ful shining house where Popo Cater 
pillar slept. For more than a week t 
was no visible change. Then the chr 
alis began to grow darker. Br i 
color and black began to show thre 
On the fourteenth day the little hou 
looked as thin as cellop! iri Inside 


the girl could see brown wings marked 
with white spots and black lines 

Popo was no longer a caterpillar 
He was a butterfly! 

Very carly in the mornin th ise 
racked open and he came out H 
lung to it with one pair of Hi 
clung to the wire with another pair 


Ss 
Slowly he unfolded | rumpled wings The boy said, “No, we must let him her finger, he lune to it. Gently 
stretching them wider and wider. Then oO as soon as his wings grow strong he lifted the butterfly out of the 
let them has dow! that they I will get hurt fluttering against cage. For a minute, he waited, mov 
vuld grow stror before he tried tl vire, trying vet out. He is a ing the shinu wings up and down 
then rn h butterfly, and he will fly Just think, those little wings will 
When t t these ly win sou for winter, just as many birds carry him a thousand miles to Florida 
she uid \ itiful thing! I'm do. If he bruises his wings on the or maybe as far as South America! 
t -_ Br vn Be uty and wire he wont be able to fly so far, said the boy 
keep you for my pet I'll feed you and he will die if ke pt ina cage 43 A little breeze came along, smelling 
weetened water and honey. and put At noontime they took the cage out of sweet fern and wild grapes. Brown 
f ers in your cage. I'll take very door They t the cover off, and Beauty flew away with it, ower the 
cal f 1 is t toucl Brown Beauty with Continued on page 8 





IN ORDER TO SUPPLY coal for industrial markets and the 
millions of homes heated by coal, the bituminous coal industry 
depends on mechanization. Huge specialized machines operate 
in underground and surface mines doing in minutes what used 
to take days. In underground mines, the first step in the mining 





SINCE SURFACE MINING ACCOUNTS for about 25% of all 
bituminous coal! mined in this country, mechanization is as vital 
here as itis underground. Mainstay of the surface miner are giant 
power shovels capable of moving up to 75 tons of dirt a minute 
They speed production by stripping away the top layers of 
overburden and exposing the coal for removal, 


process is generally taken by the cutting machine making a deep 
incision in the coal seam. Electric drilling machines then bore 
holes for charges of compressed air or explosives. After blasting, 
the coal is loaded by machine onto conveyor belts or into mine 
cars for transportation to the surface, 





“CONTINUOUS MINING” was introduced to the coal 
industry a few years ago. Coming into wider use every vear, 
continuous mining machines combine all the steps of the under 
ground mining cycle. They loosen, gather and convey the coal 
to the mine's transportation system in one operation, 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below, 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 592 
Southern Building, Washington 5, 0. C 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of The Genie Story” 
(cartoon book in color on the modern uses of coal 


and a list of other teachers’ aids 


Name 


City TETTITT TTT TT lone Stote 


Position or grade 
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~—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 








SAVES TIME 


prepores better visual aids 
in holl the time. More then 
100 uses in schools 


HANDY SIZE 


like @ fountain pen — 
@ whole ort kit 


in one ¢ Mpa yun 


FOUR TIPS 


interchangeable for thin 
lines OF brood lines 
up to WW" wide 


EASY TO FILL 


lhe ao igaretie lighter, 
no rubber sock 
no “eye-dropper”— 


no muss no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


fi master Inks ore special 
inks nstant. dry ng 
waterprool, smudge- proof, 


non toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


flo.master means 
“controlled flow’ — thanks 


to the ingenious 
pressure -controlied valve 









2m 


i = 


<*%}, 
Fle master School C—— 
Bulletin illus i; 
Wwates ccores of ways teachers ore 
veing the Ple-mester in school 
room instruction end activities 
Write fer your copy te Cushman 
and Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 6 
153 W. 23rd &.. N.Y. 11, NY 








opportuniti 5 





Meaningful 


HAZEL T. 
HARSTON 
Teac her, birst Grade, 


Public School, 
barmerville, Louisiana 


Arithmetic 


in FIRST GRADE 


that there must be a 


period in 


| PALIZING 


readiness teaching 
the meaning and understanding of 


number concepts as we ll as in oth 


eT subjects, we provide many expe 


child to 
help him develop number concept 
that he future A) 


it 18 nec many 


riences for the bewinning 


will use in the 
ary to provide 
to build a meaning 

We help him d 


thinking and 


ful vocabulary 
clop quantitative 
ense of values, time 
children’s 
numbers in the first grade we uti 
that pre 


and space 
lo arouse interest in 
live every 
ents itself For instance, in talh 
ing about home lile, we may start 
like this Will you tell everyon 
Who live 
Now 
different 


family and then 


opportunity 


what your name is? 


with you at hore would 
you like to 


members of 


draw the 
your 
how us the picture and tell the 
roup how many are in your fam 
ily?” ‘This is followed by 
stories such as Mr. Penny, by Ets 
The New Pet, by Flack; and Mak 
Way for Ducklings, by McCloskey 

We count in unison the number 
of children 
cafeteria In the same way we 
check the number 
roing home for lunch 
children take 


the number and telling the 


re adin 


standing to 0 to the 


eated who are 
Later in the 
( he ‘ h ine 
teach 


silently 


year turns 


t while all others check 


o see if the number is correct 

The calendar of the 
m the 
ne to be added each day provides 


month hung 


wall with numbers miuss- 


i Way ol developing number con 


ept The days are also counted 
iI by slipp nev spool alone a piece 
of clothesline knotted at each end 


Any number of things may be 
counted—how many children in the 
front row, how many marbles, how 
many pencil and so on Let each 
child take a turn 

Sons linger play and games 


ve variety in the use of numbers 
We found useful ones in Numbers 


You, Book A Lyons & 


Carnahan The American Singer, 


Books ] and } Arne rican Book 
und many others 
lo arouse interest in time a 


«k with movable hands is placed 
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in the room. The right half is la- 
beled AFTER, the left half is la- 
beled UNTIL. The hands are 
placed to show: 

1. The 


The time for 


time for school to begin 
recess 

The time for lunch 
+. The 
». The 
6. The 
/. The 


The flanne lgraph can be used to 


time tor rest 
time for stories 
time for play 

time to go home 


vreat advantage in teaching num- 


ber concepts Make “steps” with 
i” squares of cardboard, having 
numbers from 1 to 5 (or higher 
printed on the top block. (See 


The build-up blocks 
are solid white, with pieces of flan 
nel pasted to the backs to hold 
them on the flannelgraph 

As needs and 
iroused, simple fractions are dem 


photograph 


interest art 


onstrated with cutout apples, 
large cardboard disks, or paper 
plates with lab ls. one whole, one 


half, and one fourth 
Later in the 
2’s is introduced by 


year, counting by 
reading the 


thermometer, having the cafeteria 


} 


group counted by 2’s, and count 


ing 100 spools on the rope by 2’s 
Painted tin cans, 5'%-oz., 
No. 2, and No. 3, can be 
hold small sticks for 
l’s, 2’s, and 5's, and 10's The 
sticks in the 10’s cans ar 
held together in bundles of five 
and ten by small rubber bands. 
Another variety of counting from 
1 to 10 is the spool rack. In a large 
sticks over 


10-oz.. 
used to 


counting by 


)’s and 


base stand ten dowel 
which large spools will slip easily 
Build up each number counted 

A number rack made from a two 
by four with a groove down the 
center can hold number cards up 
right for This can be 


used to show, “How many objects 


counting 


arti les, or things do you see?” let 
ting one child come and pick up 
the number from the rack 

For “dozen” or “half dozen,” the 
teacher demonstrate, or let 
the child demonstrate, by plac ims 
»bjects in an egg carton or just us- 


may 


ine the sections, referring to the 


whole as “one dozen” and one half 


as “one half dozen.” 
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Start the school year by 
stocking up on Dennison 
“Schoolmates’’—the help- 
ful supplies for students 
and teachers. You'll al- 
ways need gummed re- 
inforcements, stars, index 
tabs, gummed labels and 
stickers, key tags, and 
many more all of fine 
Dennison quality and 
priced for young budgets 















New craft material: Denni- 
son Gummed Crepe Paper 
For art classes, hobbies, 
decorations, gift-making. 






+ 


RNS 


' Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 












‘ 


CREATIVE INSTRUCTION BOOKS 





$2.00 
$2.00 


PAPIER MACHE—how to use newspepers 

TEXTILE PAINTING for al! age levels 
Teocher's special beth $3.00 

LaVee Studio, Dept. Si, 22 East 29, New York 16, N.Y 








inique Exchange Oller by 
Duich Teachers to their Ameri- 
can & Canadian Colleagues. 


“ is . : 
” I i A mat er 
, M I Hike 

U . \ t Ra We ask yo 
oh ining & 

‘ ! T 1209 Boylet 
Mtr Kh M “ leans r 
’ " : tim f Exchange 
hiper t r Gift packa f That teachers, We 


‘ tart Centre for Educational Material, 
3 De Ranitetraat, Groningen, The Netherlands 











High School Course 
LMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


yoor time end abi ee permit Equivalent to rest 
. rue « entrance te college wat * 
[aplome ted edit for HF sabjpects elreadys 
eudporte if demred “etn 68 request 

Gept. HE23, Drexet at 58m, Chicago 37 


















Ge as rapidly a 
oh 
~ 








FARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary setwol teachers 
M. Ed. in | year. Accredited. Small classes Also B Ed 
Coed Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, ill. 











Afternoon Off 


Paul Nonnast 
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General Motors offers 
new classroom kit on 


“THE AUTOMOBILE STORY” 












ee 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 16-page booklet generously illustrated with photographs and 


STUDENT FOLDERS . 


diagrams It provides resource materials and sugyested uses for A 4 page illustrated folder which includes questions 1 - 


them in the development of the four sections of The Auto- and suyyested activities to simulate student interest. 


mobile Story”’ emitied, “ 'I ne Automobile Is Born,” How A set of 36 folders is included in the kit. Additional 
An Automobile Works,’’ ““Developing New Models,’’ and 


: sets may be ordered separately, at no charge. 
. * 
The Automobile and Modern Living It is objective and 


noncommercial throughout 


DEVELOPING NEW MODELS 
Planning and Developmen The A 


OA 









rok AUTOMOBILE STORY” wa piled prepared by The Instructor Magazn« 
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teachers this completely 
automotive transportation 


— A complete resource kit for upper elementary and junior high 
school teachers of science and the social studies. 


response to requests from educators, 
and 


Motors 
expanded its highly successful teaching 
aid, “* 7 he 


pletely new resource unit for upper ele- 


General has revised 


Automobile Story?’ into a com- 


mentary and junior high school teachers 


of science and the social studies. 


As a convenience to the teacher, the 
unit is divided into four sections, The 
first deals with the history of the auto- 
mobile. The second explains in simple 


language how an automobile works. The 
third describes the development and 
production of a new model. The fourth 
outlines the social and economic impact 
of the automobile on modern living. 


This completely new and expanded “kit” 
of materials, offered without charge, 
includes a ‘“Teacher’s Manual,’’ a ‘‘Stu- 
dent Folder’’ in classroom quantity and 
four colored Wall Charts illustrating 
the four sections of the text. 


You are cordially invited to write for 
your copy of this new ‘‘Automobile 
Story’”’ kit for your class. A coupon is 
provided for your convenience in 
ordering. 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(GENERAL MOTORS 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


IS BORN 





THE AUTOMOBILE 





Milestones in Automobile Progres 


D ment of P « Kela 





GENEKAL MOTORS COKPOKATION 
Deu z, Mil yan 





WALL CHARTS 


Four 22” x 34° Wall Chart: in color ilustrating the 
four sections of ‘* The Automobile Story’’ are included 
in this new kit. These are suitable for bulletin 
board display 





| Wir harge, please send me an “* Automobile Story” Kit 
| for f ! ny ‘ 


Relations. It has been reviewed and tested by a nber of « 
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chool doors are about to open all over our 
tand. The attitude with which you enter thase 
doors may well color your success as a teacher. 
Fall is a wise time for self-examination. Are you 
eager fo return to your classroom? If not, what 
can you do fo acquire that enthusiasm so impor- 
fant to successful teaching? 


lf you have been at teaching for a long time, are 
you in a rut? Do the same pictures hang in the 
same places on the same walls where they have 
been for the past thirty years? Change them this 
year. Exchange with another room, or put them 
out in the hall, and get a whole new set. Try hav 
ing your desk moved to a different spot in the 
room. What can you do to make your particular 
room look and feel different? Change is bound to 
result in stimulation 


> 


The transition from home to school is terrify 
ing for many four- and five-year-olds. Kinder- 
gaiten and primary teachers need to recog- 
nize this and put a “mothering” quality into 
their attitudes. Stoop down on a face-to-face 
level when you first meet your new charge. A 
gentle pat on head or shoulder or an arm 
around some child is reassuring 


Since first impressions of the school and 
teachers are often lasting, good paths to pub 
lic relations are laid early by carefully plan 
ning proper introduction of pupils, parents, 
and teachers to one another. on teacher 
through he: own warm attitude can contribute 
toward a friendly feeling which creates co- 
operation between parents and the school. 
This co-operation works out in the long run 
for the teacher's own good. 


Each class of new pupils presents a challenge. 
Challenges are fun if you rise to them and 
don't let them throw you out of stride. No one 
can command success, but all of us can fit our- 
selves to deserve it. Did you journey this sum- 
mer, or did you go to school? Did you have at 
least one enriching experience? Share your 
summer experiences with your pupils, or if you 
had none, listen to theirs 


Want a surprise science lesson for the end of 
the first week? Ask everyone in the class to 
bring a lemon for a science experience. You 
be responsible for some sugar and a piece of 
ice, but keep that a secret. Let your science 
lesson be about making lemonade. There are 
many learnings involved, such as: at what 
temperature will the sugar dissolve most easi- 
ly, the meaning of solution, and whether the 
union of lemon, sugar, and water produces a 
physical or chemical change. Top off the alter 
noon with a lemonade party. 


> 


If you are substituting this month, enter school 
with a pleasant and friendly outlook. Tread softly 
if you are going back for the first time in a long 
while. You will find that attitudes of children to 
teachers, of teachers to principals, and vice versa 
have changed more completely than you might 
have suspected. Take some in-service courses and 
keep constantly on the alert to learn and to be 
helpful. Don't behave as though you were a 

time-killer’’ until the regular teacher gets back. 


After the first week or two in school, take your 
little children on a tour of the building. When 
showing the principal's office, explain that he is 
there to take care of the whole school and every- 
body in it. When showing the doctor's and nurse's 
room tell what good friends they are when any- 


one gets sick or hurt. If you eat your lunch in the 
building, show the children that room. Try to 
make all of the teachers, rooms, and other pupils 
seem part of a large family which they have now 
entered. 


There is nothing new about teaching safety but it 
does have to be recalled and restressed at the 
beginning of each school year, both with new 
children who have to be taught rules of safety 
and with older children who have to be reminded. 
You can do much by your own serious approach 
to develop safety-mindedness among your pupils 


Boys who are reluctant to talk before the group 
can be helped by an explanation type of language- 
arts lesson. Football is a good topic, for very few 
of the girls understand the intricacies of the 
game. Let the boys explain several trick plays as 
well as the general rules. To make this experience 
authentic, follow it up by a demonstration in 
which the girls can see what they learned first- 
hand 





for September 


You will want to mention the commencing of the 
Jewish holidays. Jerusalem is the Holy City of 
both the Jewish and the Christian religions. En- 
courage your class to look up further facts which 
Jews and Christians share in alike. Putting the 
emphasis upon common traits and likenesses 
among men helps to build understanding of each 
others ways faster than to speak of our differ 
ences. 


> 


Use some of the beautiful autumn days for 
trips, since children need the insight that 
comes from firsthand experiences. They pro- 
vide any number of bases for future science, 
language, writing, and number lessons. If you 
cant do anything more than have a get- 
acquainted picnic in your own back yard with 
the mothers of your pupils, then do that. 
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To teach meaningful arithmetic, a good book 
is indispensable. Arithmetic We Need, by Bus 
well and others (Ginn), gives useful orienta- 
tion materials with an overview of the grade's 
program. The charts, philosophy, and psycho- 
logical procedures will help to improve your 
instruction, 


America acquired a new hero over the sum- 
mer—Dr. Jonas Salk. There have been lots of 
biographical sketches about him in magazines 
and newspapers. Make a file of these articles 
and let the children study his life. Their sto- 
ries can be written, dramatized, or pictorially 
shown. 


Ever thought of using materials in your own 
classroom for science lessons? Try one based 
on why the pencil sharpener sharpens, or how 
a doorknob works, or the principle of weights 
in the windows. If you have been taking 
these things for granted, you may be interest- 
ed to know that in a den of thirty bright 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new—substitutes too, by 


Fug ell 


sixth-graders only three could give a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the pencil sharpener. 


Kindergarten teachers, when you stoop to tie 
a shoelace for some child, do you tie it every 
time or do you stop and teach the child how 
to do it for himself? Let him gain the good 
feeling of having acquired another accom- 
plishment. 


7 


l# science and the machine are to be mastered 
by us, instead of we by them, the arts are vital. 
Are you including those stimulations and disci- 
plines like music, poetry, and drawing which will 
enrich your children's education for modern liv- 
ing? Don't think of them as ‘frills’ but introduce 
them frequently for the soul-stretchers which 
they really are. 


What important world events took place over the 
spring and summer? Start with the Bandung Con- 
ference, the Vienna Peace Treaty, and the Bud- 
dhist elections, and go on right through the sum- 
mer. What better introduction could you have for 
your fall social studies program? 


On a designated day allow kindergarten children 
to bring their tricycles and wagons to school. A 
miniature street can be chalked out on the play- 
ground. Two of the most capable children can 
serve as cadets af opposite corners. Have the 
others take turns in driving, and crossing the 
street without accidents. They will learn rules for 
pedestrians and drivers. 


Plan to have at least one outdoor meal with your 
children before it gets too cold. You can cook 
right on your school ground with a little ingenu- 
ity. If this is a new experience, concentrate on 
prep!anning. 


If you are still using the old type of report cards, 
you can be helpful to parents if you will send 
notes home with your primary pupils’ cards the 
first time they go out in the fall, telling some of 
the aims and purposes of your grade. 
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LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film 


N™ You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


*Du Pont Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 
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RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
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The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of 1. Audiotape. 
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didn t 
and he was 


Boy with a Dream 


‘ 
wie the cave 


Continued from page 26 mined to meet its occupants 


recognize 


ing quietly, while the phoebes worked 
over their nest, adding grass and moss 
silky from their 


deter 


and a lining own 


It w la afternoon before they feathers and down. 

dipped and swooped and disappe ured glided in-a pair of phoebes, yellow Lach day, the young man sat a little 
while hi fingers itched to catch its nd ra nd green uttering § their closer to the cave tll the birds re- 
wift beauty forever on paper bright, rolling, not quite sweet cry garded him as just another rock. He 

His dream had captured him again Jean watched them eagerly, not mov knew each movement of their bodies in 
At dawn the next morning, book in w, scarcely breathing, learning the their shallow skimming flight. He 
hand, sketching pad at his side Jean ult of thew head the lift of thei studied the six eggs in the nest, which 
was sitting near : hallow cave along winrt the qu L dip of the if he ak were white with reddish spots And 
the Perkiomen lhere was a clean lhe next d he was back again. read when the baby birds hatched the 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 







_ after year in thousands of 
America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time 
tested “Cleanliness Game" has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter 
est in daily cleanliness and good poeming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a rea 
incentive to improve, and parents coop 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20" x 26°—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—-with space for 
40 names—-gives the day-by-day cleanli 
neas record of each child for a 4-weeks'’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
atickers to indicate “caution”; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!"; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week's record. sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, fDUCATION D>EPT. xX, P. 0. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
for students 


TEACHER S NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


CITY Of TOWN stare 


This offer good only in United States, its possessions, and in Canada. 





THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child's 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child's progress in clean- 
liness habits. 


phoebes had become so accustomed to 
Jean's presence that he could slip his 
fingers into the nest and pick up a 
young fledgling to study, and gently 
replace it without causing alarm. 

And then into this paradise of quiet, 
one morning, came a small boy whis- 
tling shrilly, a slingshot drooping from 
his po« ket. 

“Gotcha!” he yelled, fitting a peb- 
ble and sending it whizzing toward the 
phoebes in one dexterous motion. With 
a frightened whirr of wings, they took 
to the air, and before another stone 
could be launched, the boy found firm 
fingers inside his collar. 

Imbecile!” Jean Jacques scolded. 
What kind of fun do you think you 
ire having?” 

“Good fun!” the boy retorted, wrig- 
gling free. “Once I brought down a 
bird with only one stone!” 

‘And then what did you have?’ 
Jean's voice was sharp and stern 

“Why. ..why, a bird, of course!” 

“A dead bird!” Jean said scornfully 
“A heap of limp feathers...a small 
broken body. Where was the beauty 
then? Could you make it skim and 
swoop and hang quivering to a spray 
of flowers? A dead bird!...” he kicked 
at his sketchbook in deep disgust 

like these pictures of mine!” 

The boy looked down at the pains 
taking sketches. “They're kind of 
pretty,” he ventured 

“But they do not fly!” Jean despaired. 
“They sit there limp as a feather pil- 
low put out to air! You cannot imagine 
them flying!” 

Silently, the boy spilled the pebbles 
from his pocket. “I will 
he offered 


sit here be 
side you,” I want to see 
you draw!’ 

“Then see that you are quiet Jean 
bade him 
The phoe bes were a long time return- 

Jean Jacques sketched the wood 
the Dutchman's breeches, 
all the new flowers in this land that en- 
chanted him. He sketched a sleek otter 
slipping through the water. And when 
a rose-breasted grosbeak pere hed 
delicately on the dogwood across the 
Perkiomen, and raised his neat black 
head in joyful the boy held 
his breath as Jean's pencil moved rap- 
idly to record the sight. 

‘I do not want to bring any more of 
them down,” the boy said at last, ris- 
ing to stretch his cramped body. “They 
are like a different people, aren’t they? 
I never really watched them before.” 

“Indians call them the Bird People,” 
Jean said, “as though they were in- 
habitants of another tribe. Ah, if I 
could only make them live when I had 
them on paper, others would see them 
as people, too!” 

He rose dejectedly and kicked at his 
materials. “I will find myself other 
work to do,” he muttered. “My hands 
are clever. I can model wax into leaves 
and flowers; I can weave willow withes 
into baskets With birds I can do 
nothing—better to forget about them.” 

The boy scuffed along at his side 
walked back to Mill Grove 
lots of people wouldn't see 
birds like we saw today if somebody 
didn’t make pictures of them,” he said 
at last. “They go by so fast... .swish, 
that a kid doesn't think about 
much of anything but trying to hit 
‘em.” 

Jean Jacques didn’t answer 

The boy went on stubbornly, “Guess 
lots of people would like to really 
see birds like you can in a picture 
Maybe they don’t even know how 
many kinds of birds there are. Do you 
know?” 

‘Hush!” said Jean Jacques rudely 

I'm thinking.” 

The boy was silent for a few minutes 

Then he said, “Guess you're thinking 
Continued on page 83 


ing 
anemones, 


song, 
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The Balloon Farm 


Continued from page 


tank with oil that was lying around 
in puddles in the yard, and went off 
to see the candy man 

His name was Mr. Valentine, and it 
was a good name, for he had something 
growing that nearly took their breath 
away. He had a huge orchard, nearly 
as big as Rhode Island, and every tre« 
grew candy hearts, and every candy 
heart had a motto on it, like “I lov 
you" and “Be mine” and “Kiss m« 

‘But I have a problem,” said Mr 
Valentine. “I want to give everybody 
in the world a candy heart with 
motto on it, but how can it be don 


spent my last penny on corn syrup f 


fertilizer 

The four men sat down on the stoop 
to think this over 

‘People need love,” announced Mr 


Valentine. “I want to bring it to 
them, but how can I?” 

“What you need,” said John, “is a 
miracle 


And because anything can happen 
here, and often does, that was the cue 
for a miracle to happen. And it did 
although some people didn’t think too 
much of it at the time. It came in the 
hape of a big wind. Not an ordinary 
tornado or hurricane, but a miracle 
sized wind that just couldn't seem to 
stop 

First it blew crosswise, and when 
it did it picked up every balloon on 
John’s farm and filled it full of au 
and carried it over to Mike’s farm 
There it twisted around a little bit 
so that each balloon now had a long 
kitestring carefully wrapped around the 
end of it. Then it swooped down a 
little across Tim's farm so that the 
other end of the pieces of kitestring 
fastened around the handles of the 
baskets that Tim had grown. The gay 
balloons with the baskets hanging from 
them then blew down the road to Mr 
Valentine’s farm where — the wind 
danced around a little until each basket 
had a load of candy hearts in it 

Then the wind stopped blowing cross 
wise and began to blow up, and all the 
baskets and balloons went high, high 
up into the sky. Then the miracle wind 
blew north, south, east and west like 
anything, and carried the baskets and 
balloons all over the world. The basket 
started coming down out of the sky in 
India and Argentina and Siberia and 
France and Southern Indiana. They 
fell on China and Africa and London 
and Idaho and West 42nd Street 

Peopl: came rushing out of thei 
homes and grabbed the baskets and 
found the little candy hearts that 
said “I love you” and Kiss me” and 
Be mine,” and each country thought 
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that its newehbor had sent over the 
candy hearts and all the people of the 
world thought about how nice all the 
other people of the world were Kings, 
princes, and presidents made talks to 
their people saying that the whole 
world was going to be friendly and 
everybody went around kissing their 
enemies and loving their neighbors 
By the time the wind had stopped 
blowing. all the world had forgotten 
ibout atom bombs, and rocket ships 


Youre Really Cooking... 


if you know 


and had started to 
each other build parks and play 
nds and schools and hospitals and 
y stores and swimming pools 

and Mike and 
however, never really knew 
t results their farms had produced, 
e they were right in the middle 
the wind, it picked them up too and 
v them all the way to a tiny island 
e South Seas where everybody was 
friendly and happy anyway 


started farming again, and in no time 
at all had some fine gardens going 

John grew buttons to help the natives 
keep their clothes on; Mike grew 
umbrellas to keep them dry during the 
rainy season, and Tim grew tin pails 
and shovels so that the native children 
could play in the sand. And Mr 
Valentine? Well, he just happened to 
have a few candy hearts with him, 
and he started another orchard. It's 
the show place of the island 


TODAY'S SOFT DRINKS 


in€ 
Dietary Styplements 





The National Association 
\/ 


Modern nutritionists know that soft drinks 
are actually food products with definite 
wholesome benefits. 

Consider... that flavored carbonated 
beverages are the tastiest liquids yet discov- 
ered to perk up sagging appetites . . . to aid 
the digestive system . . . to replace the body's 
daily fluid loss which totals about 2% quarts. 
Above all, these delicious beverages are 
famous for providing youngsters and old- 
sters with a quick energy “pick-up”... a 
perfectly logical effect of the 100 calories 
in each 8 oz. bottle. 

No reason why these facts should prove 
a revelation to you. Doctors and scientists 
proved them years ago. Hospitals abide by 
them routinely. 

Make sure that everybody enjoys to- 
day’s most popular refreshment — sparkling 
bottled soft drinks — ideal supplements to 
the well-balanced diet... economical, too! 


of the Soft Drink industry 





American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








The American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages 
ig a non-profit associa- 
tion of manufacturers of 
bottled soft drinks, with 
members in every State. 
Its purposes...to im- 
prove production and 
distribution methoda 
through education and 
research, and to promote 
better understanding of 
the industry and its 
products, 
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Here's the kind of teaching activi- 
the 
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September— 

Art Activities for the Young Child” 
October— 

Art Activities for the Older Child” 
November — 

Palnting Activities at Various Ages” 
December— 

Drawing Activities ot Various Ages” 


Order now — pay later 






When 
good 
ideas 
pupils. Ideas that are modern. Ideas that 
Ideas from successful artcraft 


you teach arts and crafts you we vt 
ideas — new, crisp 
that spark creativeness in your 


stimulating, 


help you. 
leaders. 


You get all these ideas and more from the ten 
SCHOOL ARTS 


one for each school month, September- 


big illustrated issues brings you 
June 
Over 21,000 artcralt teachers subscribe to it and 
use it every day of the school year to make their 
teaching easier—more stimulating and creative 
What satisfied users 

Must be they 


SCHOOL ARTS 


better testimonial than 


nereating in numbers every year 


ke it. Must be it's help ng them 


too 


will help you 


Iiwstrated activities 
selected by Editor D 


and teaching guidance 
Kenneth Winebrenner help 


you throughout the school year with ideas like 

these 

Group Activities Experiment 3 with art 

Creative Plas 9 materials 

Developing Original mple rat biles 
ideas masts, ” ethods 
timulating sugge and tech jue us 
' t by leading art ated 


educetorm 


You receive helpful features like these each 
month. 


a section in each issue that shows 
successtul activities that teachers have 
their with clay, paper 
instructive illustrations. 


Here's How: 
you the 
catried 


on in classes 


crayons, tempera 


constant 


builds 


gives 


and 


you «a 


The Beginning Teacher: 


source of suggestions inspiration, 


teaching confidence 


Questions You Ask: gives you answers to basic 
teaching questions and problems; shows you the 
way to better ideas for better teaching. 


tell you where to get extra 
booklets 
for very modest cost; frequent 
folders and 
circulars that you may have simply for thy asking 


Items of Interest: 
teaching material such as pamphlets, 


Maps, pictures, ete 


mention of catalogs, instruction 


ALL THIS HELP is yours to use and enjoy in the 
busy year ahead. Fill in the coupon below and 
let SCHOOL ARTS be your teaching 
the next 


assistant 


lor ten months. 


we'll gladly send bill 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


25? Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to 


Enclosed find $5 00 


i 


Name 
Address 


ty 


#2 


For $4 years the leading art education magatine art 
cratt teachers have weed to help end inspire them 
SCHOOL ARTS for the next 10 issues 


Send bill payable Oct. 15 


State 
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The Message 


(ontinued from pa ; 
But Richard went over every morn 
; and polished the mirror of the 
heliostat and watched the men adjust 
the nmeht ascer of the plane 0) 
that messages could be sent and re 
ceived all day 
Sometinn ti i reported d 
two rider OulG set t wit! 
ind suppl lor the k. Other time 
the me wes usked for od ot lt 
which was scares ind valuable 
Then one ifternoon the me 
cate that lare field i corm 
ready to be harvested and that every 
man who helped in the harvest ould 
rece! ten bushels for his work I he 
men of the ettlement held a quick 
onterenc Food ipphes were low 
md the newcomer had not yet had 
time to plant crops. It w lecided 
that « ers nan in the ettlene t d 
ride the thirty mile it dawn next 
morrmn te rn ip im the harvest md 
thus have a certain supply of food 
Joe woved to oO with the men 
mit his father knew how Jou | 
tart to work id then dash off for 
ome relaxation Beside there wert 
no horses for | ‘ w for Richard 
When the ul ros the ettiem ni had 
only women and children left | md 
Richard ch pped wood tor the re j 
irried water Then udde 
day seemed to be finished 
Richard crossed the clearing t 
the helostat hoping there might 
i message, He inted to send the me 
e that all the men had left the 


clearing but he'd wait a while first 

There just might be some m« 

omin in and Richard would feel 

very proud if he could be the one to 
Continucd 


Popo the Caterpillar 


rden, over the meadow, over the tree 
top as happy and tree the little 
breeze itself 

Qn some sunny autumn day the 
butterfly would join thou md ol other 

narchs, and start tl ourney south 

rd. Lut today t , oy em 


a butterfly 


just to be 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAI 
bu (sro (srowin lL hing 
| imstrip color I he Jam Handy 

Oreanization .. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 1] 

Butterfly Botanist filry ind 
black and whit Coronet Filmes 
Coronet Building Chicago 

Butterfly The—Life Cycle of Mon 
irch Jutterfly film or ind 
black and white), Coronet Films 

ii Insects Change Form hilmstrip, 
olor Life Filmstrips, 9 Rock 
feller Plaza, New York 20 

llou to Ident fy Moth and Butter 
fies ‘Basic Nature Study film- 
strips, color Society for Visual 
Education, In« 445 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14 

lale Gyele of the Monarch Butt 
fly Basic Nature Study hilmstrip 
color Society for \ ial bduca 
thon Inc 

Monarch Butter} fil r and 
black and white Encyelepecdie 
Britannica Film Ine 1150 Wil 
mette \ve Wi mette I! 

EpiromiaL Nore: For any naturalists 
your class wh ent plan to feed 
aterpillars on milkweed leaves, we sug 
gest immersing the leave n cool water 
for several hours. Because of the milky 
ibstance n milkweed stems, water 
lo« not readily reach the leaves when 
prays of it are placed in water. If you 
jo place other kinds of greens in water 
for caterpillar food, use a small-necked 
ir; otherwise, the caterpillar may fa 


n and drown as it move ubout for food 





Ves, just one penny for 21 beauti 
ful cards and envelopes that would usually 
retail at $2 to $3 if bought separately. This 


offer made to prove how a few spare hours 
can earn you $50-$100 and more. Once you 
see these lovely All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards you'll want to start showing them to 
friends and neighbors. Make extra profits 
with complete selection of Christmas and 
All-Occasion Cards, Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards, Personal Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings and Gift Items. 

Only One To A Family! Limited Offer! 
Rush postcard for ic box, for which you will 
owe us just ic. Send no money! We'll also send 
vou additional CHRISTMAS assortments ON 
APPROVAL, Money-Making Plan and FREE 
Personalized Samples. Write postcard to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
160 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 





333” off! | 
Interesting ART | 


Will be sent Post Paid for 
only $2.00 (while they last) 





cash or 


Schoots 
Calif 


Prof. T. 8. Neileon’s Art Projects for 
323 Silvia Drive Los Altos, 























SPECIAL MODELS 


for 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61_ 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


a CAP & GOWN CO. 


WAMPAIGR Gi. 1000 8 MARRIT 
OS ANGELES 28. CA 
oan 


mw TORR a’ 
166 Fifth Ave 


How TEACHERS Can 
BORROW BY MAIL 


You can get a quick cash loan entirely 
if you are regularly employed. 

We are State licensed and make loans 
from $50. $600 anywhere in the U.S. 
This service is fast and completely 
confidential. No endorsers required. 
No agents will call. School authorities, 
relatives, tradespeople, friends 
never know you are applying for 
a loan. Small monthly payments 


to fit your Income Me 

lees ISH ¢ 
PON teday to get yo-yo 4 
Money west sent FREE in plain 
envelope. rite today! 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. Seti 
200 Keeline Building, Omaha, ae 


550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 


ahuengs Bivd 





| POSTAL FINANCE CO. Best. seTi I 

: alee oe Soe Request Form and FREE information : 
about Teac "lan 

| NAME. - | 

ADDRESS seco | 











Boy with a Dream 


Continued from page 60) 


how to make ‘em look alive, huh? 
Guess you're not done drawing ‘em 
after all.’ 

Suddenly, Jean Jacques laughed 
aloud and gave the boy a cheerful clap 
on the shoulder Right you are, boy! 
I'm not done trying Audubon’s bird 
shall yet quiver with life, burst with 
song, tilt their wings in flight! Good 
by, boy, l must go back l left some- 
thing important behind.” 

“Your sketchbook asked the boy 

“My dream said Je in Jacq Ics 
Audubon 


It takes a peculiar kind of mag 
change a boy with a slingshot into 
1 bird watcher, but such was the magi 


hat later filled Audubon’s bird paint 
rs with the breathing life and charm 
had sought so iny years. Not un 
he was a middle-aged man did his 


lopted country recognize the remark- 

le work he had done in recording 
four hundred and seventy-three spe 

birds im a total of one thousand 


xty-five different portraits. But now 
Audubon Societies’ of bird lovers are 
erywhere testimony to the skill 


d patience and determination of a 
who had | dre im ind ( ild 
t rest until it was fulfilled 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
imerican Birds Guide Golden Na 


ture Csuides himstrip color), 
Young America Films, In 18 E 
tist St.. New York 17 

tudubon Bird of America film 
strips color Encyclopaed 1 Dr 
tannica Films, Ine 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Bird fre Interest film, color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Ine. 

Birds-How They Live and Help Us 
filmstrips, color), Society for Vis- 
ial Education, In 1345 W Di- 
ersey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Bird In’ Winter (color, and black 


ind white Of the Count? 1é 
Veu color ind black and whit 
Of the Countryside (color Of the 
Dooryard— Neu color ind «black 
and white): Oo} the Dooryard 
color); Of the Inland Waterway 


color . Of the VUarshe color 
Of the Woodland olor Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Mickey and 
the Flying Cow 
Continued from page 58 


Not alone!” Mickey turned to Jim 
igain., 


Please come with me he be } 
He hesitated; then burst out, “I'll give 
you everything in my piggy bank if 
you don't see the cow too 


Jim grinned and got up. “Lead th 
way Dad. you heard what he said | 
could use some extra change this week 

When the boys entered the wood 
Mickey peered ( igerly up at every 
tree, expecting to set the flying « . 
perched on a limb. They walked back 
ind forth until Mickey was panting 

Jim stopped and looked down at 
Mickey. “There gor your piggy bank 
loo bad. Maybe this will teach you 
not to tell whoppers 

“Let’s look gain. I iw ) 
down someplace begged Mickey 

He walked a little farther, pees 


hard into the brat ies overhead. Sud 
denly he gave a shout There 
thing funny up here, Jim 

Jim ran to the tree, and looked 
then started climbing the tre | 
minutes later he came down 


1 limp brown and white bund 














It is a cow!” Jim 1 wonderingly ( ty Fair to be our guests one whole The Gallaghers had a wonderful day 
when they spread it on the ground. “A d ill expenses paid. In addition, the it the County Fair, and came home 
rubber cow. It must have been blown finder will receive a $50 Savings Bond loaded down with prizes and souvenirs 

witl Maybe a branch punctured al other awards. Courtesy of the Their picture was in the papers, and 

ly le it come down M ind County Dairy Association Mickey was a hero 

What's this tied ¢t ts neck?” whooped like a Comanche and Mickey never forgot the excitement 
Mickey aske | wi ked Mickey on the back Then he of that day and it had a very un 

Jim rer 1 an envelope and took ‘ d the deflated cow in his arms expected effect on him. He stopped 

1 pir f paper. He read aloud and the boys raced back to the house telling whoppers Father said it was 

| the finder of the Lucky Cow Lhey were too breathless to tell thei probably because Mickey could never 

Congratulat ! Br tl card and ne o Father read the message aloud dream up a whopper that could top 
f y to the Moreland I everybody hugged Mickey his adventure with the flying cow 











Use Ipana's’ brand new 





teaching unit for Grades 1-6 


“WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER DENTAL HEALTH” 





It’s easy-to-usel It's lively! This unit gives you all the 

basic facts and visual materials you need to teach a complete dental 
health program. Saves hours of planning time . . . stimulates 
active class participation. Contains suggestions for group 


activities, demonstrations. Student take-home booklets 









make it easy to interest parents and eniist 





their cooperation in your dental health program. 


RUSHI Order your FREE unit NOW 
from Coupon Section. 


Educational Service Dept. + BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY «+ 45 Rockefeller Plaza + New York 20 


LOW-COST TOOTHBRUSH KITS! 
ORDER FROM COUPON BELOW. 





Educational Service Dept., Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


For Children Under 10 Yrs.—ipana “Junior” Toothbrush Kits available only in lots of 20: 
___(20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $2 per lot = $e 


No. of lots 


For Children Over 10 Yrs.— “Regular Size” Toothbrush Kits available only in lots of 20: 
__(20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $3 per lot = $ 





No. of lots 
Make checks payable to Bristo!-Myers Company | Check Enclosed [] M. O. Enclosed 


Available in Continental United Stotes only. Please allow 3 weeks for delivery 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


YOUR NAME POSITION 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


City IONE SvAre 
PLEASE PRINT IN 9-55 
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This is Buttina Butt-in 


“She holds the rude manners 
record as a talker. She never has 
been known to let anyone finish 
what they were trying to say. 
N ” 

Never! 


From CHECKAWAY by 
Munro Leaf 












BRING MUNRO 
CHILDREN EACH 


LEAF TO 





SD hdd 


YOuR 
WEEK THROUGH 









/IT 











Vy 


__ Creckaway... the effective way to teach behavior, 
health, safety ia the third and fourth grades. 
~ . CHECKAWAY comes weekly .. . 24 issues a year for 
- only 50¢ per child. 
/ Special Trial Offer. Try cueckaway in your class. 
} Send only 25 for 24 copies of the current issue of 
\ \oe . . C€HECKAWAY plus an accompanying poster (17” x 
\\ 22 


} ) and Teacher's Guide, Watch your children 
-* * respond to cnHeckaway’'s delightful behavior les- 


a sons. Mail the coupon today! 


7, > een nrunagngeD cx ow sep aun emmrome 
‘way 











bvery intermediate and junior high 


school teacher will want Arithmetic 


In Action. Here is a teaching aid that 


presents addition, subtraction divi 
sion, multiplication and 
problems in a simple and entertain 
ing storybook form 


At the same time it explains what 
life insurance is, what it means and 


how life insurance policies work 


Grade 


fraction 


Teacher's Name 


Address 


Your students will find it fun! 


Send for FREE classroom supply 


“ Arithmetic In Action” was devel 
oped in co-operation with The In 
Educational Service, and 
its panel of Teacher-Editors. Send 
coupon on page 124 for this unit. If, 
after reviewing it, you wish copies, 
you may get them without charge. 
not available in Canada. 


structor 


Sorry 


Fifth-Graders 
Look at Outer Space 


Continued from page 63) 


LOOKING AT THE RESULTS 


ty using the dramatic, the room be- 


came a space ship in the children's 


minds, and in preparation for their 


trip to outer space they were eager to 


find answers to the unknowns 
New fac ts 


ties “came naturally 
eeming effort as the 


many 
and abili- 
without 


words, ideas 

and 
children wrote in 
items for 


their logs, or created 


the paper, contributed to debates and 


news 


discussions, and so on. 

An awakened interest in science be 
the children could see 
the practical applications, in 


cau some of 


relation 


| to flying, shooting upward like a rock 


and so on 


health 
respect lor 


et, breathing, eating 
A greater 
health, and scientific 


children realized to 


arithmetic, 
facts because the 
some extent 
important each would be to the success 
of actual outer space travel 

their hearts were in it, the 
children worked with more concentra- 
tion on this space study than on many 
projects which they choose 


since 


Your group might become more 
interested in simple science experi 
ments to illustrate the facts learned 
Or, the artists might decorate with 


their visions of space, or the actors and 
actresses might perform in plays of 
their own writing. [here's inspiration 
in space study for middle-graders of 
today who just might become the first 


space travelers. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
tir Around Us, The (film, color, and 


black and whit Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Film In 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 

Earth and the Ul niwe The: The 
Earth in Space, The Sun and Its 
Planets, Earth's Satellite—the Moon, 
Work of Astronomers and Space 


Travel (filmstrips), Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Ine 1345 W. Di 


versey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Gravity, “Elementary Science Series’ 
filmstrip, color Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 I tist Se., New 
York 17. 

Moon, The, Elementary Science 
Series filmstrip, color), Young 


Films, In 
film | neyclopae- 


America 
Nothing but Air 

dia Britannica Films, Inc 
Our Earth in Motior 

Weather, and Climate 


“Seasons, 
hiimists p 


color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
ll. 

Solar System, The, “Elementary Sci- 
ence Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Young America Films, Inc, 

This Is the Moon (tlm Young 


America Films, Inc 


how | 
| 





center 
your 
entertainment 


i: 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 


The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAIL 
The world's largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


For free ills. folder write Dept. R , Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 











These Filow ave FREE = 


Ve Beauti,ul 
CAVERNS o/ LURAY 
16 MM Films. . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis, 
16MM sound motion pictures and 35MM 


slides. Educational, interesting, 
beautiful. 
today 


LURAY CAVERNS ¢% 


mom LURAY, VIRGINIA 






Order 
for free 


early, write 
film booklet. 


© 
Ce 














Educational, Documentary Films 


AUSTRALIA 


from 


available for rental or purchase. 
Teachers of 
Social Studies, Geography, 
Biology and Nature Study 
will find useful items listed in 
free catalog obtainable from 


Australian News and 


Information Bureau 
636 Filth Ave.,. New York 20, N. Y. 








if you went to earn extra money for your 
’ 
is on easy ond friendly woy to do tt in 
your spore time 





CARD & GIFT SHOP 
AT HO 









elf, your church, your orgenization, here 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


We will send somples of our new 1955 Christ 
mas greeting cords and gifts. Show them to 
friends and neighbors —take thew orders—and 
earn up to 100% profit for yourself 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 


Send ws your name ond oddress. We will rush ao full 
set of actual samples on approval with complete detads 
on how to get started 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
[ DEPT._IN-9, FERNDALE MICHIGAN | 






INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Central Source of information about Life Insurance, 468 Medison Avenve, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





failing 


bad about 
They probably don't 
talk English on Mars anyway.” 


. What's so 
Linglish? 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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The Message 


Continued m pag 


) 


give a message to the men when they 
returned 

Having nothing else to do Joe fol- 
lowed Richard and stood looking at 
the heliostat curiously Machine of 
the sun Joe said slowly i Ss ur nd 
father had been a Greek and Latin 


before Jo was five 


had learned mary Creek 


student and long 
years old he 


ind Latin words 


But Richard was not listening to his 
brother. He lifted his blue eyes and 
searched the skies and then watched 
closely He drew in his breath is il 


he had gone down for the third time 
in deep water 


“Joe!” he 


nado com ng 


shouted There’s a tor 
[That's what the 
all the women and 


storm ellar 


was just now. Get 
children into the 


quick | oo the 


cloud faintly now 


And take down the largest cook ketth 
too. We'll need it to boil water and to 
cook! Everything will be gone—every- 
thing I'l send the message on to the 
next station 

“Let me he Ip you I'll send began 
Joe. Then he got very red. “I don't 
know how do |? 


“You know how to get the folk 


down a 


into 
the storm cellar ind scarry 
kettle,” Richard said. But 
was turning the ind polishing 
it to catch every ray of 
fore the clouds obscured the rays 

“Mother down 
you, Richie,” Joe said pleadingly 


But Richard was bending over the 


ilready he 
mirror 
sunshine be 


wont go without 


heliostat. There were eighty pe opl 
in the next station and Richard was 
sending on the message 

oe Dad are the men isked Joe 


“No, no! Go on, will you, and get 
the women down in the cellar!” yelled 
Richard almost angrily lhe men are 


out of the path! It's coming in fast 
He finished sending the messade and 


ran for the cellar, pausing only long 
enough to snatch up an extra kettle 
The men rode in an hour later, 
white-faced and _ terror-stricken. No 
had 
lew tree 
[he boys 


heard the hoofbeats and push d up the 


house was left standing in what 


been the settlement. Even the 


were uprooted or blown over 


roof of the storm cellar 
“Everybody is all right 
Joe yelled Richie got the 


Father! 


message 


on the heliostat! And I’m going to 
learn to use it but no one heard 
Joe. Everyone was laughing and crying 
it once. In relief 


Timmy and the Telephone 


Continued from page 56 


nd mumps For influenza and 
bruises and bumps I can give you a 
pill, when you feel sneezy But 


fixing a phone [hat’s not so easy.” 
“Fixing a phone must be a very hard 
J imeny agreed because 


how to do it 


thing to do 


no one seems te AnOW 
“Maybe you've been asking the 
| wrong people,” said Dr. Dingle. “Ev- 
| eryone has a speci il sort of job to do, 
| you know. And it takes special sort 


of man to fix a telephone!” 
“Of course 

maker knows 

I he poli« eman knows 


said limmy, “the shoe- 


shoes 


rie nd 
how to 


how to 


guide 


the traffic The painter knows how 
| to paint... The baker knows the best 
| way to bake a cake And the doctor 
knows how to make people well when 


they are sick.’ 

“Then whom would you get to fix 
your phone?” asked Dr. Dingle. 

“IT would get the telephone man,’ 
shouted Timmy. 

And Timmy ran towards home again 
He ran so fast that he bumped right 
into a man... 





. It was the telephone man coming “This 


phone wouldn't 


he told him. “But somebody 


‘TIimm,” Who could 


been W i 


work this said Grandpa 


it have it the mouse, who 


out of Timmy's house... morning 
“Hey,” he said, “I just fixed your fixed it.” lives in your closet? Was it your puppy 
phone for you. I fixed it up as good I wonder who?” laughed Grandpa Was it?” 
as new! Was it the keeper from the zoo?” “No,” said Timmy. “No, No, No. . 
Thanks a lot,” said Timmy. No,” he said, “it wasn't the keeper It was the telephone man.” 
“You're welcome said the tele- from the the zoo. But guess again!” “OF course said Grandpa. “He was 
phone n i happy smile, “Was it the mailman bringing the the man to do it best I should have 
And away he went in his big green mail?” asked Grandpa, “Or was it a guessed,” 
truck ‘ wr, fixing his sail?” It was such fun talking to Grandpa 
Soon Timmy was talking to his No,” said Timmy, “it wasn’t either on the telephone. It was almost as 
grandpa on the telephone of them. But guess again!” good as seeing him! 


\ SEND FOR THIS 


new partner for Kellogg’s ‘Early Bird Breakfast Game”! 











Pate? 
*“ 


NEW-ESPECIALLY PLANNED 
FOR GRADES 4 THROUGH G 


Now “Wild Bill Hickok” TV stars help 
your students eat better breakfasts 


You know how successful Kellogg’s ‘Early Bird Break- 
fast Game” has been in helping nearly 4 million students 
to better breakfast habits. Well, this exciting new ‘Wild 
Bill Hickok Breakfast Game’”’ is bound to be just as sure- 
fire for grades 4 through 6! And either game is yours 
for the asking! 


Kellogg’s ‘Wild Bill Hickok Breakfast Game”’ is fun 
to play because it’s built around the famous law enforce- 
ment officer of the old west, and two of your students’ 
favorite western TV stars—Guy Madison and Andy 
Devine. 

Here’s a proven way to help your students become 
brighter and easier to manage. Why not put it to work 
_—— classroom right away. Just mail us the handy 
order blank on page 124, 
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Here’s what you get in 
Kellogg’s breakfast games 


Full-color wall chart, individual scoring 
cards, special merit stickers, prized metal 
badges—everything you need to give 
your students the better breakfast habit! 
Send today for the game you want: 
“Early Bird'’—Kindergarten through 
3rd grade; ‘Wild Bill Hickok’’— Grade 4 
through Grade 6. 
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yo ™N 
timely 


teaching units 









[ ralbdee 19 °7 
"THE CLOTHES | WEAR" —intro- 


duces your pupils to RAYON and 
its many uses. 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” — Pre- 


sents, in popular cartoon form, 
the history and growth of RAYON. 


| ot, jc ' 7 ’ 
“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN 
INDUSTRY” — Stresses the role 
of science and research in the 
field of man-made fibers. 


ee ee eee 
' 

Please send material checked below ; 
' 

r ' 
() (A)~Teacher's unit for Grades 1 to 3 ; 
(SA)—Student’s leaflets @ l¢ each 

r 

, ry 
C) (TB)—Teacher's unit for Grades 4 to 8 : 
a» ($8)—Student's leaflets @ 1¢ each. 
’ 

1 


(_] (10)—Teacher's unit for Science Classes ‘ 
ow ($0)-Student’s leaflets @ l¢ each. 


Name 


Name of School 





Schoo! Addr fess 


State 


City 





AMERICAN 
VISCOSE 


56.6).4u0). 0.80 Len 
Americd's hest praducer of man-made fibers 


Box 864 New York 1, NY 


laP U 


Dept. IN-9-65 
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Swiftfoot’s 


Adventure 


(Continued from page 56) 


long all by himself, to see 
his were doing. One 
day he discovered a new path winding 
in and out among the great trees. 

“I wonder,” he said to himself, “I 
wonder what there is to be seen at the 
end of this path.” Swiftfoot followed 
the trail as it led, ever downward. 
into the valley jut at the foot 
of a tall oak tree his sharp ears heard 
the soft rustling of leaves, and the 
snapping of a twig. Swiftfoot stopped 
in his tracks. He listened and looked 
in all directions, but it was too late 
A young boy, who had been watching 
the fawn from behind a tree, 
of his hiding place 

“Hi, Baby,’ he 
voice. “Hil” 

Swiftfoot’s eyes wide in 
amazement. He remembered that his 
mother had told him never to play 
with human beings. “It is not safe,’ 
she had told him. But this small human 
seemed very kind 


on trips 


what neighbors 


be low 


came out 
said in a friendly 


opened 


Slowly, very slowly the boy took a 
step forward. “Oh, you're beautiful,” 
he murmured admiringly. “Will you 


play with me?” 

But the fawn would not stay. Swiftly 
he turned and bounded away into the 
forest. 


The following morning Swiftfoot 
once more set out to explore. He fol- 
lowed the same narrow trail down, 


down into the valley until at last he 


came to a sunny meadow filled with 


flowers. Swiftly the fawn bounded 
across the open clearing toward the 
safety of the trees. At the edge of the 
meadow he found a mountain brook 
After a cool drink and a short rest, the 
fawn splashed across the water into 
an apple orchard. There he saw a 


small white and a cow grazing 
among the The lifted her 
head and looked up with wondering 


pony 


trees cow 


eyes 

“Moooooo!” she cried to the fawn 
“Go back! Go back to the forest! 
There's danger here! 


But Swiftfoot paid no attention to 
her warning. Besides, the pony 
glad to see him. Proudly he shook his 


was 


hoofs beat a rapid tattuo on the 
ground. He tried his very best to win 
the race. But the young deer flew as 


if on wings and soon he was far ahead 
of the pony 
In just a few seconds he had crossed 


the orchard and cleared the high fence 


surrounding it. Then, gradually, he 
slowed his pace and entered a small 
wooden gate. On the gate was a sign 


which read City Park, but since Swift- 
foot could not read, he did not know 
that he had now entered the big city 

Swiftfoot looked around. He 
park benches, a swing, and a seesaw, 
and there were two boys playing with 
a ball. 

“Oh, look!” cried one 
‘A deer! A deer! 

Swiftfoot remembered the 
had met in the forest. He knew that 
the children would not harm him But 
suddenly the fawn was startled by a 
dreadful, loud Woof, woof!” 
A big dog, showing all his long, sharp 
teeth, dashed from a tangle of vines, 
barking at him at the top of his voice. 
“Woof, woof, woof!” The children 
cried out in alarm. 

“Stop it, Rover! Stop!” 
would not listen to them 

Quick as a wink Swiftfoot turned 
and fled into the park. In no time at 
all the dog had been left far behind 
jut in his eagerness to escape from the 
dog, Swiftfoot forgot to be careful. He 
forgot to listen, and to look before he 
leaped, as his mother had taught him 
Without stopping, he leaped over a 
stone wall right into the middle of a 
busy city street 

Now the young deer was really in 
trouble. At the corner a policeman 
blew his whistle 


saw 


boys 


of the 


boy he 


nose 


jut the dog 


Honk, honk, honk!” bellowed the 
horns of many automobiles 
‘Ding, dong, ding, dong!” jingled 


the bells of a passing fire engine 

“Yip-e-addy-ay!” cried a boy 
bicycle, who tried to catch him 

“Oooocooh, aaaaaah!" rang out the 
sound of many the 
fawn was surrounded by human beings 
Desperately he tried to fight his way 


voices and soon 





long white mane and stamped his out but he ran headlong into the arms 
hoofs on the ground of a big policeman 
“I'll race you across the orchard Oh, how Swiftfoot wished that he 
he said to the fawn had been more careful and had 
Swiftfoot was most willing. He loved remembered to look and listen. “Help, 
to run a race, and in a flash they were mother, help!” he cried, but two 
off. Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat, the pony’s small Continued on page 102 
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we can say it. 


“Sure 





I threw some grass in it.” 
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SIZE 20” « 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads 
Specify Pana-math for all new of replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend 


Reg. App. for) 









@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 
troming Boards * Educotione! Toys 
lig-sow Pursies * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beads 


DEPARTMENT IN 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUGEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N.Y 





SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL 


Supe’ Gatien Vetows @ Gietalie 


offered Amazi G Velue! Grete Res 
AS * Loom, Cask 
_ Find same’ ogt oo 


50; 


one 
to ter 81 a 
Kiddie Boots, Games, Gift Items 
Severs! $1.00 Boxes ON APPROVAL. 


PURO GREETINGS, 2601 Locust, Dept.545-1, St. Louls 3, 





—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


NEW BOOK 


EXPLORING 
PAPIER 
MACHE 


By Victoria Bedford Setts, 





Art Consultant, Binney & 
Smith, inc., Studio, ew 
York City 

This new book gives you 


ideas and easy techniques 
for using pepier-mache as 
on exciting and creative 
classroom activity 
neLrrus FPEATURES—For Teachers 
© Emphasis is on simplicity and Classroom usefuiness 

© Material is graded, from beginner te high school and 
adults 
Here's-how sketches show you techniques and forms 
Text is accented with large photographs of finished 
preces 

* Material is classified to help organize your programs 
NEW IDEAS FOR: 











Holiday Programs Puppets Dances 
Figure Construction Posters Design 
Gemes and Toys Masks Party Fevors 
Animal Forms Plays Wall Displays 


Written especially for teachers, this book gives 
you end your pupils the ideas—materials—tech- 
niques—end incentive to make original and useful 


papier-mache forms. The kind with real person- 
slities—the kind everyone enjoys 
1S Chapters—134 pages, size 7% « 10)—tully 


illustrated, four in full color 
We'll gladly send on 10 days approval. $6.00 postpaid 
ORDER COPIES TODAY 


The Devis Press, inc., Publishers 
259 Printers Building, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Please send copies of EXPLORING PAPIER 
MACHE at $6.00 each 


C) Enctosed is $4.00 ([) Please send bili 











The Rise of a Nation 


( ontinued from page #6 


ALL—We agree 
MARYLAND—That should leave mn 
doubt in the minds of the American 


people about what we are 
in establishing a good government 
TON Now we are 


GEORGE WASHING 
ready for the next step. 
VIRGINIA~We have a plan, Mr 
Chairman, which we should like to 
present We suggest that our govern 
ment consist of a legislature of two 


a house of re presentatives and 
Each state 


houses 


a senate will be represented 


in proportion to the number of r 
dents. 

DELAWARE I object All states should 
have the same number of represen 
tatives. 


It isn’t right that a 
yours, Delaware, shor 


PENNSYLVANIA 
little state like 
have as many 
state like mine 

MARYLAND—Do you call 
fair, Pennsylvania? If we 


representatives as a big 


that being 
allowed big 


states like yours to have more repre 
sentatives you would have too much 
power, and little states lke mun 
would have very little to say about 
laws that would be passed 
PENNSYLVANIA—We are entitled to 
that power. After all, we have more 


people to represent in our state 

FRANKLIN 
Let us stop 
we 


Gentlemen! Gentlemen! 


arguing. Let us see if 


can come to some agreement or a 


com promise 


CONNEcTICUT—I have an idea! It 
should satisfy all states. Let the num 
ber of representatives allowed for each 


state depend on the population of the 
Alter all 
sent people, 


state representatives repre- 


I suggest that 
have 


dont they? 


each state be allowed to one 


representative for every 30,000 peopl 


Then let every state, regardless of size, 
send two senators to the Senate 

NEW HAMPSHiRE—I think such a 
plan will work well for all states 

MARYLAND--—What about the Negro 
slaves? Shall we count them as part 
of the population? 

SOUTH CAROLINA By ill mean they 
should be counted 

PENNSYLVANIA~—Do you realize that 
many of them cannot read or writ 

GEORGIA Phey are people, arent 
they? There are many white people 
who cannot read or write either I 
say count them when figurin the 
count for representative 

FRANKLIN~—Gentlemen! Again I see 


a need for 

CONNECTICUT—As a compromise, I 
make a me that three fifths of the 
Negro population be considered in the 


compromise 


count for representatives 

OUTH CAROLINA~I second the mo 
tion 

}EORGE WASHINGTON—A motion has 
been made and seconded we consider 


only three fifths of the Negro popula 


tion in the count for representatives 


usual 


All those in favor signify in the 
manner. 

A majority ft the Dele gates ok 
yes. Washington ash for opposition 
otes and declares that the motion tu 
carried 

JEORGE WASHINGTON What other 
branches of the United States govern 


ment should we discuss today? 
We 


hould have 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
an executive department whose job it 
will be to enforce the laws made by 
Congress 

RHODE ISLAND— Who will be the head 


of this department? 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
by the people for four years 
MASSACHUSETTS—Isn't there 
ger he might beceme too powerful? 
New vorK—If he does we'll give the 
House of Representatives the power to 
impeach him. 


A pre sident chosen 


dan- 


trying to do 


| 





| 


NEW YOR 
power of Cx 


dent the pi 


by ( ongress 


Without the 


law 
a bill canno 


houses 1 


t bec 
t tl 


ome } 


ARC s—Aren't you mak 
ss to pov rful that way 
k—W can balance that 
megress by g ving the Presi 
wer to sign a bill passed 
before it can become a 


President's signature 
law unless both 


time with a 


two-thirds vote. By having a check and 


= 


tw branches no orn 


owerful 


} 


} 


w yjersey—We also need a ju- up of three branches vislative, ex 
branch of the United States ecutive, and judicial. Is that right? 

rnment to explain and judge the aut—That's right 

titution and the laws made by NEW HAMPSHIRE—We want a govern 

ress ment with power to raise money and 

w HAMPsHIRE—Who shall be at spend it for the best interests of the 
head of this department? nation 

w yorK~A_ chief justice ap- vircinia~Gentlemen, before we ad 
ted by the President journ for the day I'd like to have one 
ORGE WASHINGTON~As I under- point cleared up. As we go along in 
! it-you gentlemen would like to our growth as a 


i democrat 





nation shall we be 


,79 


government made Continued on page 


Entertaining and instructive for all age groups — 
animated color film by Walt Disney Productions 


How To Catch a Cold 


Sent to you FREE by the 
distributors of Kleenex’ tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of fun bringing home to youngsters 
of all ages the scientific do's and don'ts of cold prevention — 
painlessly, memorably. They’li love Common Sense, the hero 
of the film. He's the little character with the horn-rimmed 
glasses in the illustration (at left). And they'll laugh at the foolish 
mistakes of sniffle-ridden Common Man. This 16 mm 
and color film will be sent to you free (except for return postage) 
Fill in the order form below —mail it today! 


sound 


on short term loan 


NEW ! Special Teaching Aid 
for grades 2, 3, and 4! 


“I Promise Common Sens 






"is a review 
of the do's and don'ts of cold preven 
tion. It incorporates highlights of the 
film in the form of a health pledge 
to be signed by the youngsters them 
selves. When taken home it is an ex 
tremely effective way of enlisting parent 
help in fighting the common cold. “I 
Promise Common Sense” is available 


in quantity, without charge, as a part 





of this Kleenex educational program 


Highlights of the film on posters 


r= 





This series of 6 full-color posters 
is a wondertul 
to keep on reminding youngsters of the 


Suitable for 


(measuring 14 x 20 way 
lesson learned in the film 


classroom and school bulletin boards 


Sent to you free 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRopuctTs Co 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, |-95-4 
919 N. MICHIGAN Ave., Cuicaco 11, Itt 
Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16 mm. sound 
film “‘How To Catch A Cold 
day wanted (allow 4 wee} 
2nd choiwe allow 5 wee 
trd choice allow 6 weeh 
In addition please send 
copies of “I Promise Common Sense for grades 2, 3, and 4 
ts of posters. (Large schools may require more than one set 
Name 
School 
freel 
Cuil Zoom late 
"= oe © var. oe rye 906 imTeanations wramy 
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Related - Subject Sets Meet Your Every Need 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illus- 
trated Units —in four Related-Subject Sets. Each 
set is packaged in a new-type, cloth-bound portfolio 
which provides for easier handling — for the most 
convenient storage of both units and additional ma- 
terials you want to keep with your units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable 
you to plan easily for better curriculum coverage. 
And through the increased use of unit experiences, 
you will better integrate Social Studies and Science 
with other subjects to attain desired classroom ob- 
jectives. 


@ Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 
@ Material organized for each grade level. 

@ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

@ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
@ Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 
eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with 
a lull-page photograph . . . procedures useful in teaching the 
Unit . . . content material for primary-, middle-, and upper- 
grade levels . . . and activity suggestions based on the Unit. 
There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the 
coupon at the right to order your supply of Units NOW. 


All 4 Unit Sets in Cloth-Bound Cases $25.00 
Each Set of Related-Subject Units in Case $6.75 
21 Units of Your Choice in Cloth-Bound Case $6.75 
individual Units 50c¢ each, 3 for $1.00 
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lllustrated Resource Units 





86 Subjects in complete, ready-to-use form 


Here is the complete list of Resource Units grouped in four sets of related-subject 
materials. Each set is packaged in a sturdy cloth-bound box with plenty of additional 
room for storing other materials. Units may be purchased in related-subject sets, in sets 
of your choice, or individually. When ordering individually, order by number. 


Related - Subject Sets 


NATURAL PHYSICAL LIVING WORLD 
SCIENCE SCIENCE TOGETHER PEOPLES 
Ale (86) Airplanes (1) American Citizenship (67) Africa (72) 
Animate (3) American Inventors (765 Character Education (31) Alaska (84) 
Astronomy (8 American Railroads (71) Children ina Austraiia (63) 
Birds (32) Boats (12) Democracy (64 Canada (67 
Cotten (66) Books (26) Christmas Customs 34 Early Indians ( (80 
Devert Life (41 Cloth for your Christmas Music (36 Eskimos (4) 
Earth Surface (61 Clothing (68) City Life (16) Holland (23) 
Fishing (15) Clothing (26) Cotonial Life (50) india (69 
Grain (66) Communication (2) Community Life (46) indians (40) 
Ineeots (44) Conservation (78) Exploring The World (11 dapan (46 
Light (42) Electricity (64) Family Life (30 Mexico (18 
Milk (48) Fire and Fuel (49 Farm Life (14 Middie Went (77 
National Parks (47 Food (6) History of Democracy (59 New England (76 
National Resources (16 tron and Steel (74 Nation's Health, The (62 Old Stone Age (53 
Petroieum (86) Lumbering (62 Old World Gifts (10) Pacific States (83 
Pets and Their Care (70) Modern Airplane (73 Our Gchools (37 Pioneer Life (20 
Piant Life (36) Music (33) Post Office, The (27 Rocky Mounts 
Rocks and Minerals (6) Rubber (78) Safety Education (24 States (81) 
Bea Creatures (28 Science and Commerce (60 Thrift (21) South America (22 
Trees (8) Science and Industry (58 Wor'd Peace (29 South American 
Water (82) Bcience in Agriculture (C6 World Trade (38 Neighbor (65 
Weather (18) Shetter (7) Our Democracy (61 Switzeriand (43 
Wild Flowers (36 Transportation (17 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


N 955 





Total 
Complete Sets of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS in four cloth-bound cases @ $25.00 ea 


Sets of ILLUSTRATED UNITS in cloth-bound case (Check boxes) @ $ 6.75 ea. 
C) Natural Science [] Physical Science [] Living Together [] World Peoples 


21 UNITS of your choice in cloth-bound case (List numbers below) @ $6.75 ea 


Individual Units (Order by number from complete list) 50c each, 3 for $!.00 
Enclosed is $ payment in full [) Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Name Grade 
St. or R.D 
P.O. & Zone State 


See CeCe BEE eee eee 
Lecce eee eee eee eRe eee eee ee ce eee eee «ot 
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No New Dress for Susan 


Continued from f ge OG 


there weren't any spots It was a very 
gay-looking dress by the time she got 
done, and Susan felt rather proud of 
her work. 

jut on her way to school Monda 
morning, Susan began to have het 
doubts. Even though her dress looked 
quite nice, it was still not new. All 
her friends had seen it before and 
would surely recognize it. 

She met her friend, Ellen. Ellen 
took one look at her dress and gave 
a gasp of surpri Susan, what did 
you do to your \dress? I just love it!” 

“Really Susan was pleased. And 
when they arrived in the schoolyard, 
several other girls came hurrying up 
to her to examine the colorful hem 
of her dress. 

“Did you do it yourself, Susan? 

“Isn't it adorable!” 

“I’m going to put cutouts on my 
dress too.” 

‘Have you any felt left over, Susan? 


All were wearing new dre Sse vet 
they were looking at and touching and 
admiring only one—Susan’s little old 


dress that she had fixed up herself 
My mother has lots of colored 
felt she told them happily Come 
to my hows iter schoo ind we il 
have i sewing party 
Susan, surrounded by her friends, 
j 


lass that day feeling like 


walked into <« 
a princess. 


The Classroom Play— 
Means or End? 
Continuell from page 43 


mischievously pricked the actors with 
the king’s sword; and the noise in the 
classroom was terrific. But it was pur- 
poseful noise with real results emerging 

The regular schoolwork was net 
neglected. 

Eager as they were to spend every 
spare moment on the play th pupils 
had agreed with Miss Robbins that the 
regular work rmoust not be neglected 
Not only did they attack arithmetic 
and spelling with vigor; they explored 
all factual material available in or- 
der to make sure that setting and co 
tumes were authentic. Music and art 
took on new meaning when related to 
the immediate use of songs and color 
harmonies for the play. 

All these things were obvious gains 
but Mary still had her doubts about 


the play's entertainment value. It 
seemed a crude and ragged attempt 
not at all the well drilled production 
she felt a school program should be. 
Her last doubts disappeared, however, 
when the play was presented, and she 
heard the spontancous laughter and 
pplause of the audience. Of course, 
of the wickles were caused by 
nrehearsed bits of business, as when 
Richard paused in his lines to point 
out to Mary that a light was burned 
out, then returned to his role as king 
of the realm; and again when Nancy, 
the princess, with a firm and motherly 
jerk, adjusted the belt of a courtier 
whose sword was tangled in her robs 
But it was pl iin that the parents were 
delighted with the free, natural, child 
like performance. 

From the comments afterward, Mary 
realized that parents have very sen 
¢ antennae where their children’s 


education is concerned. They saw not 


only the obviou but the less tangibl 

Lins They spoke of the skills in 
handling materials, the attitudes of 
helotulnme and courtesy, the growth 


in confidence and pose the improve- 
ent in speech. They felt neerely 
that the play had been a succes 
When the last friendly good-by h id 
been said and the pleased audience had 
ce Pp irted, Mary turned to Mi Robbins 


“I learned while we were getting it 
ready why you say that a play a 
means to an end, but wasnt Iso 
fun for the audience 

Mi Robbins nodded There is no 
progran that entertau the parents 

much one that rows out of the 
classroon tudi ind is essentially 
the children’s own creation.” 

Many teachers wre« with Miss 
Robbins. but they hesitate to ittempt 
ich a project. They fear they do not 
have ithiervent skill to develop and 
a ! il pl id also they 
ask, “How can I add one more activity 
to our already overcrowded day? 

The answer to both objections ts 
that an original classroom play is not 
difhcult—the childre lead the way 
id the results more th justify the 
time spent. Perhat ve haven't time 
not fo ws this meéear fo secure ef- 


fain subjects The 


nt learnin n 
teacher who use room dramatiza 


tions wisely, discovers that they often 


ly i i r pecially i, om 

tead of wrnting in entire original 

play, the mak in adaptation of 

tor n literature or an historical 
tinued on page 102 
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“Told him he has the arm of a pitcher 


of silly and gave me a dime for an ice-cream cone.” 
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He smiled kind 
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FREE victcur your stuvenrs 
48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 





Franklin's Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are— 


e Betsy Ross making the First 
American Flag 


e Paul Revere’s Ride 
e The Pony Express 


e The Boston Tea Party e and many others 


You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect, 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 


(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 
collection free. Use this coupon, please 


Peer nee ese sew aanorweas 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A3Q PHILADELPHIA 41, PA 


CHECK ONLY ONE 
| enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble Please send more 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints information 


Name 





School 
Address 


City State 


i 





FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 


titled; “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM _ plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept, A30 
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ACTIVITIES centered on the subject of pets can be 
counted on to result in enthusiastic responses trom 
your children. These suggestions can be followed in 
any order, and of course should be adapted to meet 
your needs. The following aspects of the curriculum 
receive attention: Language Arts, Reading Readiness 
and Reading, Numbers, Arts and Crafts, Singing and 
Rhythms, Creative Dramatics, and Health. A live pet 
show is a good culmination activity. 


picture on the opposite 
children to tell the kinds of 
pets Write the 


tifying words on blackboard or chart 


a Display the 
Ask the 


(dog, cat, 


pare 


and so on) iden 


2. Probably there will be many who will 


volunteer stories about their own pets, Give 
as pos- 


sible. Comtinue at the Let chil- 
dren who have no pets of their own tell 


as many children a chance to talh 


next session 


about pets they know or have heard about 


each of thes 


3. “Let's talk about the care 
pets need,” You may like these books: Pet 
Dorothea Park (Houghton 
Mifflin) : Pet Show, by G. O. Blough ( Row 
Peterson §$o You're Going to Get a Pup- 
py, by S.S. Meck Knopl Care for Your 
Kitten, by M. 1 Atkinson (Greenberg 

For advanced children, Pet Book for Boy 
and Girls, by A. P. Morgan (Scenbnes 


Are Fun, by 


4. Make charts at the children’s dictation 
Virst-graders may try to read the chart 
cond-graders will write their own 
5. Play this wane | have a pet I do this 
for him (or this with him).” (Child de- 


scribes care ol pet without mentioning the 
kind of When the group guess 


he chooses chiid to be next 


animal 


their attention on pets the chil 


6. With 
tren will probably want to represent them 


ul 
irtistically in various media. Some will 
with 


easel, some will draw 


paint at the 


crayons, some will model with clay 


7. Now is good time to encourage paper 
eutting and other devices. Try cutting sil 
houettes of dogs, cats, and birds from scraps 
ol patterned and plain-colored cloth or 


They can bn pasted ona roll of 


Your children will prob 


wallpap« t 


wrapping paper 


ably think ol adding houses ind trees 
They can be pasted on folders of construc- 
tion paper for greeting cards They can be 
used tor notebook covers 

8. Silhouettes of animals can be used as 


and as masks for 


stencils spatter-printed 


designs. If desired the children can put 
these designs on various useful cloth arti- 
les babies’ bibs, aprons, tray cloths, cur- 


tains for cupboards, for example 
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yield 


9. Your 


about pe t* 


ources of songs will many 


One way to present such songs 


to @ primary group is to invite a group of 


good singers from another grade to sing 


everal songs for the younger ones. who 


choose the songs they wish to learn 


children 


10. One day 


magazine picture ol 


you might show the 


i lara Suggest 


a pet 


that cach one try to bring a picture of a 


pet and show it to the clas 


contributed can be 
add- 


a vertical file of classified pictures for 


11, The 


mounted, and form the 


pr tures 
basis ol oT be 
ed © 


perinanent use 


children 


sO on 


12. For 


can court the 


numbers, kindergarten 


dogs, the cats, and 
They can tell whether there are more cats 


Which has more feet 
Does Mary have more goldfish or 


than dogs a cat or 
a bird?” 
fewer goldfish than Donald?” First-graders 
can play a card vaine in which they match 
two dogs, two cats, two birds, and so on 
Duplicate cards are made by the children 
Second- 


graders may set up a pet-supplies store and 


Ihe winner has the most pairs 


buy and sell with play money 


13 For dramati 
kindergarteners will enjoy an activity like 


this We like birds that 
fly, fish that swim ponies that gallop bun 


rhythm ind creative 


all kinds ol pets 


nies that hop puppies that chase then 
tails, kittens that creep and pounce 
Lhe first-graders can play We went to 


1 pet show and there we saw some trained 


dogs They walked on four legs, they 
waged their tails, they barked, they sat up, 
Phey held up 


they chased their 


they stood on their hack feet 
to shake 


tails, they purmped over sticks.” 


on paw hands 


act out stories that 
Stick to pet 


saving farm and wild animals for 


Second-graders can 
have animals as characters 
inimals, 


other times 


TE 


WHICH PET BELONGS 


WN) 
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14. You will probably read aloud some sto- 
ries about pet animals to kindergarten and 
second- 


Encourage 
with 


first-grade children 
stories olf pet 


hook to the 


vraders to find hooks 


inimals. They can show a 


thers and tell about it 


verses about 


15. Read 


Plenty of Room, [lo Orleans 
Goldfish are so tiny, 


pe ts. For « xample 


They can swim in pails. 

But there must be great oceans 

For dolphins, sharks, and whales. 
16. The Dumb Ar mals 
180 Longwood Ave 


and poems for your children 


magazine QOur 


Boston i has many 


stories 


17. Show 


Coronet Films, Ine 


a film or filmstrip about pets 
has one reel entitled 


City Pet Fun and Rez sponsibility. Eye 
Gate House, Inc 2716 Forty First Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y., puts out a series 
of filmstrips entitled “Our Pets.” There 
are strips on all the pets we've talked about 


plu some others 


18. | sing the picture on the opposite page 
inswer the following 


More than one 
Which pet 


can sing 


inswer may be correct 


has fur 
has fins 


has a she ll 


can swilh has M4 alk , 


Which pets 
cat meat have four legs have claws 


eat grain have two k gs lav eggs 


Which pet 
can't go in the house can’t walk 
can’t live out of wate: can’t swim 


can't move very tast can’t talk 


germ ralize 


19. Make an 


All pets need good food, water, fresh air, 


opportunity to 


” 


and fun 


lead 


clean living exercise, 
We need those 


you into your next unit on Food 


quarters, 


things too This may 


IN WHICH PLACE? 
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FLAG SALUTE 


h ADD 
W inn 
the daily flag 
Our flaw is on a stick which the pu 


Uphabetism,” enthusi 


interest, and variety to 


salute in our room 


i 


pils take turns holding We go 
through the alphabet by our first 
names in order to determine whose 
turn it seven deciding who comes 
first. Bob, Betty, Bert, or Billy 
When we have all had our turn 
even the teacher, we use our last 


This creates a live alphabet 
The 
calls us all to 
After the 
has been recit 

the 
Riri 


narnies 
ical learning « one 
holds the 
“attention” and 


Pledyve of Allegw 


ed he or she 


x perience 
who flaw 
salute.’ 
lance 
selects patriot 


song we all ing HOrPMAN 


DROP THE QUESTION 


H 


reading 
like 


eRe 18 a wood game to use for 


lancuage, seography, history 
and science, It is played 

the Handkerchiet \ 
written on a piece ol pa 
the 
it” drop the handkerchiet 


Drop 
que stion 


per is asked orally before ome 


who is 
The child who 


is standing in front 


of the handkerchiel must answer 
the question betore the one who 
dropped it completes his trip 


around the circle. He then becomes 
— 

If the 
in time, or if it 
the child who failed to an 


swer must @o into the center of the 


question is not answered 
is answered incor 
rectly 
circle. He stays there until he an 
swers a question that a player an 
LODO! 


swered wrong. MARGUERITE 


TRY NAME PUZZLES 


& Use name puzzles for kin 
W dergarten children Phese 
in various ways. For 
‘ xample, on a sheet of construction 
| gf 


r apital letters 3” 


may be race 


9” x print a name in 


high 


using lines 
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ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 


preier them typed, double-spaced, cach on a separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet. Put your name and address on cach sheet and on every 
photograph or sample. Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Ine Insravuctor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Articles cannot be acknowiedged or returned. Items (except sea- 
onal) not heard from in six months should be considered re jected 
We will pa three ds ars upon publication for each article used 


Kee p your 


nother 
Club 


‘wide Color the letters, making 
the initial a different color from 
the others to help the child re 
member to begin at the left 


Above the name put a picture of 
a child cut 
In an envelope to be ke pt with the 
have the 


from an old mawazine 


name picture letters of 


the name cut from construction pa 


per in identical size and colors to 
match the crayon-colored name. A 
child “solves the puzzle” by placing 


the cutout letters on the corre spond 


ing letters on the name picture 
More permanent puzzles can be 
made by shellacking the name pi 


ture and the separate letters on ply 


wood: or the letters can be sawed 
out of a strip ol plywood The 
child fits the solid letters into the 
cutout areas MARGARET STUTSMAN 


YEARBOOKS 


E NOLISH 
writing 


interesting when the pupils 


penmanship, story 


and art were made 


hore 

knew that their papers were being 
saved to be used in yearbooks 
which were made near the close of 


s hool 


tig papers decorated with finget 


painting were cut a little larger 
than cardboard covers to allow for 
turning under These made the 
outside covers Pages of wrapping 


cut so as to fold in the 
book 


for desired margins after 


paper were 
and big enough 
9” % 19” 


center of the 
x 
art papers and theme papers had 
been pasted upon them. Pages were 
book 
stitches with strong cord which was 
at the back of book 
The front pages were pasted to the 


fastened to covers by larwe 


tied in a bow 


inside of covers to form linings 
The title 
fully on practice 
ing traced in place 


Some of the things which pupils 


pages were lettered care 


paper before be- 


pasted into these books were 


1. Experience stories and illus 


trations of same 


and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing 
contributions coming! 


2. Copies of plays and programs 
created by the class 

). Paintings, of stage settings 
used for original plays 


+. Writing 
great 


lessons consisting of 


sayings of Americans 


9. Hand-copied poems which 
had been used as choral readings 
6. Individual and group photo- 
graphs of classmates and teachers 
7. Newspaper clippings and pic- 
tures of interest to school 
8. Autographs 


LOLA STANLEY 


USE A SPONGE 


A N EASY way to color big areas 
of paper with tempera or 
paint is by 


poster means of a 


sponge. Mix the paint in a wide- 
mouth container, dip in one end of 
sponge, and spread in even strokes 
across, up and down, or in wavy 
lines if you desire an uneven effect 
It takes just minutes to cover sev- 
eral feet of paper. Dry on floor or 


flat surface GRACE BRUNTON 


ARRANGING RECORDS 


: he SAVE time in sorting, check- 
ing, and arranging kindergar- 
ten children’s many cards and rec- 
the 
group near me and quickly pass the 
material to them. Then, from an 
alphabetical list of their names, | 
call in the With little 


bother, a minimum of time, and no 


ords, I gather children in a 


material 


muss, | have my records ready for 
use, 

Records handled in this way take 
Presence of 


on sigmificance 


the children seems to heighten the 


a new 


intensity of impressions, and I am 
able to make quick, precise nota- 
that 


standings 


tions provide vivid under- 


which might otherwise 


pass unnoticed AGNES JOHNSON 


ENGLISH GAME 


M Y SEVENTH grade enjoyed this 
are seated in a circle 

than the 
players. The person who is without 


English game The players 


Chere is one 
number of 


chair fewer 


a chair stands in the center of the 


Players 


circle and is “it are 
named for the parts of speech. 
Use at least four to make the 
game more interesting “Ie” calls 


All people 


noun 


a word, such as table 
were labeled change 

“It” tries to get one of the 
vacated seats. The person left with- 


“ ho 


seats 


out a chair becomes “it,” and the 
game progresses as he calls a word 
and the players whose labels identi- 
fy that part of speech change seats 
When “it” calls “sentence,” all! 
players change seats 

In those cases where words may 
be used as more than one part of 
speech, each group may make its 
own rules JANE L. ELKIN 


LANGUAGE POSTERS 


O' r fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren had difficulty in distin- 
guishing nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs until we chanced up- 
on the poster idea. Cartoon figures 
with the information in balloons 
helped to clarify the meaning of 
the parts of speech according to 


their use MARGERY BURTON 


MR. NOUN 


. 


| talk 
dbout people 
|places and | 

things 


ANNIE a 
ADJECTIVE - -~ |) 


f Im just crazy 

dbout NOUNS. In Fact 
| cant talk about 
dnything e 








Sse 


THE 
VERB OWL 


6 | 





| 
| 
| 


{f im aman 
| oF action 
\ myself yy, 


ARNOLD 
ADVERB // © 


A dont™ 
talk about 
anything except 





ates 





VERBS _/ | 








Ss 





ALLY’s mother 


li 


mean to 


LILA SHEPPARD 


found her at the 


ving-room desk after school 


one afternoon, busily trying to erasé 


some 
report card as a first-grader. 


marks. It was Sally’s first 


She 


was scrubbing hard at the two z 


ros 


under “Times tardy” and 


limes absent.” 


( 


Yh, Sally, you mustn’t eras 


the marks on your report card!” 


jut I 


have to. I know Miss 


Miron made a mistake because she 


told me I 


was doing very well in 


everything.’ 


and 


cerned, 1S 


this 


on himself 


0 often the youngster, who ts 


should be the one most con 
left in the dark about 
mysterious, unreadable report 


“Don’t try to read it 


it’s for your parents,” he is told 
Nonsense! it’s for and about 
Why shouldn’t he read it 


Johnny. 


of report cards you use, it « 
made 
lor 
cards to the class as early 


or 
matter which of the many varieties 


you I 


fall 


We have one 
pending on the 
to comprehend 


at least understand it? No 
an be 
and 
blank 
in the 
them 


de 


for Johnny 


ove 


“work” 


like 


to 


to out 


hold 
more lessons 
ability of the 
on the meaning ol 


as we can get ol 


or 


1 class 


the report-card terms, the applica 


tion of each 
happenings, and the re 
we 


ittative, O1 


t 


“¢ hool 


Ww hy 


item to actual 


ason 


ake them home 


After I explain such terms as in 


ure 


; 


make vood use oO] let 


time, or attitude, | hear such 


remarks as these 


wasted a lot of time drawing 


pictures when I should have been 


getting a 


Bill. 


‘Know arithmetic 


“] 


topic ready,” confesses 
“T see what you mean now.” 
mark 


facts’ if I don’t 


won't get a good on 


get busy on subtraction, will I?” 


Speene nan caper enenned ster 


+A NOC EHENAADN AOTC OODERRDNHONS HOU DRRDL OES CBRE ;ONTLERAEOUNN GEO DAEED DENI OREV RELI TEE saneranenan evens 


Though | teach with the «kill of 
the finest teachers, and have not 
understanding, | am become only 


a clever speaker and charming 
entertainer. 

And though | understand all 
techniques and all methods, and 
though I have much training, so 
that I feel quite competent, but 


have no understanding of the way 
my pupils think, it is not enough 
And if I spend many hours in 
preparation, that I be 
tense and with the 
strain, but have no understanding 
of the personal problems of my 
pupils, it is still not enough. 


The understanding teacher is 
very patient, very kind; is not 
shoe ked when young people bring 
to him their confidences: 
gossip; is not easily discouraged 
does not behave himself in ways 
that are unworthy, but is at all 
times a living example to his stu- 


lesson 80 


rome nervous 


doe ® not 


Reprinted from The International 


by permission of the suther 


TT 


UNDERSTANDING 


Eloise Rivinius 


What do REPORT CARDS 


your children? 


‘Respects public property l 
never knew that should go on a re- 
port card I'm going to tell Dad 
we're careful about his taxes.” 

Often I have to point out spe- 
instances to bring home a 
‘Gaining in skills and tech- 
’ The trouble that you have 
with your words, Jack 
that’s what it means. I think you’ve 
improved this week, don’t you?” 


cil 

point 
niques 
sounding 


Or, “Co-operation, Jim. Do you 
remember the other day when I 


had to go out of the room to an- 
swer the phone? When I came 
back had out of your 
seat bothering other children so 
that they couldn’t work, and you 
hadn’t done any work yourself. You 
hadn’t co-operated. That sort of 
thing happe ns so often that I think 


you been 


we'll have to put a mark undet 
Unsatisfactory By the next re- 
port I think you can get over that 
bad habit, don’t you?” 


Near report time I pass out the 
cards again and the children put 


on their names and their school 
We take a few minutes to review 
iny terms that we've forgotten 


Then I collect the cards and mark 
them, leaving an item or two blank 
for the children to mark 


On the big day I give out the 
cards first thing and each child 
marks himself on the item or two 


that I’ve left blank, such as house- 
keeping habits, cleanliness, effort, 
or respect for property. Then the 
children study their cards and if 
anyone wants to come to my desk 
for a quiet discussion of a mark he 
thinks “isn’t 
fair,” he may do so. Sometimes I 
call a child up to talk over a mark 
in that will need ex 
plaining at home 

Thus a 
words becomes a real incentive for, 
and measure of, self-improvement 


doesn’t understand or 


something 


meaningless jumble of 


trenonannonte 


dents of the good Way of Life of 
which he speaks. 

Luderstanding never fails. But 
there be materials, they 
shall become obsolete; whether 
there be methods, they shall be- 
outmoded; whether there 
be techniques, they shall be 
abandoned 

For we know little, and 
can pass on to our children only a 
littl, but when have under- 
standing, then all our efforts will 
become creative, and our influ- 
will live forever in the lives 
of our pupils. 


When I was a child, | spoke 
with immaturity, my emotions 
were uncontrolled, and | behaved 
childishly: but that | am an 
adult I must face life as it is, with 
courage and understanding. 

And now abideth skill, devotion, 
understanding, these three; but the 
greatest of these is understanding. 


whether 


come 


only a 


we 


now 


of Religious Education, 


and the publishers 


Journal 
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Exettingly Hew / / 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN , . 
In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 7 


This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, 
with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names, (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of 

compartments, It is usable in large or smal! classrooms. 














A supply of cards is included with each unit. A total 
space for 144 name places, Extra cards 2 for Se (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White.) 

New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 


has bound edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 


wearing. 


$10.98 per doz.—plus postage no C.0.D's 











This and all following items can be ordered from your 
School Supply Dealer. 














Only $4-5° 


(Postpaid) 






The organization of the 
words into unit-groups nat 
' urally belonging together, 
is in harmony with modern 





teaching methoda, The 
learning of a word, not as 
a detached memorization, 
but in meaningful concrete 
situations in association 
with other relevant worda, 
gives the child a more com 
prehensive grasp of the 
meaning 

The vocabulary is based 
on a careful collation of the 
best primary-word lists 
available, and on practical 
classroom work by a num 





ber of experienced teachers 
The Plymouth Chart is on heavy paper 36” x 35” mounted on wood at top and bottom 
Constructed for long life. Heavy cards are easily made removable from grooves and blend 


with chart. It displays phonic exercises, primary reading, poems, arithmetic, et 
PHONIC SET to build words 200 cards C710 $1.50 
PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 200 cards C711 $1.50 


All orders must be accompanied by check, money order or postal note 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 

















oe ee yew THE INVENTORY TESTS do two thing ‘1 They easily reves! the 
— anaes ( mbinations the pupil lows fot know f knows lmypertectly 
hoes Mate | Mes ) ent and (2) they make it possible to put in his ' 
es | : fr rita promptly by himeelf int the mbt / 

a! he faile (remedial work When be finds that he need not study the 
| o| oot a whole 890 combinations, but only a few on which be failed, he feels 
| + ee encouraged 
| 8 ieee 8104. Inventory te of 100 addition facta separately, 10 cents 

; a \ each, S5e a dosen Weight 6 o# Order at least one key.) 
j } 
BI06K. Key for the proce ling, with automatic remedial indes refer 

o = oe ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 centa Weight 1 oz 

yo) 8106. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facta separately, 10 

— ents ch, She a douer Weight 6 om. (Cinder, aleo, at least one hey 
nas B108K. Key for the prec Ving with automatic remedias indes refer 
‘ 10 cents each, three for 25 cents Weight 1 os 

6112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 8123. Inventory teat of the 00 division facta neq 
fa eparetely, 10 cents each, 85 cents a dowen arately, 10 conta each, She «a donen Weight 6 of 
Weight 6 of (Order, alao, at least one key} (Order, aleo, at least one key.) 

8112K. Key for the preceding, with automat BtIZ39K. Key for the preceding, wi au rT) 
rete | index references 10 cents each, three or rem al index references 10 ‘ ea three fo 
2 ente Weight 1 of 25 conta Weight 1 o« 

A manual on the Clagnostic use of the inventory teste is included with each purchase of any of the above unite 


85¢ PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 


Grade Level 1-0-—-1-6 
In thie piece f seat work, the pupil te given 
miy five words at «a time for | pleture 
matching, and be must match oe ' hot nee 


but ten times, Thirty words ar j ded 


Gasy Vocabulary, Mix differ 





























@ dictionar an word car ne 
nos2 766 S sete for § 
SIX MEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 
ach set has six lay shes ‘ . i4 rie 
i pietures, cente shout « ri . 
Qo ensaee jonary cards, and wx word ¢ cutting 
— h «ix env ta f ' » * , 84 worse 
— Grae © Ge a r wt. 5604 be ‘ ry wor 4 bac 
_ = oe +0 bogie t welahe 7 of 
condiang tneett By teabellc Lone 
8 rm pp a aa tie Edited by James &. MeDade 
= — = Sastame "9009 84 nouns 750-8 for 61.08 
#1002 70 nouns @ plural forms THe S for 61.08 
hones ~ n1003 84 verbs 76« S for 61.08 
- dl n1004 84 nouns 7b 5 for 61.08 
- f= . n1006 84 nouns 760-8 for 61.68 
- - " 
ra = 4) n1006 86 verbs 760-—8 for 61.08 





INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 
SET 2 ADDITION. _Ni16— For learning ad 
tion combi ne. Consieta of 100 canis, on 
7 « om - besic combinations of 
combination with anewer, on reverse In box 
SET 3 SUBTRACTION Nill For learning 
abt rection ct Mame as in Bet 2 
46c PER BOX IN DOZEN LOTS 
S6c PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


THE PLYMOUTH PRES 


Educational Publishers 


one ede 





2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, lil. 
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Slip covers for 
Kleenex tissue boxes 
make wonderful 


Christmas gifts 


k R EE complete set of 12 patterns 
by Mary Brooks Picken, celebrated 
sewirg authorit 


For Mother — » attractive and use- 
ful, she'll doubly appreciate this “made 
it myself” gift. Covers are re- 
moved for sucdsing 


easily 


tailored cover may 


For Father 
be made in a sturdy masculine fabric 
Half a yard makes two slip covers 


thi 


Slip covers for Kleenex * tissue boxes 


make a wonderfully constructive 


sewing project --and they are such 
attractive and useful gifts. Calico 
chintz, silk or any “leftover” fabric 
The dif 


ferent patterns are suitable for girls 


from home may be used 


in the sixth through twelfth grades 
clearly illustrate such steps as 
measuring, basting, finishing edges 
binding and others to fit girls’ vary 
ing skills. Teachers receive a master: 
set of all 12 patterns~—may then 
order individual. patterns for each 
girl. There's a pattern suitable for 
everyone on their Christmas list 
form 


and yours! Use the order 


below —clip and mail it today! 


Free! Clip and mail today! 


ellucotton Products ( 


International ¢ | 
Palucational Department 1-06-58 
010 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ii, Ii | 
Meese send me the eet of 12 patterns for | 
Kieenet timtue bem covers, and the order 
mk, oo thet | may send for extra copies | 
Name | 
pe ame pret 
Ne hwo ; 
Stree | 
(wy Zone Mate 
aaapen @ « #06. ©. 6 Par. ore 
j 
| 94 | 


TEACHING 


IN 


COUNTRY 


This unit was worked out in a sixth 
grade, but as we read it we could see 
that it would be particularly adaptable 
to multiple-grade situations. In fact, we 
have included of our ideas for 
interesting younger children in the 
topic. By all means start with the news- 
paper that is read most commonly in 
the homes of your pupils. If that is a 
weekly, so much the better. But chil- 
dren should also have an early ac- 
quaintance with the larger dailies so 
they will form the habit of turning to 
newspapers for all sorts of information, 
You will like the author's “let's have 


The h ditors 


earitne 


fun” approach 


Begin with Carteons 
Mount 


a conspicuous place 


a few clever cartoons in 
After 
discuss some that are particularly 

Invite the children to bring 
cartoons. Show where in the 
newspaper these are to be found 
Post the best; discard the too adult 


with no comment 


a while 


clever 


some 


Follow Up with Jokes 


The teacher tells a good joke and 


then posts some samples. What 
makes a joke funny? Consider a 
few examples. Ask each child to 


Recommend the news 


tell a joke 


papers as sources. The children 
should memorize the jolliest jokes to 
repeat at home or elsewhere Jokes 
should not be read; one always 
tells a funny story 

Now ask for a story-type joke 


Let each child act out this joke, 
using a8 many of his friends as are 
necessary for the parts. This will 
be a hilarious Also, after 
practice, a series of acted-out jokes 
may be used for an informal 
assernbly program. [A younger child 
can participate by asking a ques- 
tion of an older child who gives 
the main part of the joke. ] 


less m 


The Newspaper Has News 


After the jokes, graduate to sin- 
items of news Iry hometown 
Lead the children into 
discussion; encourage questions. 

Here are some questions our chil- 
dren connection with 
reading news items 

Why is the City Planning Board 


ale 


news first 


raised in 


asking that, in the future, all 
electric light wires be placed un- 
derground? (Following the hurri- 
canes. ) 

What is this about fluorine in 


the city water? (An experiment in 
the state.) 

What is a development? What 
is a blighted area? 

Be sure that the news items are 
interesting enough to discuss. Also 
the class should read well enough 
to assimilate the assignment. Don't 
make the child hate the newspapers! 
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There’s More 
Than News in 
the Newspaper 


Edna E. Wood 


Use all the papers available in- 
cluding weckly school news sheets 
{ Young children can clip headlines 
and read them to the group at 
school, Parents can he Ip them choose 


appropriate headlines. | 


Selence Is in the Newspaper 


In the magazine section of just 


edition of a were 
interesting 
Common Household Poisons 
with them) The 

Your Home 
Anniversary Fires Caused 
Faulty Wiring (child level, as it 
dealt with household problems 

In newspapers there are how-to 
do-it pictures and for 
simple experiments. Some children 
may be able to work one of these 
experiments with Dad, or Mother, 
and bring the 
tud loved to build birdhouses. Dad 
helped him wire one for his ex- 
periment. When birdie stepped on 
his perch the light went on! It 
was just for fun but Bud learned 


one ne wspaper 


these science lessons 
how 
Light 


Edison 


wo ¢ ope 
Bulbs in 


by 


directions 


SC hoc | 


result to 


to use a battery Be sure chil- 
dren know safety rules in regard 
to the use of electricity Chil- 


dren also like to experiment with 
secret inks and weather predictors 
[ The younger ones can look for the 
weather reports and weather charts 


in the newspapers. They can watch 


for pictures of animals and all 
forms of vegetation. | 
Arithmetic 
Is in the Newspaper 


Arithmetic books age rapidly 
Prices change quickly. The adver- 
tisements in the papers will keep 
one posted on prices and on items 
in demand as of today. The chil- 
dren can take problems in the 
arithmetic textbooks and substitute 
present-day materials and prices 

Collect bundles of newspapers 
Pass out half a dozen to each child 
Ask them to cut out advertisements 

clothing one time perhaps and 
food another 

Most folks enjoy imagining what 
they'd do if they could do as they 
pleased. Following this natural 


RA 
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RWW 
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Teaching about 


Light and Sight 





“No pupil should leave 
school without understand- 
ing how lighting affects his 
own efficiency and comfort, 
or without having some ex- 
perience in planning good 
lighting arrangements,” says 
the N.E.A. manual, “Teach- 
ing about Light and Sight.” 

Drawing on the principles 
and suggestions in this 
manual, as well as on the 
guidance of elementary 
classroom teachers and on 
consultation with staff repre- 
sentatives of N.E.A., Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau 
has produced a program of 
supplementary teaching aids 
called the “Story of Light 
and Sight.” 

Materials include: 3 study 
leaflets; quiz sheets intended 
to discover how well the 
pupils grasped the subject 
matter; and a set of twelve 
24x36 inch charts or posters. 
Each poster presents one es- 
sential seeing idea, and is 
produced in attractive 2- 
color format. 

A Teachers Guidebook 
provides suggestions for use 
of the materials as well as 
activities to supplement 
them. Flexibility in the use 
of the materials was a guid- 
ing principle in their prepa- 
ration. 


See Coupon Section for 
information on how to ob- 
tain samples of these low 
cost teaching aids. For more 
information about the “Story 
of Light and Sight” and other 
publications of the 


Better LIGHT 
Better SIGHT Bureau 


consult your local electric 
service company. 
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children 


problems 


the 
to make up arithmetic 


inclination, encourage 


suggested by the newspaper ads 


(The teacher will continue to use 
the arithmetic text as it introduces 
each type of problem succinctly 


in varying degrees of difficulty 
Here are some problems our chil 


dren made up. (Abbreviations and 
short forms that were used were 
noted A child selected an ad 


then wrote a problem. He took it 
home to see what the family thought 
of it. Big brothers, sisters, 
and dads, even grandpa liked to 
help with this arithmetic 

Help Wanted—Nurse. Registered 
Surgical floor. | la.m.—7p.m. Publix 
Health background preferred. In- 
teresting oppty. Private welfare 
agency. $3100 yr. Y2509 T 

For Rent—London ler- 
race. Handsomely furnished studio 
living room with modern furniture 
Dressing room with bath Least 
$140 Electricity in 
cluded 

Problem 
the nursing job I’d earn 
year. How much would I get each 
month? Could I the rent for 
London Towers Terrace apartment 

Problem: My Christmas Club 
came due. I had saved $50.00. Ten 
dollars of this I'll spend for Christ- 
mas presents but all the remainder 
I'll use school clothes 
How many and what kinds of clothe 
can I buy? (Sev 
eral children dis 
covered why their 
mothers found it 


mothers 


lowers 


per month 


If I should apply for 


$5100 a 


pay 


to buy my 


The County Paper 


Use the Advertisements 


food Which day do 
they appear? Well, what 
will you have for breakfast, lunch, 
Work out the family’s 
favorite meals; get the prices from 
the papers Most of our children 
included fruit juice in the menu for 
each of our health 
instruction must effective. ) 

{ Younger pupils will be interested 
n the 


se the ads 


usually 


dinner? 


meal, sO some 


be 


variety of jobs available as 
listed in the Help Wanted ads. An 
could some of the 
types of work on a chart. Then the 
these 
where 


older chiid list 


younger ones could discuss 


the 
such people work. what they weal 


jobs—what duties 


are, 


to work. and so on } 


Note Graphs and Pictures 


tar graphs, picture graphs, cir- 


cles, all the types that clever, well- 
paid artists and accountants can 
devise. Facts about the speed of 
airplanes make interesting graphs, 
so do facts about growth of chil- 
dren. [Older children can learn to 


interpret the charts and graphs 
Younger ones can learn to recognize 
charts and graphs as distinguished 
from other pictures. } 


Pictures help to enlarge vocabu- 


lary and build an informational 
background. For example, as they 
looked at a picture of a cattle 


round-up our children listed many 
As they 
use d the se words, 
they developed 


sentences 


words 


was necessary to Frances K. Marg Ihe gray pony 
work, ) I read the local paper through, trotted swiftly to 
Problem: Mrs Scanned the items on those I knew, the corral. 
Long’s handbag Noted the births, noted the deaths, The cowboy’s 
Noted the wills and the bequests; = 
slid across the rapidiy moving 
seat of her cal Read local news, the ads and all horse stumbled 


and dropped to 
the curb in front 


of the City Bank 


small; 


went 


Looked at pictures both large and 
Learned where friends and relatives 


If on pleasure or business bent; 


suddenly 
The tall hand- 


ore cowhand 


Walking by, you divided the cattle 
saw the bag Studied the items one by one rapidly and CX- 
. . And found out who the prizes won; : 
rtly. 
on ke d it uP Noted the Fair and the Ball Lame, - | ’ . : | 
and took it in- ™ hool Me etings, and notables by ts extre mc y 
side the bank to name ; difficult to in- 
a teller. Mrs Celebrations both here and there duce youngsters 
Long had already Notice of tax for the thoroughfare ; to include de- 
tele phon d both Ambulance service, wedding rings, scriptive words 


the bank and the 


Livestock markets, and other things; 


in ordinary con- 


poli ¢, promising png and folks away; ' versation. Their 
a $40.00 reward — —— one who must have list of words is 
for the return of I've sent in my subscription dues limited. Pictures 
the handbag So next week Lean read more news remind them of 


What could 


purchase for that 


you 


amount? 

Discussion angele Do peopl lose 
You'll 
get a number of examples.) What is 
a purse? Handbag? Teller? Award? 
Reward? Why had Mrs. Long 
notified both the bank the 
poli ce? Are “finders kee pe rs”? 

Is it correct to offer a reward? 
A tenth of the whole 
this 


need this give 


purses in some such way? 


and 


How much? 
Our children 
es 


child may evaluate 


loved discu 

-and 
his 
ques- 


and 


sion, 
take. 
own behavics 
tion ol for 
make a life’s decision 
[Primary children can add 
subtract objects found in the 
They can figure how 
change they could get bach 
quarter or fifty cents if they 
certain advertised items. } 


Some 
regarding the 
rewards hone ty 
and 
ad 
out much 
irom a 


ht 


bn muy 


words not used 
in everyday con- 
versation 

Pictures imagination 

I rom the cowboy picture Cas h child 


he told 


de ve lop 


imagined a story which 


to the group 
Whe Can Write 

a Newspaper Article? 

Study the 


oft me wspapel 


dren. Point 


and the topics 
articles with the chil- 
out that each article 
tells who did what, when he did it, 
and usually why. Suggest 
child select a 
he thinks is and 
along simular lines He 
about himself or some- 


stvle 


i here. 
that each 
ticle that 


write one 


news ar- 


good 


write it 
else. He 


event the Way a new 


may 


on may write up as hool 
paper reporter 


{ The 


their 


writes up a national event 


youngest children can dictate 


news storics ] 
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Portfolio No. 1 EARLY FALL 1955 


Shows you when fo use « where 
to use « how fo use saves time 
—makes your work easier— 
keeps your pupils interested. 








contains contains 
“He A le My Father's World” "The New Year Special . Poem Peaster “There 
Friend” (13° « 22°) Halloween Night Poster different blackboard border att fp Mane 
Fish Black very sttrective— (10° « showing on engine and several 1 Pledge Allegiance” — Large 
Dog Window Picture 26") on ~— with Priests. Pie ws wearin 
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leaf ed abe your Cee 
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to 
Seong Poem Poster Thies 


Five Prevention Poster (12° 
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poster for otmervance 
min Vranklin'’s 2600h 
y anniversary 


veleniine hearts fot e window 


peture 
Mabe your own velemtine and s 
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ie Portfolio No. 4 SPRING 1956 
contains 
"Fheakicl* remy” Femily ar. Chatmee Picture The Three | Large Circus Poster Easter blackboard border 


Health Activit 
Prait Tre Bleckboard 
Poll Jobany 


Prepare ahead for the whole 


Complete set of 
Integretion Charts 
—one fer each 
portfolio Tells you 
how te use 
Teecher-Plens — 
gives you many 
suggestions for 
integrating with 
verious subjects. 





re 


Chet Ort 
ina Card este Mt Patrick blac thboard border 
Ap sttrective black hmeard border Large Wheelbarrow poster 
showing Gente and be rie book coverand many other 
dewt ob overt the hoa ee 
tome o 
“es N * gitare for © Bong Poem Poster—"'Pippe's 
wlebom Hong 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 


ight 
21 power @ 
pe ture 





3 Faster bunnies pulling 
an ege cart 

Kester Card 

Kaster baoket 

Garden picture for poster of 
window picture 








year. 


Send your order TODAY! 





Dept. A-1 





5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 3}, ill, 


OJ 


Nome. 


Addrew 


City 





Delayed payment 4 


deswed. No COD’s seal 





I am enclosin Please send the 
TEACHER-P 
—- in one package. 


ptegration Charts. 


$4.00. 
Include FR 


Delayed payment 


Complete 1965-66 


ANS NOW — Entire School Year's Work (4 


EE complete set of 


Please send the first (Rarly Fali) port- 


folio by return mail and I will send you $4.00 by October 


10th for release of the other 3 Portfolios 


Trial Offer. I am enclosing $1.26 for th 
only. If | am satisfied and « 


will be credited toward the full price of 





and State. 


e Early Fall packet 


esire the full service, this amount 


$4.00 














Gourd SANTA CLAUS 





Container for candy 
nuts. ete 
Can be made trom 


arge or small gourd 


Gourd MARACA 4 





Cut in half, place rice, with portion of 
beens of corn in bot 

a left for 
tom, glue together with pouré te 
piece of pasteboard be handle 
tween the two halves 
Meracas, Cabeca, Guiro Can be made 
and Orums are easily from large of 
made from gourds small gourd 
Rew Gourds “te 


(with ever 100 workin 


Send ter FREE conc ae 





“Gourd Manual she 


PEARSONS 


1409 N. Merced Ave., 





GOURD FARM 


P.O. Bex 110, El Monte, Cali! 











RAW GOURDS for Classroom Projects — Rhythm instrements 


Gourd BASKET 
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# best friend is her 
),  Marsh"77” 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
#ids, quickly. Holds children’s attention, NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try « 
genuine Marsh "77," you'll wonder how you 
ever got aiong without it! 

EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77" FEATURES: 


®@ Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen 


$BIs ssi, 


*® Cap snaps on-off easily 
@ Marks on eny surface with instant drying ink Smooth - Flow ink control 


® Guerariteed not to leak & Ten colors available 


FREE: “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
@ with the Mereh "77" Felt Point Pen. it's yours! WRITE TODAY 
MARSH CO. + GE MARSH BLOG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL 


So oe ee yO) 


GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 



















FREE «.: 
20 ENVELOPES 
FOR MAKING THE SIMPLE LITTLE TEST DESCRIBED BELOW 


Personalized 


Stationery 


IMPRINTED WITH 
YOUR NAME and ADDRESS 







THIS OFFER MADE TO DEMONSTRATE 
WHY OTHER FOLKS FIND IT SO EASY TO 








tts 
Atlin 


twee ones 
ss] Make Good Movey. 
in Spore Time — Without Experience! 


If this little test works out as well for you 


: (as it has for thousands of others) it will 
of lovely Personalized Stationery ue ~~ prove a sample way to make that extra money 


free ~ whether of not you do anything Se chlch won now have 62 mang goed use 
about the Doehla “Extra Money Plan lust mail coupon below—et once, because 
We'll also send you sample assortments = offer may never be repeated. 
of Deoehla Christmas and All Year ‘Round = an an am am ee ae oe ee ee eee 
Greeting Cards, on approval. Just SHOW HARRY DOEHLA and ASSOCIATES, — 1-19, i 
. : NASHUA, 

them to your friends. The cards are so un (Address any one of ar eo 
usual and such wonderful bargains that no these three offices.) } para ALTO, CAL. 
“selling” is needed, Yet, if your friends 


Send Personalized Stationery. imprinted with ] 











PTA HE coupon will bring you this packet 





6 my name and address A's ond “Pxtra Money 

don't snap them up and ask for more—re Plan and samples of Doehia Christmas and A 1 

Ve i nd assortments on approval, The Per- 

. aot teed tationery ta mine to keep free I will 

Personalized Stationery is yours to keep Cee ieee tt ot, Ceuhaws eans of cullen 

t UNLESS I find that merely showing them 

‘ t thre | ke Can previde me with an easy Wary 
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the Untimitee Neme 
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Hi, Mom—Pop.” Peter slid in- 
to his chair at the breakfast table. 

Pop grinned and finished his 
mouthful of toast. “Hi, Pete.” 

“Say, did you brush your hair?” 
Mom looked at the boy with a half 
smile. “Remember, today is Tues- 
day. Miss Link, the art teacher, 
comes today You don’t want to 
look mussed up, do you?” 

Peter touched his head. “I guess 
I did forget, Mom. Oh, golly!” 
He slid out of the chair and back 
to his room. The next time he ap- 
peared at the table the hair was 
slicked down with water 

Pete ate in a hurry. He didn’t 
like school every day, but Tuesday 
was special. He did like art—but 
Pete’s arithmetic! That was always 
wrong. Pete was too busy plan- 
ning a baseball game or football. 

Pete was tall. His pants always 
looked a little short for him, and 
there was always a hole front or 
back. Mom despaired of ever keep- 
ing him without a hole for even 
one week. Art seemed the only 
thing Peter ever did get praise for 
doing. Mom scolded because his 
hair never looked brushed; Miss 
James, his second-grade teacher, 
asked him to pay better attention; 
and the kids—even they seemed to 
find Pete far from perfect. Pete 
was always in trouble. 

Pete’s eyes were shining when he 
kissed Mom Tuesday morning and 
hurried to school. He hurried to 
his seat when the bell rang to fin 
ish his morning work before it was 
time for Miss Link. 

At nine-thirty the classroom door 
opened. The children slammed 
their books into their desks. “Oh, 
Miss Link!” and they clapped as 
she walked in 

Miss Link smiled and said, 
“Good morning, boys and girls.” 
She looked around. “Did anyone 
remember what I asked you to 
bring for this week’s art lesson?” 
Her arms were filled with bright- 
colored papers as usual 

The children looked around at 
each other and at Miss James 
“We forgot, Miss Link.” 

Miss James said hastily, “No one 
remembered, Miss Link. I am sor 
ry, and I forgot to remind them.” 

“Oh, well, we'll go on with some- 
thing else. Do you suppose anyone 
can remember a big box and a lit- 
tle box for next week?” Miss Link 
smiled at the raised hands. “We'll 
wt os 

Peter waved his hand frantically 
“I will, Miss Link I will,” he 
said. “I'll get the biggest box you 
ever saw.” 

“Well, not the biggest, Peter 
Just one that is bie enough to make 
our horse, and don’t forget a small 
one for his head.” 

Peter wished he had remembered 


the box for Miss Link this week. If 




























“Tf Boxes Were 


pleased! He would just have to 
bring a box for next Tuesday. He 
thought about boxes in the cellar: 
wondered if Mom or Pop had one 
that would do. . . 

“Peter,” Miss James spoke pa- 
tiently. 

Peter looked up All the kids 
were looking at him 

“Yes? Miss James.” 

“Peter, | have called on you at 
least five times to tell me how 
much two threes are. Please pay 
attention.’ 

“Seven, Miss James” 

The kids laughed. Peter looked 
down at his desk. 

“lane, how much are two threes ? 

“Six, Miss James wy Jane acted as 
if she knew much more than Peter 
ever could. 

At two-thirty§ Peter hurried 
home. “Have we got a big box, 
Mom? I have just got to find 
one for Miss Link. We forgot this 
week, and she is going to make a 
horse with us.” 

Peter flew to the cellar Mom 
hurried after him They looked ev- 
erywhere, but there was no box 
that would do for Miss Link’s art 
lesson. Pop was no more help than 
Mom. The next day Miss James 
asked if anyone had found a box 
for Miss Link. No one had. Fri 
day came and still no one had a 
box. Peter tried Mr. Smith’s gro- 
cery store. Nothing looked just right 
Monday came—no box for Miss 
Link! Peter was worried as he 
started home from school, and then 
he had an idea! He'd try the town 
dump. Kids were not supposed to 
go near the dump, but Peter just 
had to find a box. He'd promised 

He walked quit kly He Saw Mi 
Clancey, the town policeman, in his 
car. He waited a minute until Mr 
Clancey disappeared and then he 
ran The dump had boxes. Peter 
could see them. He looked at one 
He didn’t dare take it. It was too 
filled with old papers. Then he saw 
another . . . a big box... just 
right, he thought. The box was 
heavy cardboard. An extra-large 
television set must have come in it 
Peter grabbed one end and dragged 
it with him through the dump 
gates. Mr. Clancey passed Peter 
again and laughed when he saw 
what he had, but he didn’t say 
anything. He had heard about the 
box for art class 

Mom almost fell over when she 
saw the box, at least twice as big as 
Peter; but she couldn't be cross 
Peter was too ple ased with himself 
She tucked another box for a head 
inside the bie one and saw Pete1 
off to school Tuesday morning 
dragging his bie box—his eyes shin- 
ing and his hair slicked down in 
front. Mom really wondered how 
Miss Link ever could do anything 
with Peter’s box, but she didn’t say 


he had, she would have been so a thing. Pop stood on the back 


-- 
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steps and laughed, but even he de 
cided not to tease this tim 

The children helped Peter stand 
the box in the front of the 
Everybody still as 


room 


was a mous 


when Miss Link came in the door 
“Peter found a box, Miss Link! 
Look! He found a box on the 
dump!” 

Miss Link could only look at the 
box. It was twice as big as she had 
intended. She looked at Peter. He 
could hardly sit still. He was so 
pleased. 

“Well and then Miss Linh 
knew she would have to use Peter's 


box. She couldn’t disappoint Pete: 
this morning. “Peter, come on 
down to the storeroom with mv 
We need a saw for that box.” 

About ten of the boys took turns 
sawing the box in two, and then 
Miss Link shoved one half inside 
the other. She looked at it and 
looked at Pete “It’s perfect,’ 
she said. 

She borrowed one of Jane’s bob 


by pins and used it for a needk 
with string, head on the 
horse. Jimmy Lewis, who wa 
small, crawled the 
helped pull the string through the 


to sew the 


inside box and 


holes made with a compass. When 
the boxes were together, they be 
gan to look like a horse 

The kids voted for a blue horse 


with white dots and a yellow mane 
and tail. They painted a yellow 
star on his forehead. They made 
ears from yellow colored paper 
Each of the thirty-six children 
yainted a little part of Star. When 
c was finished, the whole class 
thought he was the most beautiful 
horse in the world. Peter felt pret 
ty important and got the first ride 
The other second-graders, even the 
fourth grade, came to visit Star 
One day Margaret Ann’s father 
appeared in school with a regular 
saddle. He fastened it on Star 
Peter hurried to 
morning. He did arithmeti 
than usual Miss 


Ss hool every 
bette: 


bec ause James 


said, “No riding until the arithme- 
tic is done.” 

When Miss Link came the next 
week, she brought a visitor. Th 
children were surprised, but they 
said “Good morning,” and waited 

“This is Mr. Brown from the 


newspaper, boys and girls.” 


I Horses...” 


BRITA DECORMIER 
WALKER 


Mr. Brown 


“T came to 


Good morning.” 

looked at the children. 
your famous horse.” 

The children looked from him to 
Miss | ink 

Mr: 
paper 
horse 
the 


ser 


“My 


a pi ture 


Brown went on news- 
like of the 
and one or two people from 
class for the Sunday edition.” 
The children looked at one an- 
other Everyone hoped that he 
would be in the “Miss 
Miss Link “would 
you choose two people for us! -~ 
Miss James looked at the class 
Who should be in the picture? She 


would 


picture, 
i 


James,” said, 


looked at each one Che children 
will vote,” she said 

Jimmy raised his hand, “I think 
Bobby would be good.” 

Peter looked around him. He 
didn’t think anybody would vote 
for him He was always in too 
much trouble, How he would love 
to ride Star in the picture! Mom 


and Pop would be so proud 

Mary Jane her hand and 
shook it furiously Miss James,” 
she said, “I think Peter should ride 
Star He brought the 

Bobby Elsie, almost every 
one in the called, “Yes, Miss 
James, Peter brought the box. He 
should ride Star.” 

The class looked at 
He couldn’t believe what he heard 
Everyone voted for him, even 
Bobby and Jimmy. Peter stood up 
His hair slic ked down now, 
but his eves so shiny that the 
whole class felt happy 

“Mary Ann should be 
picture, said 
daddy brought us the saddle.’ 

Margaret Ann didn’t say any- 
thing, but her freckles and her eyes 
were just as happy as Pete’s 

Sunday morning there it was! 
Pete on Star right the paper 
Pete’s hair was sticking up and his 
eyes looked just as shiny as they did 


raised 


boxes.” 
and 


( lass, 


whole Peter 


wasn't 


were 


in the 


“Her 


aret 


too someone 


in 


when his class chose him to ride 
Star. Margaret Ann sat beside Star 

Mom and Pop were so proud 
that they bought five Sunday pa- 
pers, 80 that they would be sure to 
have enough for Grandma and 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Jud 


Peter was sure after that Sunday 
that his school was the best place 
to be in the whole world Even 
arithmetic wasn’t too bad 
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STEPS TO MASTERY OF WORDS 


Will Remove the Blindfold 
So Johnny Can See to Read 


\ Steppe Te 
of Words 


is the answer to your reading problem . . . is guaranteed to give the pupil mastery 
over the word attack skills and lead to INDEPENDENT spelling and reading. 


PREVENTS POOR SPELLING AND READING 
iS UNEXCELLED 
FOR REMEDIAL SPELLING AND READING 
Solves Your Spelling and Reading Problems in Grades 1-8 


FOR PUPILS FOR TEACHERS 


My Word Stud — and Six Guide Books 
Sound 








The Fillmore, Read-More, Spell-More Sound Chart Is included with the pupils’ Books 
for grades 2-6 and the sound sticks for grade | at the prices quoted below 


EACH GUIDE BOOK contains: (1) Detailed instructions for the teacher; (2) Daily 
Lesson plans; (3) A copy of the Fillmore, Read-More, Spel!-More Sound Chart for 
grades 2-6 and sound sticks for grade |; (4) a copy of the pupil's My Word Study 
Book, at the prices quoted below. 


10 Recorded Lessons to Help Teach Phonics 


5, twelve-inch, double-faced records, 78 RPM 





The recorded lessons explain how to teach the sounds of our language and demen 
strate the techniques to be used, These records are reolerred to at appropriate 
places in the Guide Books. 


Use This Coupon for Ordering on Approval 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INC.,‘ Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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TEACHER - PUPIL GUIDEBOOKS 


telerences, tests and keys are included. 
Available for grades and subject areas 
listed in order form below. In mimeo- 
graphed form. 






Completely developed teaching units 
in Science, Social Studies ond Agii- 
culture, Each GUIDEBOOK covers an 
entire year's work in the subject area 
jor which 1 is written. Correlations, 


USE THE ORDER FORM BELOW for Teacher-Pupil Guidebooks 


C. F. SCOTTEN 
1629 West 18th St., Sedalia, Missouri 
Please send TEACHER-PUPIL GUIDEBOOKS in the quantity indicated. 
















| enclose $ in full payment (use check or money order) 
















No. Copies  @ Title of Guideboot Net Price Amt 
1 SOCIAL & PHYSICAL SCIENCE, Grades 34 $1.40 $ 
(Vaitse on hee th, environment, persone 
development and social relationships) 
2 GLB. SCIEMCE Grade & (9 science units 1.40 
3 GLE. SCIENCE Grade 6 (6 science units 1.40 
4 GLE. SCIEHCE Grade 7 (* science units 1.4 
5 ELE. SCIENCE Grade © (8 science units) 1.40 
6 SOCIAL STUDIES Grade § (Discovery, exploration 1.40 
end settlement of Western Memisphere. tnciudes 
transportation, communication and machines.) 
7 SOCIAL STUDIES Grade & (The Americas Today) 140 
& SOCIAL STUDIES Grade 6 (America’s Development) 1.40 
9 SOCIAL STUDIES Grade 6 (Old World Background) 1.40 
SOCIAL STUDIES Grade 7 (Development & growth GAD scccccccccee 
of U.S. through Reconstruction period) 
19 SOCIAL STUDIES Grade & (Culture!, industrial GAD ccccccceccce 
end political growth of U.S. to present time) 
12 AGRICULTURE Grade 7 (Farming, dairy cattle & 1.40 
poultry, crops, woodlot, trult & vegetabies) 
13 AGRICULTURE Grade & (Farm life, soll & water 140 





etc) 





conservation, cattle, sheep, twine, 






Send this order te 







Schoo! District of County 






Neme of Teacher 







Aadresu 










Clerk 


Neme of Schoo! Dist 











Address 





ACTING! DANCING 





Please 
send 


A sew Beotlet 
of «© Bducationa! © 
Games and over 
3000 Modern 
Teaching Aids. 


The Guide for Elementary Teachers 











te 
NAME 
aooness i 
TETO the clown — America's most popular 
for children 6 to 16! Exclusive “Airplane” 
wr" sous overs control for real live action. Red broadcloth 


shatterproof and washable TE NITE 
molded rts: colores permanent. 158° tall. 
Assembled COMPLETE only $3.98. 
“BUILD YOUR OWN” Gt, all materials 
ready cut, instructions, $2.96, or write for: 
FREE Catalog of 
@ Marionett+s colorfully 
pletured Address 


7 E. 10th, KANSAS CITY 6, m0. 


SPIN - A- TEST 


BLACKBOARD SPINNER $2.00 


Quickly atteches te your blackboard. 

Mates @ game out of any subject, many skills, 
Gives concentrated practice in remembering. 
idea! for testing, formal! or informal 

Durable ali-hardwood spinner 

18-inch tong and Dirch suction cup 
Instructions included 

Children love learning with It 
Professional. versatile, practical, 


AVAILABLE AT 
Stationers Corporation 


$25 S$. Spring > 
Los Angeles, Cailit 


Stationers Corporation 


suit; 


1 excise 25C 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


4524 West Pico Bivd. 
Les Angeles 19, Calif. 

















colorful 
Pat. Pend. 
Paitrey's School Supply 
T7185 &. Garve 
Sen Gabriel, Calif 
Hub City Schoo! Supply 





1055 Sixth 20 Third Ave. South East 

San Diego, Calif Aberdeen, South Detote 

Schoo! Service Co L 8 Herr & Son 
Spin-a-test Company, Dept, 320 4624 W. Pico 46-48 West King Street 


Lot Angeles, Calif Lancaster, Pena 


?.0. Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
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A Film Lesson 
WITH NO 
PREVIEW? 


William W. Fisher 


Audio-Visual Director and Instructional 
Supervisor, Imperial County Schools, 
California 


| bers school film should be pre- 
viewed jut even an unpre- 
viewed film can be used as an ef- 
fective teaching tool rather than 
mere entertainment. 
Before the showing. 
Write title on chalk board 
2. Help pupils to anticipate the 
probable contents from the title. 
their state- 


a) Transpose 
ments into questions. 
b) List these questions on 
the chalk board. 
3. Give pupils mimeographed 


film-lesson work sheets with these 
headings: Information, Questions, 
New Words, Things to Do. 

4. Instruct pupils to be alert for 
answers to the questions on the 


chalk board. 


Instruct pupils to take notes 
during the showing 
During the showing 

1. Fill out a film-lesson work 


sheet yourself. 

2. Stop film when pupils have 
presented informa- 
lesson 


been enough 
tion for one 
“Radio” showing 
Repeat film (sound only without 
projection lamp) as a “radio” pro- 
gram. The “radio” showing has 
several advantages: 
a It provides time to com- 
plete film-lesson work sheets 
b) It develops visualizing 
ability and imagination. 
It reinforces learning, and 
conscious 


Cc) 
makes pupils more 
of new words 
After the 
|. Pupils answer questions on 
chalk board. Questions unanswered 
in film become topics for commit- 
reports. 

2. Pupils pool and discuss what 
they have written on their indi- 
vidual work sheets. 

Follow-up activities 

Having the following list before 
one while filling out the film-lesson 
work sheet often suggests activities 


shou ing 


(a) Role playing, dramatic 
play. 

b) Construction of models 

c) Committee reports. 

d) Art (paint, clay, paper 
sculpture, and so on). 

e) Pupil-prepared _ bulletin 


board displays (flow charts, 
time lines, and so on 

{) Field trips 

g) Science experiments 

h) Making maps or murals. 
j Making collections of 
specimens, objects, pictures 

j) Making booklets 

k) Puppet plays. 

1) Radio or TV shows 

m) Creative writing, 
poems. 

n) Making dioramas. 
©) Writing class charts 


stories, 














Adopted by More Schools 
in the Past Year 


NOBLE'S 
HAND- 
WRITING 
FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 


By LEWRY, HEBERT & MILLER 


Grades One to Eight 
BOOK 1 Workbook (Double Size) 50¢ 
BOOK 2 Workbook (Double Size) 50¢ 
BOOKS 3 to 8 (Standard Size) Ea. 26¢ 
This new series is based on the most recent 
state and city courses of study from all 
parta of U.S. 
BOOKS SENT FOR 10 DAY 
FREE EXAMINATION UPON REQUEST. 
Write for complete catalog listing supple- 
mentary handwriting materials to: Dept. 4 


NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Ine. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

















{ 

TESTS ! 

e © | 

( 

{ 

for Classroom Use | 

lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 

Knee { 

The New lowa Spelling Scale. 

the r 

Standardized tests of leading publishers. 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service { 
Extension Division, State University of lowa r 








lowa City, lowa 
( 
— ee 








——e PICTURES IN COLOR 


Sizes — to tack up—to frame ste 
Foreign Countries, ” penaplean Histor ‘on - 
indians, Seasons, Animals, Worid ony oman 
Also: Units, Prisms, Small Revoivin 
Folded Picture Maps, Art Books, 
Mexican Feather and Straw Pictures, 
New catalog is ready. 


SCHOOLS PICTURE SERVICE 
701 Tennessee Street Gary 2, indians 


"3 Star map, 
anger Sets, 
otc. 














FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
and vitelize textbook teaching are listed, classi- 
fied and indexed in the 
New we Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 

Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use 
Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval 

Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 9, Wis. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at HOME soe i imporant .. . 
to you and od Dupils! It establishes Ormer leader 
ship and bui J group yeofine. At home . in spare 

ime m new proved methods ‘to teach 
OUR class = how easily you lead them 

they enthuse over musical routines, Create new jeter 
eet in the classroom his ie the ONLY ome 

School with courses leading to the BACHELOR “OF 
MUBIC deeree. Che ourse you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson anc let. No 


ob! gation. 
nm antec rinmamytingmtmtnm caine 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. £-697, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, tit. f 








ub. Schoo! Mus. f nner's J Viet 
I> f Bos. Schoo! St: ieor's) ad Guitar 
iano, awh, . hecomad Course Mandolin 

i — ~ a s Course 5 qensenat i 
i . ber Trainin & Bight Singing 3 

bed Hist. & Anal. of Mus _ Cornet —— ] 

a Ady. Composition ps rof a. Cornet Tet 
] 2] Dble. Counterpoint 5 “hora] Conducting 
i Harmony © Dance aieagnn Votee i 
| SED... o voncccccvcecssevesosrce Age ] 
O sereet I 
! My State i 
! Music experience ! 
Leeeseeeeweeeeeaeand 











NOW THE SCREEN 
PRESENTS 


The Best-Loved, 
Most Widely Read 
Epic of All! 














The story of Homer’s immortal hero, Ulysses, comes to the screen as one 
of the most lavish motion pictures ever produced. 

“Ulysses,” filmed in Italy and the sun-filled islands of the Mediterranean 
and the Aegean Sea, where Homer’s heroes battled both men and gods, presents 
an important international cast of stars headed by Kirk Douglas, Silvana 
Mangano, Anthony Quinn and Rossana Podesta. 

The story of Ulysses is the great epic of mankind, in which a mortal over- 
comes his enemies among men and dares to battle—and vanquish—the ancient 
gods who would destroy him. It is at the same time the epitome of all love 


I llwees spall , 
your I, 


stories, the tender tale of lovely Penelope who never wavered in her faith that he shown in 
, : ality Ask your local 
her warrior husband, absent many years, still lived and would safely fight his ected ie 
the date. 


way back to her waiting arms. 
Here is Ulysses—man among men, hero among heroes, presented as 


Homer saw him and immortalized him. 


—_——~_— - ——~e -——- —- = o—= 





KIRK DOUGLAS - SILVANA MANGANO in “ULYSSES” co-starring 
ANTHONY QUINN with ROSSANA PODESTA ~- SYLVIE + DANIEL 
IVERNEL « JACQUES DUMESNIL + Color by TECHNICOLOR : Directed 
by Mario Camerini + Screenplay by Franco Brusati, Mario Camerini, Ennio 
de Concini, Hugh Gray, Ben Hecht, Ivo Perilli and Irwin Shaw + Based on 
Homer’s Odyssey - A Lux Film + Produced by Dino de Laurentiis and 


Carlo Ponti - in association with William W. Schorr - A Paramount Picture. 4 
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CP A Geod Breakfast Story [ee 


"Tom! Jean!" Mother called. “Time to get up!" 


fs fe (pal . 
@ and f ¢ » jumped out of } S See washed their Cx and 


My ie , brushed their <ay , and dressed. Then they went down- 
sera cy 
stairs to sl 


3 drank a 2 of ©) juice. iF, 4 had some @ vice. They ate 
A, a HA 
es BI | with cs and a0 . Then ? fd gave them soft- 


cooked ( ( ), \- —" and a |” of D- 
3 and £4 were full \ pep at fg fa Gas Sail « They enjoyed 


their reading mie arithmetic. When hey went out to ~ Jean 
jumped er Tom made the most Joueheowne in 
sorry and Ruth lived next door to ey and 63 Se After their 


ee); called them, they went back to . When she called again, 
S- f we 
they were so “ig they didn't have time for OS 


Avera. 6). Ses 4 and es walked home 


together. “Where do you get all your a ‘asked ey 


“We always eat a good es G replied. 1s: says it's 


our most important meal.” 


"We didn't have time this morning,’ ¢> said. "But you can be 


2 


sure we'll eat a good one tomorrow. 

F : (Ser 
The next morning («3 and { A waved to (.) and S\"/5 
through the dining-room ry This is the Ses they ate. 


Did you eat a good breakfast this morning? Sw) 
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To help your students 


Your students probably have many questions 
about menstruation. And since menstrual hy- 
giene is such a difficult subject to handle, the 
makers of Modess have prepared a complete 
program of free teaching material. 

This includes material for you to use in class 
—as well as booklets which may be given out 
individually to your students and their mothers. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” gives pre-teen 
girls a clear, simple introduc- 
tion to menstruation, 


“Growing Upand Liking It,” 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains 
menstruation—gives tps on 


health, beauty and poise. 


\~ 





“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers questions 
teen-agers ask about menstrual 
physiology and tampons. 
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“How Shall 1 Tell My Daugh- 
ter?” suggests how, when and 
what to tell pre-teen daughters 
about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” contains 
teaching guide, anatomy chart, 
copy of each booklet above. 
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Miss Anne Shelby 
Educational Director 

Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5564-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material 
free of charge: 


‘a One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene” 


booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


booklets “Growing Up and Liking 
it”’ 


booklets “It's So Much Easier 
When You Know” 


booklets “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” 


Nome 





Please Print 


Address 





City 





State 
(Otter goed oniy tan U BAY 


ma + = 





ioemwananananananenanavenapananasasend 
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Se.rt - TEACHING FLASHERS 
Arithmetic Games 


Fascinating New Arithmetic Games—may be 


played 





by any group of two to ten children. One acts a 

referee and flashes cards, one at a time, to the 

rest of the group. The top number of each card 

is the answer to the combination on the revers« 

side of the card 

There are two sets of Sell-Teaching Flashers. 

Set A (Addition-Subtraction) contains all possible 
. combinations |-9 inclusive in addition and 

Wakes Tea hé, subtraction, 61 cards plus instructions. 
Set D (Division-Multiplication) contains all possible 


combinations 1-9 inclusive in division and mu! 
tiplication. 61 cards plus instructions, 


Price Set A or Set D $1.00 each 


Ruck fraction 


PAiithmeltle Easter 





an easy and entertaining way to learn the rela 
tionship between fractions, decimals and percent 
ages 
Game consists of 60 cards, 15 books of four cards 
each. A book consista of four cards having the 
ame value. Played similar to Authors, Pit, Rum 
my or Solitaire 
Wt. Since fractions and percentages are used in every 
‘ahes Learning occupation and profession, KRECT will prove of 
Aithmelle Fun untold value 
Price per Set — $1.00 each 


Sead *7hia Order ta Your Wearest School Supply Company 
or to “The Address Celow 


SELF-TEACHING FLASHERS 

4402 5. 54th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 

send arithmetk as checked below 
$1.00 each 


$1.00 each 


Please games I enclose $ 
Set A for Addition-Subtraction @ 
Set D for Division-Multiplication @ 


Krect fraction game @ $1.00 each 


Name 
Address 

















AVI 


2. 1956 of a 


children to read e ee a 


the.publication on January better 
method of teaching our 
new PHONICS series « 
been a leader in the phonies field for nearly 
hath a 
this completely new series presents for the first 
boanilt 
hasic method of letter sounds and blend- 
ehild ally. 


¢ by acompany that has 


century « e in colorful modern format 


Hine A MmLenious system on the common 


~<a" risa’. 


Ti A Ut natu easily. and 


nequires facility in 


Why 


phonies” 


ripiadly 


ending. struggle unsuceesstully with 


“phony when the Iroquois Company 


ollers you the real answer to your reading 


problems? 
BTiCMPilililiiiiigw@iiiuileeliliiliim | om i Mee met row 


\dsance copies tor 


io elementary teachers and parents e« ¢ e 


examination will be avail- 


° » . . O55 
anhle in_the late tall ef 1955. 


lor information, write: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


P.O, Box New York 


16 Atlanta 3 


1315, Syracuse I, 


New York Chicago 40 Dallas | 
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Swiftfoot’s Adventure 
(Continued from page 86) 


strong arms held him tightly and the 


fawn could not budge an inch. He was 
caught. Swiftfoot, the fastest runner 
of the green forest, was aught! 

Poor little fellow uid the police- 
man who was holding him. “I wonder 
where he came from 

“He s a long way trom home,” said 
another human 

“Let's take him back to the forest,” 
suggested the friendly policeman, ° My 
car is waiting at the corner , 

And so it was decided Although the 
fawn could not understand what the 
men were saying, he felt reassured by 
the sound of their friendly voices, and 
he willingly let them put him in the 
car. The policeman started the motor 
and, after what seemed a long time, 
stopped at the edge ot the forest. 

Here we are,” he said to the fawn, 


home again 

He opened the door. The two men 
lifted the out of the car 
and put him down on the ground 


young deer 


Swiftfoot took a deep breath. He 
knew that all was well again and, with 
his eyes, he thanked the men for their 
kindness. Then, with one flying leap 
he crossed the road. Swiftly he ran 
nto the forest. Faster than the wind 

flew over the round until he was 
home again, at last 

His mother, who was waiting in their 
home inder the leaves, was glad to 
see him. “Oh, I’ve been worried about 
you she cried Where have you been 
all day 

Swiftfoot told her about his adven 
ture in the big city. He even shed a few 
tears remembering his narrow escape. 
tut his mother understood 

“Don't cry, my baby she said. “I 
know that next time you'll be more 
careful,” 

With a sigh of contentment Swift- 
foot curled up close by his mother’s 
side. It was good to be back again in 
their own little home in the forest. 


The Classroom Play— 
Means or End? 
(Continued from page 89) 
incident. Jf we accept the child’s 
standards of production, instead of our 


plays that re- 
no elaborate 


adult ones, we can have 


quire no long rehearsals 
scenery no time-«ce 
tions, but still give 


This does not rule 


MSUuMing prepara 
reality to learning. 


out the more pre- 


fentious program piven once or twice 
a year. Such a program satisfies the 
child's need for being in a finished 
production. Here we can make use of 
the fine published juvenile plays select 


ed with the idea of raising standards 
of taste and giving older pupils, whose 
dramatic expression is not so free, a 


their and 
In our daily classroom, 
find all the drama- 


use 


framework for imagination 
creative efforts 
however, we can 
can 
Our social studies provide an infinite 


ariety of material that can be drama- 


tizvatiions we 


tized in a brief period in our class- 
rooms, One teacher, wishing to enliven 
the study of the making of the Consti- 
tution, led her class to dramatize the 


actual debates between members of the 
convention, using the direct quotations 
of famous men. The 
that it 


class became so 


interested went on to give 


dialogues between people from differ- 
ent sections of the colonies, m order 
to show the many divers« viewpoints 


As a result 


our history 


that important period of 
so difheult for the 
have a 


usually 


clementary grades, began to 


living, present-day meaning. 
Another class, studying the history 
of air travel, dramatized the early 
Continued on pa ‘ 103 








SG Titles for ANY 


LIQUID Gees...) DUPLIGATOR 
24 NEW Titles for 1955 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects:— 


ENGLISH 
PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC, 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 











=———ART ACTIVITIES 


Every Tencher Can Teach Art 
with These Big Easy Art Books 
Feathered Friends & nimais 
(all grades) ; $1.60 ea. 
People Here & Fotks Far 
way 1.50 ea. 
Seasonal Drawings @ $$ 5O ea. 
Holidays @ $1.50 «a. 
Health Drawings @ $1.60 ea, 
Safety @ $1.60 «a. 
Postpaid Check of Money Order 


University Sta. gen SS 
Syracuse 10, N, 


YOU CAN DRAW 








@ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 
brass, copper, sluminum for mata! pictures 


penets for burnt wood etching 
glorified glass, mirrors 
paintings, etc Primary thru College 
Dept! 


ARTCRAFT 
CATALOG 


pre shetched 
. Write 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Ven Buren « Chicago 7,8 





Classroom-tested posters 


r _~. — 
| | — % for learning the num- 
73 —_ bers 1 to 10 in kinder- 
garten and primary 
grades Ten two-color 
charts with symbols, 
matching words and 
numbers, and 20 small 
¢ ecards for the new num- 
ber matching game for 
pupils. Large 11 x 14 
inch posters show dogs 
on both sides. Instruc- 
tions and a GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
BEGINNING NUMBERS included. $1.75 set. 


Picture Number Addition Posters 


A colorful 15 poster set for 
dearning the fifteen eddi- 





tion facts illustrated by 
groups of two through six 
on 11 x 14 inch posters 


including 10 emal! cards for 














pupil participation in tell- 
ing number stories In- | 
structions and a GUIDE 
FOR TEACHING BEGIN- 
NING ADDITION FACTS 
included. $1.75 per set 


Matching Posters 


basic color 


Picture Color 


For teaching and display, a new 


set of posters with animals showing the 
eight colors red, orange yellow green, 
blue, purple, brown, and black. Eight post- 
ers on 9 x 11 white cards. $1.50 per set. 


More Publicity For Your School 


A handbook of 
administrators and 
newspaper school editor describing 
cedure for getting school news into 
newspapers. $1.00 each 

—_———_—-—_—- -_— —_— i 
Mail Your Order On This Coupon Today 

Or Ask Your School Supply House 


CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


suggestions for 
written by a 
the pro- 
local 


practical 
teachers 


OF OXFORD, INC. — OXFORD, OHIO 
Please find enclosed check, money order or 
school order for $ 


for sets PICTURE NU MBER MATCH- 
ING POSTERS at $1.75 per set postpaid. 


POSTERS at $1.75 per set postpaid 
or sets PICTURE COLOR MATCH- 
ING POSTERS at $1.50 per set postpaid. 
MORE PUBLICITY 
$1.00 ea. postpaid. 


for 
TION 


for book lets 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL, 





Name ...«.s««- PTTTTTT TTT 
Street .ncccccccccsccecssssescsese ececccese 
, City se Zone State 
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+ Picture Number Matching Posters 


4 
. 


> 





sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDI- ¢ 
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The Classroom Play— 
Means or End 


Continued from page 102 


efforts of the Wright brothers. Th: 
music of Beethoven took on moré 
meaning when the fifth grade played 
the story of his arrest in Vienna 
cause he had ruined the innkeeper’s 
tablecloth by writing on it some of the 
music he was composing. The amusing 
outcome of the incident—DBeethoven's 
pleasure at having found a quiet place 
to work, and his reluctance to be re 
leased from prison—tickled the fifth 
grade’s sense of humor. The attention 
the children gave to the next school 
broadcast of Beethoven's music was 
reward enough for the teacher. 

Bex ause our social studies deal with 
life itself, they are rich in material 
for fine and inspiring dramatizations 
The child caught up im the drama I 
a thrilling event, or impressed by a 
character, filled with the atmo phere 
of a period, is carried from the dull 
or uninspired limitations of environ- 
ment or personality to a world of ac- 
tion, beauty, and ispiration 

While it is of secondary importance, 
the delightful aspect of a program de 
veloped in this fashion is that it 
really entertains. The free, unspoiled 
performance of children who are re- 
living the experiences of fine people, 
or who are living their own character 


creations, delight an audience 


Andre-Jean of France 
Continued from page 23 


as all over France, was very good It 
was not fancy Everything was fre 
There were no canned or frozen ot 
processed foods only simply cooked 
good food, Salad and delicious che 
came before the fresh fruit for dessert 
All over France, people make hun 
dreds of different kinds of cheese 
Very few French people ever cat 
meal without cheese 

André-Jean and Robert both drank 
milk All the grown-up people in 
France drink wine with their meals 
ind many families give wine to the 
children, But Ariadne and Pierre kn« 
that growing children need milk 

We had a big lunch, and everyon 
felt full afterwards. For dinner, though 
there would only be a soup and per 
haps a vegetable and some fresh fruit 
French people almost always eat th 
big meal of the day at noon 

Paris, which is a city of three 
million people, seems almost empty 
between twelve o'clock and two. All 
the stores are closed, and the office 
are empty. There is very little traffic 
on the streets at one o'clock, and there 
are few people on the sidewalk 
Everyone is home for lunch 

We finished our lunch at about on 
thirty, and while | sat with Ariadn 
and Pierre Andre Jean and Robert 
played with their new parachute 
André-Jean went downstairs to the 


sidewalk, while Robert stood on the 
balcony of the living room. He held 
a small parachute, with a cardboard 
pilot attached to it ble dropped it. As 
it floated slowly down, André-Jean 
tried to stay underneath. so as to catch 
the pilot before he las ded. ‘laking 
turns on the balcony, the two boy 


played until it was time for Pierre 
go to his office 

André-Jean, Robert, and | rode with 
Pierre for a short distance on the bu 
downtown. The two boys stood on thi 
open platform in the back of the bus 
while Pierre and I sat inside. We 
off at the Bois de Boulogne and waved 
to Pierre as his bus started down ti 
hamps Elysées towards the busin 
section. There are many thousands of 


bicycles and many tiny cars in Paris 


. 
besides huge trucks and busses, so that he ride through the woods in the I'll see you tomorrow in class 
you have to watch very carefully when was very short, much too short André-Jean yelled as we went around 
you cross the street. Lots of people André-Jean and Robert After 1 curve and lost his friend from sight 
n France go to work on a bicycle all ne a few minutes at the end of Can we go to a sailboat pond 
year round ec, we rode back again. All along Robert asked me as we got off the 

Entering the Bois de Boulogne, mall track, children who were train 
which is a tremendous park with lakes , stopped and waved to the chil All right 1 said but you have 
and wild woods, we boarded a very 1 the train. André-Jean saw a to show me the way. I haven't been 
small electric train Ihe train is 1 of his from school, and shouted there in a long tim 
completely open. Two people sit next m. His friend tried to run along The best one is in the Tuilerie 
to each other on a wooden seat facing the train, but we were going too Garder André-Jean said 
‘ 7 


forward Continued on ba 


vies | 


_ Ne matter which you use... 
EVERY 
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VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standard and long 
playing records, up to 16 
——two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/5, 45, of 
78 r.p.m Model wr — 
4" « 6" detachable speater 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors, Model WHD— 
6° « 9 detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector 






VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture 
Easy to record. Easy to odit 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5” reel. Per 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo 
dates any Viewlex Projector 














V-2C ~¥-22C - ¥-25C 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in soc- 
onds, V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses 





V-4S — V-44§ ’ 
For single-frame filmstrip 

The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector, Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod 
el V-4S 150-watt convec 
tion cooled. Model V-445 
300-watt motor fan cooled 
2", 3°, 8” end 7” focel 
length lenses available, 

























« > 







STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film 
strip advance mechanism 
Hand-held push button, Al 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the eudi 
ence. For use with all View 
lox filmstrip projectors (il 
lustrated here with V-25C), 





{ VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 « 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
temote contro! push-button 
or automatic timer, Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed, For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 














Write Dept. 1-5 for literature and the name of your nearest franchised Viewlex Dealer. 


‘Change-O-Matic’ Automatic slide fi U ; 
changer accommodates paper, glass, ) “GH, WA INC 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
yy JA 


metal, or tape slides intermixed S LONG ISLAND CITY4, NY 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 
cana Go Gow 


All ia One envelope—with any require saee Coupen 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 





Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


THE CABLE COMPANY Please send me @ sample copy of "101 Best Songs | enclose 
10< te cove: postage and pecking 
Ins. 37 
Name Grede 
Sivreet of 8.0 No. Pupils 
ty lone State 9-55 


SHOPS SESH SA ESSEC EHESERECECEEEOOEEE 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION, Dep 1-65 Please send me tor 10¢ each TRIAL 


SMEETS--LIQUID PROCESS WORKBOOKS a: cheched: Arithmetic Grades 1 2 | 
) 4; { Mumbers for Beginners, Reading Pre -Primer Primer. Phonics Grede 1 
( ) Grade 2. Social Studies Short Series Health Safety The Seasons Days 
We Lite end Holidays Growing Up in Cititenship Catalog sent with order 
ins. 107 
Name Grade 
. of &.0 
City Zone State 9.956 


SESS SSSESSSSESSEESSESSESSESESEHSSSEESEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOCHEEEECEEEEOEEEOOEOCE 
BATTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU Pieate send set of 3 leaflets and 3 quis sheets 
plus folder describing the complete program Teaching about Light and Sight 1 en 
close 10¢ 


ins. 531 
Name 
Siveet of &.0 School 


City Zone State 9-55 


SESS SESE ESE SEES SEES ESSE EEEEEEECESEEOEEEE 


DENHISONM MANUFACTURING CO Please send me « yy of the book GAY DECORA 
TIONS WITH GENNISON CREPE PAPER which sdes structions for many kinds of 
hell aad room decorations with Crepe Paper | « yee 25 
Ins. 292 
Mame Grade 
vireet of &.0 No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 9-55 


SESS SSS SEES SEES SEES SEES EEEOEEELES 


Piease send me « sample foider of the 62 Stik-tack 


THOMPSON. WINCHESTER CO. INC 
Mirecte Dices. (1) | enclose 25 


Ins. 420 
Name 
Sivee? of £.0 
City Zone State 9.55 


COREE EE EEEEEEE EE EEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Pieare send me your new 1955 bookies “TOOLS OF TEACHING 
& areded, illustrated catalog of Mectograph and Spirit (Direct Process! Workbooks, Post 
ers, Music, Pienne! Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids | enclose 25¢ to cover 


hendiing 
Ins. 144 





Name 

’ eo AD 

City Zone State 9-55 

COPE EERE EEE EEE SEES EEE SEES E EEE EEEE EEE ESSE EEE ESOS EEEEEEEESESEEESESEEEEEEED 
LIZ CRAFT. Piease send me «@ sample of the DAVY CROCKETT Key Cheir Breceiet 


Girls GQrace'et with Morse Boy + Key Chain with Dog to ename peint and smooth 
finish per od on Page 16 (Order ONE at 2% 


Ins. 533 
Name Grade 
bireet of &.0 School 
City Zone State $$ 


COO EEOEEE EEE EERE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEOEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEEEEOEEEEEEEOE 
CHE RAWAY <THE MEW WEEKLY MANNERS-TEACHING READER. By Munro Leal For 
ted and 4th grades 2te is enclosed. Please send me «@ trie! subserption to 
CHECKWAY 24 cop os of the first fall issue with accompanying Munro Leaf Poster (17" 
s 127°) and teacher's guide 

ins. $37 






Name Grade 


. of &.0 


City Zone State 9-55 


SESS SESS ESSE SESS SESE ES HERES ESOC EEE EEEEE 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES Please send semple copy of Junior Arts & Activities i 
enclose 24¢ to cover postage and handling 
Ins. 23 
Ne Grade 
Sivreet or &.0 : No. Pupils 
City peecceeve Zone State 9-55 
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Tnree Weeks Out of 
Kindergarten 
Continued from page 39) 


they said that the children enjoyed 


and looked forward 


the art expenence 

to each day. They said that they were 
happy that their children had many 
bottles of paint to use and a good 


upply of clay 
During my four years of SUPCrViIsOry 


rk in which | visited 300 kinder- 
rarten and first g@rack every month 
| decided that rt was more poorly 
taught ith the children just out of 
kindergarten than art im any other 
wrace 


The common mistakes were these: 
Some teachers let children draw 
around patterns. They concluded from 
the scribbles children made that they 
could do almost nothing. They didn’t 
realize that adults tandards can't be 
used ; Many teachers taught chil- 
dren too tormatlly They decided the 
drawing of a horse and each child 
made it exactly like the other chil- 
dren I hese teacher made little 
effort to have the children use the skill 
they attained in drawing the horse 
They did not stimulate them to illus- 
trate the milk wagon being drawn by 
a horse down a city street. They simply 
mounted all of the dictated horses in 
a border in the room. The result 
represented no thinking or originality 
on the part of the children 
In schools today these mistakes are 
still being made and one more has 
been added, Children do what they 
ple use. When they don't make progress 
ind only a few do in this sort of pro 
gram, they lose interest and just sit 
Then the teacher feels that it is use 
le to buy and take care of paint and 
clay for the children dont care to 
use if 
Children need many free days when 


they choose their own subjects and 


materials but they cannot do as they 
wish day after day with the teacher 
acting like piece of furniture 


Back to School with Science 
Continued fron page 38 ) 


never outgrow their mudpie instincts 
Here's a w iy to guid these mstincts 
into educational channels, by experi 
menting with the makin ot plaster 
(,et a pound or so of plaster of Paris 
or use regular builder's plaster, which 
is very cheap), an empty milk carton 
with one side cut away. an empty tin 
can (pint size or larger ind water 

Pour a cuptul of water into the 
sprinkle a cupful of 
water. Stir until the 


can Slowly 
plaster into the 
mixture has the consistency of thick 
cream Pour it into the milk carton 
It will set in ten minut but she ild 
be allowed to harden for 
hours. Then peel away the milk car- 
ton. Voila \ slab of plaster 

A note of caution dont rinse the 


several 


can in the sink, because the plaster 


may clog the plumbing and arouse 
the custodian’s righteous indignation 
l[hrow the can in the wastebasket 
Vew comer on the ais You can 
make a slab of cement im almost Uv 


a half cupful of dry 
and two cupfuls of 


samc way Mix 
cement powder 
dry sand (bee from a builder or buy 
Pour the dry 
mixture into a tin can. Add water, a 
litle at a time ind stir until the 
thick-crean 
Pour into the 


at the hardware store 


consistency is obtained 
open milk container, 
allow to set and harden 

Fire extinguishers recharged? This 
chore is usually performed semiannu 
Perhaps the 


with your 


ally by the custodian 


time is ripe for a recharge 


group as interested spectators In any 


(¢ ontinued on page 108 














THE ANSWER TO A 





a TEACHER'S PRAYER! 
y’ ‘ \ ‘ » See ee 


fh S Uphacolor 


_, B r —~ 
ae Ori] liant 
we ao 4} j 18: tS. 
Easy to use semi-solid cakes of 
highly concentrated color that re- 
spond instantly to wet brush. Can 
be applied to almost any surface. 


No mess. No advance preparation, 


24 sparkling colors. 


Write for FREE TEST SAMPLE: 


1 Regular Size BRILLIANT sent 
FREE to Teachers. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Ms CAGO HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


2 


‘The Perr Pictures 
Be 2.85, ua 


plan te use 
these lovely se 
pia copies of 
f art The 
heen of hur 
Iredia of teachers 
many years 
Excellent for 








The Angelus Millet 

Send 6O cent t e set { 30 pictores 

Art. Childre 4 ‘ ‘tr 66 cents for a set of 33 

Prenide 

56-page CATALOGUE beautifully trated for easy 
t 1 picture for 26 cents. An 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





New TALL Style Greeting Cards Bring You 


‘i, EXTRA MONEY 


FOR YOURSELF, CLASS OR CLUB 


Make $50. $75, $100, more 
7 “ 








* se Ch rietenes Ale 
— . wreppliog heme end gif 
bp py stiense & anne 
1.00 per . ye cosh 
New Ase't. of e ' t > 
Photechrome 44 it ak ; oe a 
“s tationery end Fund Rat 
Car 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
LF 'CE Full Colter € vialon] Worth Abington 995, Mass 








| TEACHING: 
MATERIALS 


Nes ON HOUSING 


Plays! Teacher-prepared Units of Work on 
YOUR Grade Level! Sample T-V Program! 
Seat work Ideas! Lists of Good Reading 
Materials! All yours if you send this 


coupon in Today / 


STS RERARERESRRER SDD EDDD |: 


Educational Department 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS 

1625 L Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

Please send me single, free copies of the NEW 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATERIALS ON 

HOUSING prepared rmy use by the Nationai 
of Hore 


Association Builders 


Check Here 

me 

Desired 
Vandalism Play = 
Vandalism Leaflet 4 
Bibliography of Housing Books .... 
Housing Unit for Primary Grades .... 4 
Housing Unit for intermediate Grades — 
Arithmetic Made Exciting ............ 


4 


THT 


I would also like to know about your 
NEW ¢ test for Teachers, with $50 
Grand Pris 


4 





INSTRUCTOR 8 NAME 
SCHOOL OR GROUP 


STREET ADDRESS 


cry , ZUNE STATE 
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New England 


Continued from page 79) 


House now. (Why was codfish so im- 
portant? ) 
Ten 
ment of the 
ony at Salem, 
neluding what 
midge, and Charleston. 
+. The Appalachian Trail begins in 
Maine, on Mount Katahdin, and ends 
on Mount Oglethorpe, Georgia. 
5. There are still primeval forests 


in Maine. 


years after the first settle- 
Massachusetts Bay Col- 
there were 22 towns 
is now Boston, Cam- 


.) Aroostook, the potato county in 
Maine, is larger than Rhode Island 
ind Connecticut together 

7. Massachusetts has more than 


half the population of New England. 

8. High-grade grows under 
cheesecloth in the Connecticut River 
Valley. It is used principally for cigar 
wrappers. 

9. Milk produced in the Berkshires 
of Massac husetts 1s shipped to New 
York City. 

10. Fish 
two biggest 
chusetts. 

A house with seven gables can 
be found in Salem 

12 claims 
printing office, daily 
college 


tobac co 


cranberries are the 
ot eastern Massa- 


and 
“crops 


many firsts: 


hewspaper 


Joston 
pub- 
lic school, and railroad on 
iron rails 

13. The city in the 
U.S. is on an island off the coast of 
Maine. Named Eastport, to be sure! 

14. Vermont still 130 
covered bridges 

15. The oldest ironworks was locat- 
ed on the Saugus River, north of Bos- 
1640, I he place has been re- 
stored, and visitors will be 
with their view of early 
industry. ) 

lb Iwo 
years 
Connecticut. 
the 


son 


easternmost 


has about 


ton in 
impressed 
American 


twenty-five 
at Salisbury, 
Iron was in 
chains stretched across the Hud- 
River at West Point to stop the 
British during the Revolution. 

17 Paul Revere’s engraved car- 
toons of current events were popular 


hundred and 
made 


from 


ago, iron was 


here 


with the people of Boston and vicin 


ity 

18. On a clear day, a visitor on 
top of Mount Washington can see the 
Atlantic Ocean, Canada, and four 
states! 

19 The “Mayflower” will sail 
again in the early fall of 1956, and 
land at Plymouth Rock, according to 
plans being made by Project May 


Lid., a nonprofit 
will be a gift from the 
American people “as 


flower 
The 
British to 


company 
namesake 
the 





an expression of the enduring com 
art tps Laake it ‘ fT} nf 
’ ——— | iy r | 
3 | if | | 
tet a c=. ! | ! N 
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“Oh, my gosh! When I said go 
take your things off. 
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was fold your 


As a fine 


it is part of the 
and linole 


munity of interest of our two coun- y Before that, it 

tries.” It is hoped that a scholarship ‘ and seal with wax. 

fund can be established from the fees Chere are many uses for marble, 
collected while the ship is on exhibi- I here are some surprises 

tion, and from the sale of a film and l round powder, 

book describing the voyage. Scholar- ; in lipstick, rubber, 

ships are intended for American l 

study in Britain. Five 


20 Envelopes, invented vy a physi- n 


generations of Cranes have 
fine paper for writing and other 


carefully 


cian, Dr. Russell L. Hawes, of Wor- purposes. Our government 
cester, Massachusetts, have only been ‘ ls one of their plants where the 
around for a little over one hundred | r for our money is mi 


At what age 
should a girl be told 
about menstruation 





How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 


more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
helps 


menstruation as a normal part of life —before it begins 


to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 

In hundreds of schools today the Kotex * program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
These 


sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 


sixth grade levels. schools, of course, give extra con- 


program begins 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 
Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 


planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 
Walt Disney 


cientific facts 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the 


touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the 


appeals to any age group, but is particularly cflective with 
younger girls, 

"You're A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this youn group can 
young girls 


1 up 


easily understand. It has helped millions 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward gro 


ade. 


International Celluc 


(Feel 


*eeeeeeeeeeeee? 








the 
what do you sce 


CULMINATION 


best 


in the paper? 


How can you 
knowledge your pupils have 
from this study, and still have 
reason for review? 

1. Why not tape-record some 
lights of New England, 


display 


and offer a 


texture of a new and a worn bill; 


the 


“ac q iired 
a subtle 


high 


minute program to the one in charge 


Continued on page 10 


This complete program 
is available to you 
without charge 


*The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


(S.) 


~~ 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
(except lor re 


hort 


turn postage) on 


term loan, 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


Chis booklet on menstrua 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail 


able in quantity for class 


room distribution, Use 
the order form below 
order as many booklets 


is you need 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co 
operated in organizing 
this helpful teaching 


guide, The large color 
chart on menstrual physi 
ology is designed for 

classroom lectures 

"Very Personally Yours” 
This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12 approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint, More than 10 


million junior and senior high school 


girls have read “Very Personally Yours!" 


otten Products Co 


Educational Department 1-95 


919 N, Michigan Avenus 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) nue 


16 mm, sound film, 


Aleo 


trd choice 


"The Story of Menstru 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


fallow 6 weeks) 


send the following 
opies of “You're A Young Lady Now 

(for girle 9 to 72) 

Very Perso 


(for girle 12 and over) 


nally Yours 


C) Physiology Chart 
0) Teaching Cuide 


Name 
School 
Mreet 
City Jone Male 
. 
* ‘ , ” 
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Teachers’ Magazine Guide 


A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 


for Every Need at Today’s Lowes? Prices! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service— 


teachers the magatines that will meet all their needs on the best possible price 


a 





New 


sweek brings a world of news 
—right—to the schoolroom! 


NEWSWEEK is one magazine enjoyed by both 
educators and businessmen because it serves 





and service basis 
magatines 


Use the 


handy coupon below to send us your order today 


. 


You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days 





Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of expiration. Uniess you instruct 


otherwise, 


new subscriptions will start with current issues 


Prices apply only in the 


Prices tor Canada and foreign countries will be quoted on request 


United States 







































orn ern 
a common need for dependable, unbiased news. 
" AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $7.00 JACK G& JILL $4.00 
To world-wide coverage . . . fast news briefing THE INSTRU.TOR, ca | yr Special offer for Students 
AMERICAN GirWt 5.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
triple checked accuracy ... NEWSWEEK adds AMERICAN HOME 5.00 only, U. S. and Canada 
. AMERICAN MAGAZINE 5.50 9 months 
these exclusive extras: Gemead vane JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
, _ AMERICAS ‘English, Portuguese or nos.) 9 00 
@ signed opinions by noted experts Spanish Edition 5.00 th THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr 
haps | ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 3.00 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 6.00 
e significance—the why and where to | ATLANTIC MONTHLY 11.00 Same—3 years 
| BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 5.00 ae otter for Students, 
iti Same—3 years chools, Libraries, and Teachers 
e world, economic and political trends | sore Live 5.00 only f_~-, *- 
: " CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger months 
@ interviews with key people in the news emnsion (18 oe ata 10.00 Life as —_ ' " 0 
Special rate to school addresses © Vrergymen ucators yr y 
From Congress, the Continent or the campus, only 1 ye LOOK (26 nos.) 6.00 
NEWSWEEK gives the full story of each week's Seb Lire a oes oe MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 5.00 
: “ ” Te Teachero—! or NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos +O 
significant events. Its news with a difference CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 wes 1.00 To Libraries, Schools, Educators 
covers everything from international affairs to THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 ys and Clergy (10 nos 
“T ” | CHILDREN’S DIGEST (10 nos 6.00 NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 
ife and Leisure. School rate (10 Nos.) Significance 9.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 1.75 Special rate to Clergy, Educators 
NEWSWEEK means a world of good reading for | CHRISTIAN HERALD 5 00 and Libraries 50 8.00 
ri nad " : t CLASSICS ILLUSTRATED . 1.80 OMNIBOOK To 9-15-55 3.50 
classroom reference and personal enjoyment. COLLIERS Hr OUTDOOR LIFE 5.50 
Same—3 years ‘ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 5.00 
SPECIAL RATES TO EDUCATORS COSMOPOLITAN 8.40 THE INSTRUCTOR 
(1 THE UNITEO STATES ANO CANADA) CURRENT HISTORY 11.00 PATHFINDER—The Town Journal 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE Same—-3 years 
PLAYS (8 nos) 7.00 
1 year $4.50 } 2 years $8.00 | 3 years $10.00 | ee pall 3.00 POPULAR MECHANICS 600 
GLEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 no POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 6.00 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL TRASTIGAL WOME CLUNGANCS so 
(9 nos.) ‘ vA / 
, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 4 7.50 
fTUOE. MUSIC MAGAZINE © S00 RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS =) 7.00 
FARM JOURNAL - COUNTRY READ_1.9 Conies to 1 address : 
oe woe GENTLEMAN Sale limted to 10 or more copies to | address 
—-— a READER'S DIGEST 3.00 
> — ure Same—-2 years or two 1 yr. subs 
Interpreter of the Great Outdoors FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 7.00 hth elim shapes 5 00 
a, ae —e 15.00 SATURDAY EVENING POST 10.00 
NATURE MAGAZINE interprets the outdoors as does no other by “ ye Same—3 years 
publication, It makes the realm of HIKRDS, ANIMAITI and PLANT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 5.50 Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 11.00 : 
LIFE alive, real, appealing. It stimulates a realization and joy of This special offer is for Students, 
the wonders and natural beauties that surround ou. It tell f HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN (10 9 Oo Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
mounteina to elimb, of tripe to take, of birds and animals to know Te Schools and Libranes aha eee 12.00 
and invites you to witness the endless procession of Nature happenings HOLIDAY 8 00 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
Special otter for Students HOOL MUSICIAN (1I¢ 
A Magazine for the Whele Family Schools, Libraries, and Teachers s¢ - 7 om. 3.50 
only, U.S. and Canada SCIENCE DIGEST 5.00 
y tENTIFI A Ri 
NATURE MAGAZINE never of + i. it » more than a magazine 9 months oad Ap mys 9.00 
it ie an eneyelopedia of informatio: presented as attractively as HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 12 nos.) ¥ 7.50 Teachers’ Edition (30 nos.) 
fietion and illustrated so aptly as to make readers almost eye witnesses HUMPTY-DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE Students’ Edition (30 nos.) 
f Nature's events. Ideal for gift purposes 10 tes 6.00 TiIME—-Weekly Newsmagazine 10.50 
Children’s Digest i To Educitors, Clergymen 
. Teache Se = 3.25 IDEALS (‘Paper Cover) ‘6 Books) 12.00 TODAY'S HEALTH 5.00 
Il year $4.00 Teachers, Schools, Libraries $3.25 THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nes 9:00 TOWN JOURNAL See Pathlindes 
American Childhood, ea. | yr UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 250 
Children’s Activities, ea. | yr U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 800 
¥ Children’s Digest, es. | yr WEE WISDOM For Boys and Girls 400 
with Highlights for Children, ea WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOM 
lyr ICS (10 nos.) (To trade only) 8.00 
eeriacie Ouvet a with Je. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. 875 WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 6.00 


~ And more and more 10 to 17 year old girls are 
turning te The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine... with 
the epprove!l of their parents ot tre recommenda. 
tien of teachers and librarians 








Tue INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansvute, N. Y 



































Each month's issue is crammed with the helpful, whele- 
some entertaining reading every girl looks forward te “ s | 
© STORIES = goon’ went fo mins for it's, specially edited end | Please enter my order for the following magazines: IN9SS i 
“ or en or J “ 
© SERIALS of the U.S.A , Name of Magatine Years New or | Renewal Amount I 
© CAREERS THE AMERICAN GIRL | 
@ PATTERNS 24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $5.00 i | i 
@ SPORTS 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR ) ONLY $3.00 i | | 
@ CRAFTS PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOR ALL GIRLS ! l 
< | ! | | | | 
: | ! r 
include my subscription to The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, starting with 

GOOD READING FOR BOYS BEGINS WITH BOYS’ LIFE .... i . ; , One Year $5 twe ¥ 9 ! 
America’s finest magazine for all boys. t -_ ee ten we Years § ! 
BOYS’ LIFE offers carefully selected, wholesome read- i This order totals $ 
ing for all boys-817. Adventure packed fiction, { i 
feature articles on the outdoors, sports, nature, crafts, i Enclosed is $ payment in full Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. ' 

hobbies, and a l2-page color supplement. Over | 
1,250,000 subscribers. NAME ! 
: Published by the Boy Scouts of America. | ! 
BOYS’ LIFE BELONGS ON YOUR READING LIST POR ALL BOYS St. or B.D ! 
12 Issues $3.00 24 issues $5.00 36 issues $6.00 Post Office ! 
it ye (2 yrs.) (3 yrs.) and Zone State I 
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New England 


Continued m page 105 
of assemblies, or the president of the that area? Which sections or states 
P.T.A. to use during one of their had the most appeal? Why? Did some 
meetings? This will give the children hildren lose interest anywhere? What 
a chance to be both creative and did you do? 
selective at the same time 2. Do they have a better under 
2. Of course, there's always open standing of what may lead to friction 
house. For a variation, admit the visi nd bitterness between groups and 
tors by issuing tickets for a special at reas? 
traction: industrial and products ex ). Is there a greater appreciation 
hibit, vacation § attractions summer for the many contributions by New 
and winter sports, important people Englanders to the progress and cul 


“looking back” on colonial days, and ture of our country 

so on. Once inside, the visitors will t. Are they over the impression 

probably see everything, but the spe that New England is just a quaint, 

cial admission will stimulate the chi historical area still living in the past? 

dren to make each section as exciting Were al! the other false impressions 

as possible, and thus arouse the vis brougnt to light and corrected? 

tors cumnosity ) After reviewing the original 
3. Invite the local press to see what oals, have all points applic able to 

has been done. They may be glad to the area been covered? 

use a picture showing “what's new 6. Did you give the pupils time to 

in your classroom discuss and evaluate this experience? 
+t. Plan a two-scene Thanksgiving 7. Have you, as the teacher, made 


*Then ind “Now.” 


write suitable dialogue that wo 


( hildren could note 
ild not prove the 


which would help you to im 
eflectivens of a similar 


only give an indication of their newly activity? 


acquired knowledge but in under 


\-V SUGGESTIONS 


standing of the meaning behind eacl 
celebration ly n Pioneer The hilmstrips 
5. Set up an art show in the ha color Kye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
display cases and exhibit art work that tist Ave., Lone Island City 1, N.Y 
was done to illustrate wrs¢ mpha ‘ By fon Tea Pa ) / he ( hildren ot 
some part of the study. Be sure ther Karly America lilmstrip, color 
are scenes of “inland livin too Youn America Films, Inc., 18 E 
even though the coast may have a tist St.. New York 
great attraction Captain John Smith; Ethan Allen; 
6. Be generous—offer to show a film Paul Revere Children's Stories of 
or filmstrip of their own choosing to Famous Americans filmstrips, col- 
another class. Post a list first or), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Wilmette Ave., Wil- 


FINAL EVALUATION a 
1. Now what impressions do yout Clara Barton, the Angel of the Batile- 
pupils have? Are they eager to visit held; Louisa May Alcott, “Famous 
New England, or to know people from Continued on page 108 









SEND FOR 
NEW easy-to-use 
Stik-tack 


miracle dises 


@ delicately tinted, easier 16 







a _@ 
this folder oy 7 
8 é 
tik-tack \\ 
miracle discs \ 


} 











ee 





mire 












m 
stick to any surface, 





see and use 


@ stick to blackboards, glass, 
wood, tile 


Pr the fingers 
n 








will @ eliminate tack and tape 


damage 


@ in two handy sizes for all 
kinds of pin-ups 


order from your school supplier or from 


@ adhesive on both sides, use 
1299 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass 
packs of Stik-tacks, 326 discs 


over and over 


still only $100 


Please send 
per pack, 1.00 each. 


Nome 
. 
Street for 328 discs 
four folders) 
Cary Zone State * in Conada distributed by REEVES & 
School SONS (Canada) Ltd. Toronta 10 








“Happy Detiars” te Arizens 
Mrs. Elizabeth 1. Allen, Mammoth 
I can t exaggerate the gratitude 
1 feel toward yout company 
which for a comparatively small 
premium sends benefits starting 
with the first day of itiness. Your 
check literally flew to me 


“Happy Dotiars” te New York 
Miss Mary M. Govier, ithaca 
Now that | have needed the 
assistance of the insurance, | 
appreciated the arrival of check 

by aur mati 


Happy Doltary te Massachusetts 
Miss Alico Carbonneau, Southwick 
TCU is more than generous 

| filed a claim for surgeon s fee, 
fo confinement, bul received a 
check including an amount for 
How fast they fly to you from T.C.U. when you are the chert time | wes confined 
disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine 


For more than SO years teachers in every state and in 
a true friend in time of need 


"Happy Dellars” te aot 
Mis. francer Gowlen, Chicage 
Canada have found T.C.1 
Three generations of teachers know from personal expe- 
rience whet we mean when we say “Happy Dollars.” You 
see, 1.C.U, provides 10-Way Protection exclusively for 
teachers at a cosi of less than a nickel a day, 


I've never in my life received 
such prompt payment of @ 
claim! Thank you 


“Happy Dollars’ te Washingtos 
Mr. Lee W Clarkson, Richiand 
"Your prompt check by airmail 
The coupon below is our Only ‘Agent’’ is greatly appreciated. You were 

very gererows with my claim 
That means when you mail us the coupon, we simply That 10 percent increase made 
send you the facts and let you decide. You will never be a believer of me to continue 
paying my annual premium in 
advance. T.C.U. 6 less expen 
sive and bette Coverage than 
any other insurance we can get 
here in the West.”’ 


bothered with any phone calls or personal solicitations 

Figure it out for yourself and you will agree that 
r.C.U. must have more to offer you in protection, in 
fairness of settlement of claims and in speed of getting 


those “Happy Dollars” to you in time of need Happy Dollars” te Wyoming 
No wonder so many teachers say the safest and best Mrs. Christine Cassill, Lystte 


place for any teacher to be is “under the T.C,U, Umbrella.” | am so gratetul because | ow 
a member of such a worthwhd 


Organization 





Less Than a Nickel a Day Keeps You 
in this “Happy Dollar’’ Picture! 


Think of it! While your dollars are buying less of most things, your T.C.U 
more protection for your money than ever before. And these “Happy Dollars” reach T.C.U 
faster air mail, 





Policy is. giving 
policyholders quicker than ever—because every claim check is sent by today’s 
For your own peace of mind, for the protection of your hard earned savings, you ought 
today to make sure that you, (oo, will have “Happy Dollars” coming your way in time 
The coupon brings you all the facts quickly and without any obligation 
Umbrella? Mail 


of need 
Why not join the “Happy Dollars” group of Teachers under the T.C.t 
the coupon today, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
129 T.C.U. Building 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


INFORMATION 
COUPON 





Te The T.C.U,129 T.C.uU Bidg 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


Without any obligation, please mail me complete information 


| Tey | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| about “Happy Dollars” from 1.C.U 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


10-Way Protection 


Name 


TCU. advertising 
hos appeored in The 


Addrew 


Instructor every yeor 


for the post 42 years 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


Man crm ee me me ae ee ee 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 


the coupons for the items 


(Copied coupons ; 
acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance » Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 


you want 
are mot 





Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


A. M. PALMER COMPANY Please send me @ copy of CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY 
Way | enclose 26¢. Grade desired Send FREE catalog and literature 
on both Maenvecript end Cursive Writing 
ins. 432 
Name Grade 
Sires? of 2.0 Schoo 
City ; Zone State 9-55 


OPEC ES OREEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOOEEEEEEESESESEEEEES 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


}) | enclose 25¢. Please send illustrated les 


son on: f Public School Music Beginners Public School Music Supervisor's 
) Piano [Teacher's Normal Course Piano (Student's Course Ear Training and 
Sight Singing History end Analysis of Music Choral Conducting. Send booklet also 
ins. 156 
Neme 
Siveet or 2.0 
City County State 9-55 


TIIIII I iii t iii iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiriiiiiiiiiy 
CLARK ART SERVICE. Pieese send me your big AUTUMN INTRODUCTORY PACKET OF 


SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Creative idea Pie ‘ Teaching Art in Kindergarten and Pr 
mary Grades. (See Page 14 | enclose $1 00 
Ins. 242 
Name Grede 
Street of A.D. .. ; seece es No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


SESS SESS E SHEESH ESSE SEES EEESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEECEEOEEOEEE 
STRATHMORE CO Pigase send me the four MAGIC SLATE Activities: ABC's the Magic 
Wey, First PLANE Ride, First FISHING Trip, Dey af the CIRCUS (20 Pages 96% 


a 
Story large Magic Slate in cover and Activities) eat 25¢ each or 4 for $1 (the 
minimum). Send postpaid. Satisfaction is qgueranteed. (See ad in Back Inside Cover.) 
Ins. 282 
Name Grade 
Sireet of &.0 ; No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me y TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dart paper @ « O° with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bear ng pupils 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope bound edges brass corners Ful y 
described in advertisement on Page 93. [1 | enclose $! 00 
Ins. 237 
Name Grade 
. of £.0 
City Zone State 9-55 


SESS EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEHESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEOEE 


BOUCATIONMAL MUSIC MAGAZINE | enclose $1.00 for @ year's subscription, including 
the special grade schoo! inserts covering Rhythmic Activities, Singing Aids, Seasonal 
Action Songs, eed Activity Tunes. (See ad pege 117.) 
Ins. 534 
Name 
+. of RD 
City Zone State 9-55 


PACK-O-PUN Please send me @ year's subscription (10 issues) for PACK-O-FUN, Scrap 
crate Activities tor Teachers and Pupils, described on Page 10 | enclose $1.50 
ins. 427 
Name Grade 
Sireet of &.0 No. Pupils 
City peerccccccecococes Zone State 9-65 








ARITHMETIC 
FLASH CARDS 


Handy Action Cards - Punched and Ringed 
Designed for Easy Use in the Classroom 


the handles! Flach Cards you've ever weed. Ali cards are punched and nagee 
You can wee the entire set or as few #6 you may want af @ time or 
eave in reassembling after using one family, the cards are numbered and the punch holes align 
only in the correct position he Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 
100 single problems with the answer on the beck The Division Set includes 90 cards You 
show the anewer by merely lifting the card 
The numbers are printed in large, legible type Symbols ere used to avoid contusion The 
arithmetic fects are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully determined by 
tests. The fects may be broken down into any family for practice 
Bach of the four Hach-card svete le distinctive in color to facilitate reference. 
In handy-site manila envelopes with clasp fastener for easy storing 


Each Set $1.50 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., vansverste, ». ¥. 


Brand new 
for your convenience 


Sets are packaged 
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Back to School with Science 
(Continued from page 104) 


case, here’s a safe and simple way to 
demonstrate the chemical action that 
goes on when a common type of fire 


used. Th 


extin 


extinguisher is type is called 
Ful her 
large alass jar, 


and a few table 


the soda-at id fire 
You will 
candle, 


need a 
some vinegar 
poons of bicarbonate of soda. 

With a lighted warm the 
hottom of the candle. Then stick the 
candle against the bottom of the jar 
Sprinkle the 


and 


match 


bicarbonate 
light the 


soda into 


the jar then candle 











r and behold 
the seething and bubbling that ensues 
Behold, furthermore, that the 
flame flickers and dies. The 


d bicarbonate reacted to form 


Pour a half cup of vinega 


candle 
vinegar 
h ive 
is carbon dioxide which rises ind 
urrounds the flame pushing away the 


air. No air, no. fire Ihe fire ex 


tinguisher that your custodian will 
demonstrate is much bigger, of course, 
ind it use ulphuri acid in place of 
the vinegar, but its chemical action ts 


the same 
Spe aking of 
good 


tion 


custodians, this is a 


time to establish peaceful rela 


between these harried gentle 


men and your youngsters. Why not 
nvite your custodian to give an in- 
formal chat on his routines and their 
reasons A discussion of dropped 


wverflowing fountain 
thoughts of 
And 


reasonable 


banana peels and 
lead to 
citizen hip 


science 


children 


po tr can 
| we il J 
and 


can be al tonishinely 


co-operative at times, especially when 


they understand the whys and where 
fores of 


safety and cleanliness in the 


buildings 


New England 
Continued from page 107) 


American Women filmstrips, col- 
or Eye Gate House, Inc 
( mial Life in New England (film, 
and black and white 
net Films, Coronet Bldg 
Connecticut River 
himstrip), Life 
Rockefeller Plaza, 


color , Coro- 
Chicago | 
Herit- 
Film- 
New 


America s 
age Series’ 
Strips, 9 
York 20 

Cradle of an 
filmstrip 


{merican Industry, The 
Produc- 
York 17 
England 


America” 


color Filmfax 

10 BE. 43rd St., New 

Establishment of the Neu 
( lonies, The, 
filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc 


tions 


‘Colonial 


Geography of New England (film, 
color, and black and white), Coro- 
net Films 

How Colonial America Began (film- 
strips, color McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film De pt., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36 


Indian Corn; Indian Tools; The Pi- 


onecer Five R om Early Ameri an 
Series filmstrips), Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 


Los Angeles 5 
(Continued on page 111) 


JUDY 


COMPANY 


Minneapolis |, Minn, 


Make your visual 

presentations unique 
and highly 

personalized with 





Pre-fabricated, easy to assemble 
»arts including easel make a 
toe toma professional flannel 
board at low cost. Removable 
high grade flannel covers can be 
easily changed 

The covers are drawn over dur- 
able fiber board framed by %4” 
rounded tubular steel corners and 
inserted dowels for rigid support. 
Drawstrings and steel spring 
fasteners hold the unit securely. 
This sturdy yet lightweight Flan- 
O- Mat provides indispensable and 
versatile displays for whatever 
your needs may be. 
30"x4. ... ship. wt. 7 Ibs...... $8.95 
36”x48”"....ship. wt. 8 Ibs... . $11.50 


OTHER FLANNEL BOARD MATERIAL 


STICK-O-MAT BOARDS 
Ready made boards of flannel 
mounted on hardboard with separate 
wire folding easel 
18°x24"... . ship. wt. 5 Ibs. .... 
24°36"... . ship. wt. 7 Ibs. 


ALPHASETS 
Die cut letters and numbers with 
velour back for adhesion to flannel 
boards. 
No. 1—192 1%" high Capitels, lower 
case letters, numbers, ship. wt. 2 Ibs. 
$3.00 


No. 3 CN— 100 Capitals and numbers 3” 
high, ship. wt. 2 Ibs ........... $3.00 
No. 3 1c—120 lower case letters —com- 
panion set to Alphaset No. 3 CN, ship. 
RD wabhdeis eishss v3 .. $3.00 


VELOUR SHEETS 


10 sheets, plein. .10"x13"...... 


10 sheets, self sticking. 10”x 10”. 2.50 


Other JUDY MATERIALS that give 
you 


more time for better 


In Language Arts 
Judy Puzzles 
Judy See-Quees 
Judy Match-ettes 
Judy Story Sets 
Judy Alphasets 


In Arithmetic 
Judy Clock 
Judy Number-ite 
Judy Counting Meter 
Judy Count Ten Boards 
Judy Work Boards 10-20-100 
Judy Slide Boards 10-20 
Judy Number Jumble 
Judy Place Vaive Boards 


teaching 


Write today for 
CATALOG OF 


MATERIALS 
THE 


310 N. 2nd St, 



























































r - ! 
A : ~ — | 
NEW 1 - TS | 
et Te A 
Kh) thmie experiences are more vital when children express 
I ILM themselves on instruments. Here are the best of inexpensive 
instruments for your classroom, 
You know the importance ol 
good nutrition, but can you put the ; heyy cts of che lated ro 
story across to the children in your Seen DRGSED doe pt em rcs 
. : with a streamlined jingle cut-out of onginal 
class? Bi | Better Breakfast Put - tesig sturdy maple shel genuine calf 
pet Show, ad 1b ith color and 4 wr ape wes — mene O= 
sound film, will give you the assist * 
ance you need—in all grades from hs 81 DEEP RHYTHM HAND DRUM. Com 
kindergarten through fourth grade os plete with Lando and matiet - _ 78 
This film is an exact recordin hy she shell — ps 
j ud attached with d ch sted 
of the live show which thrilled and n3 ¢ weene, eohavienl divels eve anvend 
instructed 125,000 children in 150 | “ 780 SNARE DRUM. 1° « 12" woo for snare efleet. Can duplicate all effects of a 
New York City elementary school ° SS eed een ee cee ae 
You can get the details on how t w t : fs. Combination 
: ‘ ra Me ermite use of t ' 
make it available to your classes by ‘ Femcsiain Git Gall S 
writing the Educational Director pues $8.00 
netitute. In 55 South 
‘ ereal Institute, In I ) u 190 TRIANGLE, O°, oo ee 
aSall Street, ( hiv ivo 3 Il! no mylete with beater Ea $1.25 
17 . TRIANGLE, 5° with beat aS 
2 "7 OPABNA, 7° Oe slity bease with hed wood 
| handles. Pe 2.00 
SPEC] A] st cveapal ‘STRIKER 
& 4X ARL A 
“CY ‘ T ’ ig ; erck — 
ASSI( N\ I: N [ 0 a an , ” eo aren a 
FL i 4i ; . 
; ! 
' 
| ae 
Your fellow teachers are askin f 
for ideas about gifts children can STRIKE UP THAT 
make to take home to parents and ' 
Day, Father’s Day, and other o« 
casions If you have a new idea oO 
or have successfully adapted the noose from these well-balanced sets of 
rhythm band instruments now carrying spe- 
making of a well-known gift item : . 
hild : cial school prices. Order a set today. Inetru- 
to your cnik ren's needs, sen us ments are also available individually : 
a brief explanation and include | 
samples or photographs , 35 INSTRUMENT OUTFIT NO. 30 
4 No. 108 Triangles with beaters $1.24 ; ” ; 
4 No. 44 Wriat bells ‘ rv 4 ’ 
“ue ene ene ‘Ub 10 Jing ticks ‘ 4“ 100 
a: FE FE 12 Pau No. 38 Rhythm 7. Bm I 
1 No. 656 Tam! os ‘ } 
1 Paw No 117 Cymbals ‘ . oo 
EMB AUTOHARPS | Mo. 91 Heed Dram ! : 
Fl N FARE CONTEST Just press the prepared chord bars, and pluck retat ¥ 
al ve 5.00 
the strings for harmonic accompaniment to sing- ' SCHOOL PRICE 682.60 
, ing. Ideal where there is no piano or pianist, " 
if you attended a spring con- ‘q easy and interesting for children to play. Three 
vention and received one of S| exceptional buys to choose from: 20 INSTRUMENT OUTFIT NO. 22 
the Instructor Fun Fare Book- ' an J No. 17 Triangles with Beat @ % ' 
b chorda. chromatic 2N iu 1 Helle ' 
lets, youll remember the car- ‘SPECIAL ‘Schoot PRICE $15.60 | No. 10 Jingle Stick ‘ 

. > ore” 2 ive A ’ ehromat 1 No 656 Tam r ' 
toon contest. - res the — ; SPECIAL ‘scHooe onic’ $22 80 Hi 4>4n7~ . 
winnin a ine, and the A—1 repared chords, chromat | 1 No. 44 Writ B Wi ‘ ‘ 

9« & sag ' na ‘SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE $33.20 S & Pair No. 22 Mhythm St Ww 6 | 
$25.00 goes to Sara E. First, i Neo 61 Hand Drum 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. AUTONARP BOOKS | Teachers Ma 
AL TOHARI ‘ MPANIMENT rO PAVORIT 





HARMONY FUN WITH THE AUTOHARP SCHOOL PRICE $12.25 


Krone $1 





ir 
1| | | MELODY INSTRUMENTS ee ; 
THE TONETTE a 
f° J Whatever you need to make music hi} 
“ f fun E. M. B. offers on approval: ' 
¥ if CHILDREN'S OPERETTAS — I . 
yo | fe, THE SONG FLUTE Price operettes Jor 
r ae . + gee + ogg Pine CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS eperate ort ; 
tame ° ’ ‘ ayer lectiona { lary ‘ ' 
To, . WORKBOOKS The « workbooks of ' 
soe every grade leve ' lamentale o 
Gust EVERYTHING AVAILABLE on APPROVAL - 
wr acetesy Tell ue about your grou - “i we w , 
’ rn ‘ ' 
material on approve ’ Loepet ’ mtage Also « s 
for ¥ new 1955-1066 Ff mB IDE, the moat ‘ 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


ating A achod materiale pulduhed 
“But you said the water fountain 





was only for drinking!” 30 E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE INSTRUCTOR Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas + Text books sd \\!erature + Band and 

orchestra music + instrumental soto and ensemble music « | )s\rumental methods « A 

| complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for ever, (a .¢ of muse education. 
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Aelfful may Materials 


and CLIP SEPARATEL 

the coupons for the items 

you want. (Copied — 
are mot seceptable) d 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Daneville, N.Y 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Service, 





Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


FHSS EREOS SESE EESES ESSE EESESESEESSEEEEEEEEEEESESESEEESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEHEEEREES 


STAMDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY. Piesse send me, for free ten-day 


inspection, @ cor 


of THINGS TO MAKE AND DO, described on Page 121. (Offer good only in VU. $.) 
. ins. 460 
Neme Grade 
Street of £.0 School 
City Zone State 9-55 


SESS SESS SSESS ESSE SESE SESE SSSEESEEESEHESEHEEHESEEEEEEESESESEEEEEEOEOCOCES 


MATIONMAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 9906 Please send me copies of “ideas for 
Sewing with Cotton Begs containing Simplicity fashions, giff suggestions, and home 
jecorating ‘dear Excellent guide for class projects. Limit 25 per class 
Ins. 71 
Name Grade 
direst of 2.0 School 
ity pecesces Zone State 9-55 


Please send complete formation on Steps to Mastery of 


SDUCATIONMAL SERVICE, INC 


Words, @ plan to prevent poor reading and spelling, ' pupils of the lower grade level 
ns. 309 
Neme Grade 
Street of &.9 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me Cram's Classroom Classics Volume 5, 


Neo 2 Teaching in a Divided World,”’ by J. Hartt Walsh, Ph. O., Dean, College of Educe- 
tion, Butler University; () Wiwstrated literature on new colored Desk Outline Maps 
ins. 124 
Neme Grade 
DePOGD GP Bue 60606 60 00660606 006 0b rhe 60 bb ebb Ol bec ceb cote ceoeeesocee No. Pupils ..... 
ty ‘ Zone Stete 9-55 


eT riiiriiiiriitt tii iii itt 
MARSH 77 PELT POINT PEN. Please send me « copy of ‘ARTMAGIC"™ Drawing and Let- 


tering Course, wsing the Marsh ‘'77 colorful bookie! which suggests 100 uses for teach 
ors, incl. Plash Cards, Posters, Viewal Aids. Explains taster lettering, basic strokes, colors 
Shows how to hawe fun with your “'77'' Pen 
Ins. 510 
Neme Grade 
Siveet or &.0 No. Pupils 
ity eases Zone State 9-55 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESESESESSSSESESESSSSESSESEEESESESESESESESESEEESESESESEEEECEESE 


GENERAL MOTORS 


tary end junior high school gredes for use in my 


Please send me the new ‘Automobile Story’’ Kit for upper elemen- 
grade) class in 


lewblect|, as described in your ad on Pages 76 and 77 
ns. 294 
Neme Grade 
$choo School Address sees 
ity Zone State 9-55 


SPSS SO SESS S SESS HSESSSEEESEESHEESESEETESEEHESESEEEESE SESE EEEEEEOCOCECEE 


MINNESOTA MINING & MPG. CO. Piessre send me @ copy of your new booklet ‘Tepe 
Recording in the Elementary Classroom 
ins. 239 
Name Grade 
Siveet or 6.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIV., C. G. COMM, LTD., Dept. 151. Please send me your FREE 
older describing the Song Flute and Song Flute teaching materia 


ins. 247 
Name Grade 
bivreet or &.0 
Ge... ndbda cede cde bee edeeoeses eed esbencess County State «+ 955 


Please send 


ins, 535 


THE JOSEPH DIZON CRUCIBLE CO., Schoo! Bureeu, Pencil Seles Division 


me complete intormetion on the Dison School line of pencils 


Neme Grade 
direst of &.0 
City Zone Stete ... 9-55 
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Andre-Jean of France 
(Continued from page 103) 


We got onto a bus and rode down André-Jean ju ped up and down at 
the Champs Elysées, which is a very east ten times, he was so happy 
beautiful and very wide avenue. Get- You can pick out a thousand francs 
ting off at the Place de la Concorde, worth of stamps André-Jean,” I said 
we walked along the Seine River, This will be your birthday present 
which winds through Paris for next week \ thousand francs 

4 few minutes later we entered the is about $3 
Tuilerie Gardens André-Jean and André-Jean specializes in French 


rented a toy sailboat colonial lamps, and the ugl he wanted 


finally 


Robert each 


[here was a breeze blowing, and the every stamp in the market, he 


mats moved quickly Robert's boat picked out three different sets for 
was faster than André Je ins when his new collection. One set of eight 
they raced stamps, from the Cameroons, com- 
The Tuilerie Garde ere once up memorated the great writers of France 
on a time a playground for the kings men like Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Racine 
and queens of France and all their and Moliére. The second set had pi 


noblemen. The gardens are directly in tures of different sports all over the 
tf the beautiful | tivre Pa world Robert liked this set the best 
loday the palace contains one of the Ihe third set of stamps had pictures 
finest public art galleries in the world f African hunters on it 
ind the wardens are d by all the tefore we took the bus home, the 
chi dren of Pari not just the sOrls and two boys rode ona donke vin the park 
daughters of the kin of France along the ( hamps Elysées 
Neither Andre Je im no;r Robert was It Was almost Six o clock and time 
ivi a watch the fternoon | 1» to go home When we walked imto the 
with them in the parks, but on the dot little apartment, there was just tim: 
of four o'clock they ime to me and to wash up and do a little homework 
said, “It's time for woiiter Gotter for the next day. before dinner 
to a boy or a girl in a park in Pari Next Thursday, André-]Jean thought 
means a snack at four o'clock. Usually he and Robert would enjoy goimg to 
its a sugar bun or a piece of choco one of the many puppet shows in the 
late, along with a banana or an appl parks Before going to bed that night 
I gave the boys some money and they André-Jean whispered in my ear 
ran to stand in the line which wa Thank you for the stamps Robert 
quickly forming beside the gofiter whispered Thank you for the wonder 
stall. They came back with something ful afternoon 
to eat for themselves and a fat yellow EDITORIAL Norte André-Jear ind 
banana for me. For a while we sat and Robert are two real French boys. If you 
want to know wre about them, or if 


watched the sailboats skim across the 


about the story, you 
suthor. He will answer 
Address your 
Buckley, it 
Dansville, N.Y 


addressed en 


you have que stions 
pond may write to the 

On the way home we'll stop at th as many letters as he can 
I said André-Jean, letter to: Mr. Peter 


ire of THe INSTRUC TOR, 
you some stamps for Ey 


stamp market,” 
“and I'll buy 


album.” 10] 


lose “a tamped elf 
your new 









THE NEWEST LINE OF 


DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
LIQUID $3.00 EACH ~ GELATIN $2,00 EACH 


Typical teacher commants heard af the recent NEA Convention in Chicago They re wonderful! 
| could not do without them Gel-Sten books ere the best I've seen 





WHY? Beceuse they were written and approved by elementary teachers. Because they ere so N EW 
with modern exciting pictures and correct manuscript lettering. Because the pre-reading, reading 

seat work, numbers, maps, and social study books are just the supplementary meterial teachers (and 

pupils) need Because the art books will encourage and stimulate original creative talent 

YOU'RE IN A BIG HURRY FOR WORKBOOKS? O. K.! Check the ones you want cut out this ad — 

fill in the coupon mail with your check inc uding extra to cover postage (we will refund any over 

peyment) 


WE WON'T SLEEP TILL YOUR ORDER 1S SHIPPED! 





Name of Book Description Grade 
KINDERGARTEN FUN Outline pietures of animals in } rous costume ” 
ART DECORATIONS Large out pictures for decorating and posters x-3 
BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR priat ' lecoration for ea month All 
SEASONS AND HOLIDAYS Attractive pictures for ‘ al art, craft work a 

Large cutl pict ‘ ring ut al 
{ANT ALPHAGET BOOK Jumbo pietur : king «tz ters for very young 1 
READINESS Farliest training i re-reading ial 1 
N DO IT, PART 1 Lik A J ‘ mn, Separs 1 
N DOO IT, PART 2 s thos A ‘ ‘ Seg ' ‘ | 
RIMER, PART 1 ter amily ‘ f " : 4 
RIMER. PART 2 ' toys, 4 Color, cut) pe atet 1 
} SEATWORK A I ' ir we : 4 
ATWORK 6 ‘ ni “ . tra ittons 4 
SEATWORK © i red « ‘ s & tures 4 
} PHONICS, BOOK 1 I ing , { hg 12 
PHONICS, BOOK I ning ant ' 1-2 
SEATWORK SAagewss ! pet nt ree “ ving pF . 1-2 
NG UNIT, PART ( ' at pant raw mn @ rs 1 
NG UNIT, PART ; Read and art aod on « . holidays 7 
UMBERS. BOOK 1 ‘ 1.10 ra pre « 1 
UMBERS. BOOK 2 Practical pr asy add snd . a 2 
HEALTH DAYS Health ha sug > large pictures and vores 1-2 
A fine vocabulary er with pictur tort 1.3 
mars is. 5 ) wp & ge mak Conti it t al 
) music sTERS ! ank w ‘ aff uch pag All 
ROMANTIC MISSION LANDS, PART 1 } nding of Ca a Cat Missions Stories 3-5 
[) ROMANTIC MISSION LANDS, PART 2 ‘ t ation Part 1 wit eget rea, maps 34 
Name 
Address 
City State 
C) Liquid [) Gelatin Amount Enclosed $ 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO.INC 


ILLINOIS 


BROOKFIELD 








y) 


Pencils-like children- |: 


—<—_Beeetieestetamenone 


rh 
Aas 
are different 





DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%:” diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 


black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick 


sturdy soft writing lead. 


LADDIE #304, "%” diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 

Intermediate size for easy transi 


tion from beginner to more ad- 


vanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 


standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 


ing ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are 


nated under supervision of expert 


origi 


teachers of handwriting and have 
LEADF AST® construc- 


spe ‘ ial 


tion. 


For complete information on the Dixon 
Schoo! line, write 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 1388 N®@2 





oor 


Leadfast “A2*. 
aout 


Schoo! Bureau, Pencil Sales Division — 229-J-9 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 





Continued ’ page 108 
| ’ Neu Er Northeast 
er Lnited State himstrips col- 
~ ety for Visua Education, 
In 15 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi 
cago 14. 
bstertowr film Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine 
VWakir Shoe Americans at Work” 
filmstrip Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Ine 
Milk Standish American Folk 
Hero« himstrip, color), Eneyelo 
paedia Britannica Film In 
Vi ky ind 1 R nal Study 
filmstrips, color), Eye Gate House, 
Ir 
\ England I hermer \mericans 
at Work himstrip Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica I In 
\ England State The Story of 
America filmstrip Eye Gate 
House, Inc 
Vew kr inmd St The How Co 
onial America Began hilmstrip, 
or MeGir iw-Hlill Book Co., 
lext-Film Dept 
\ theastert State The Regional 
Geography — The L'nited States 
hlmstrip Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, In 
| Our New England St films, col- | 
or, and black and whit I ncyclo- 





New England 


paedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Plymouth Gil Children of Early 
America filmmsts p color), Young 
America Films, Ine 

Puritan Fan { karly New England 
film, color, and black and white), 


Coronet Films 


Rise of Democracy in Ne kEneland, 
The Man Learns to Crovern Him 
elf himstrip, color Eye Gate 
House, In 

Shy Fishu Americans at Work” 
himstriy Encyclopaed i britan- 
nica Film Lin 

Story of Communication The (film- 
strips color Kye Gate House, Ine. 
EDITORIAL NOTE We believe you and 

our pupils will enjoy reading the fol- 
lowing account of how one boy applied 
the Indians’ advice to the colonists to 

h everyday problems 





The Indians 
Were Right! 


JAMES WITTER 


A TRLE INCIDENT 
W & Live on a farm, and the only 
way | Can Carn ny Own mon- 
ey is to have a farm project My 
dad gave me five acres of land, 
ind permission to use his equip- 
ment and seed 
Everything was fine until I real- 
| ized I didn’t have enough money 
saved to buy commercial fertilizer 
Dad said that was my problem; 
fertilizer had not been included in 
our agreement 


1 could plant without fertilizing 
the 


due to crop 


ground was in good 


rotation I 


because 

condition 
could buy fertilizer with the money 
| had, and use it as far as it would 


I could try to find a substitute 


fertilizer There must be cheaper 
ertilizers than Dad used But 
what could they be? It was then 


that I thought of the first settlers 
and how the Indians taught them 


Continued on page 114) 








From STEER 1 STEAK 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Your favorite backyard cook gets a lot of help from American indusiry 


| in the preparation of a juicy broiled steak! All over the country, 


hundreds of specialists . . 


tion... 


When beef cattle have attained proper 


weight on pasture or open range, they may 





be shipped by rail to farmers who “finish” 
them for market. Much of the feed used 


to fatten them also moves by rail 


————— 


Properly graded meat is rushed to dis 


tributors or retailers in refrigerator cars. 
Cattl 
leather, oil 


and fertilizers 


also yield important by-products in 


chemicals pharmac euticals ° 


great ma 
eTving you speedily at a lower 
eneral tran portation. . 
to any taxpayer 


{ no expens 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, DO. C. 





| Repr 
| maile 
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transportation system The heart of that sy 
aveTage 


and doing 


. their labors linked by railroad transporta- 


team up to bring that steak to your table! 





After several months on the feed lots, the 


fat steers are ready for sale to the packing 
plants, Here they are slaughtered and pro 


cessed under the supervision of federal, 


tate, or local inspectors 





Modern refrigeration and transport assure 


us of an abundant variety of fresh meats at 
Meats sold at 
up to the 


your retail store 


food 


all times 
most rigorou 


handling standards in the world 


eusu4©re 


Making possible this efficient processing and rapid distribution is our 


the railroad 
form of 


stem | 


cost than any other 


over line built and maintained 





of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve 


will be 


you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 19, 


11 | 








Aefpful “leaching Materials 
POSER foe Yon 


and CLIP SEPARATE! 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance-—to Coupon 
NY. 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 





SETS SEES CHEESES SESE SESEESESESESESEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESESESEEES 


PERSOMAL PRODUCTS CORF., Box 5661-9 
Growing Up and Uting It booklets 





Piease send me tree new booklets 
Selly ead Mary and Kate Wondered 


booklets ‘How Shell | Teli My Daughter? 
Ins. 363 
Neme Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City lone State 9-5§ 
POCO COO OEEEERE EEE EE EEEEEEE OE EEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEE ESOS EEEOEOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEES 
DITTO, ine. Please send me {J laformation ebout the new Automatic Electric 0-11 Dupti 
cator; () The DITTO 0-10 Duplicator } Catalog of your 65 new Workbooks for reproduc 
tion of Direct (ti iquid) Process machines 
Ins. 15 
Neme Grade 
Street of BO No. Pupils 
City County State 9-55 





AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Piease Soft 
Drinks and the Gelanced Die, containing evidence thet soft drinks have @ place in good 
nutrition. (Semote copy free and after you heave seen it, if you can use, it, we can pro 
vide up te 20 without charge! 
ins. 272 
Neme 
Sireet or &.0 
City Zone State 9-55 


PICTURE PROGRESS. Piease send information ebout your new educational comic-type 
magetine at described in advertisement on Page § 
Ins. 63A 
Neme Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
F Zone State 9-55 


City 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Piease send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which itius 
trates and describes over 1600 teaching helps 
Ins. 35 
Neme Grade 
Street of A.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


Hai BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Piease send me the following units 


MILL CREEK SCHOOL SOLVES A PROBLEM 
MILL CREEK SCHOOL GOES INTERNATIONAL 
MILL CREEK EVALUATES CHILOREN'’S RESEARCH 
ns. 269 
Name 
st. of &.D 
City Zone State 9-556 


SESS SSSESSSE ESE SSSESSSSSSESSSSHESSESEEESEHEHEEEEESEH ESE SESES ESSE EEECESE 


8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Please send me copies of 
WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER with TEACHERS MANUAL copies of “JOHN. 
SON MAKES THE TEAM’ (fer Junior and Senior High), also with TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ins. 258 
Name Grade 
Street of £.0 No. Pupils 
Zone State 9-55 


City 


Please send catalogs of Music materials for the follow- 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU 


n@ grede levels: | lementary Junior High High 

ns. 536 

Name Grade ee 
Street or #0 No. Pupils 

City Zone State 9-55 


POSES SEE SEE SEES EE SEES SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
CATALOG | am es 





Ge.-$7 DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS. Pieere send me your NEW 
pecially interested in spirit (liquid) workbooks hectograph gelatin) workbooks 
[ ) gelatin duplicaters end supplies 
ins, 146 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
GW cocvccvececs Zone State 9-55 
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The Rise of a Nation 
Continued fr ym page 87) 


able to amend the Constitution as the 
need arises 
SOUTH 


us consider 


? 


carotina—Absolutely! Let 
at our next meeting how 


amendments should be added 

New jersey—Now if three fourths 
of the states ratify or accept the con- 
stitutional plans we have made here 
at this convention we shall be well 
on our way to becoming one of the 
greatest nations on earth 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—Before we 


adjourn let us bow our heads and pray 


that Cod will guide the American 
people in making a decision that will 
promote the welfare of our nation 

(Delegates bow their heads for a 
moment while the y. ora special choir. 
sing, “God of Our Father found 
The American Singer, Book 6, Ameri- 
can Book Co Bost n Mass.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON — I declare this 
meeting adjourned 

(Dele gate rise and exit in intor 


mal groups 


Promotions—Pro and Con 


Continued from page 24 
to work effectively and to achieve su 
cess commensurate with his ability. 
Double Promotion 

Double promotion occurs when a 
child is allowed to skip a grade or par- 
tial grads md thus nivances faster 
than one grade a year 

Doublk promotion may aid the ¢ hild 


ability to be placed 
Boredom and in- 
toll the 
regimented by 
the higher [QO 


of exces ptron il 
homoge rercnisiy 
take 


more 


difference their among 
ber wht T 


the 


vho are 


calendar. Those in 





en Crafts 


Cataloy Usting many attract 


ene Sade. Sehing baw on Free t 
teachers others |0c 





OP CRAFT CO 





SANDUSKY, OnIO 


bracket of over 120 sometimes profit 
from the opportunity to complete their 


elementary education at an earlier age 
ind move more quickly into high 
chool and college. It is very impor 
tant, however, to consider all-round 


any question of double 
An enriched program may 
better mental and 


than promotion 


maturity im 
promotion 

provide 
growth 


wn ial 

double 

Social Promotion 
One of the 


prac tices 18 sox ial 


experimental 
The pu- 
pil is placed with his age mates re- 
gardiess of his achievement. Seldom 
does he suffer the humiliation of being 
left bach 


more 
promotion 


While there is much to be said for 
considering the social question this 
form of progression is pr actically tan- 
tamount to A} per cent promotion 
by chronological age The school that 
embraces social promotion finds that 

lasses are almost ungraded-—so great 


s the span of abilities in a given group 


Promotion on a purely social basis 
leaves much to be desired Some dis- 
tricts provide for this by having a 


year in the primary and/ 
In other words, pro- 
with the 


catch all 
or middle grades 
automat 
a fixed grade, 


motion ts possi- 


bility of repeating usual- 


third, sixth 
The Primary Unit 


The primary-unit plan considers the 
first, and third grades as a 
block at the end of which the pupils 
Intermediate grades 
ire also organized as a 
econd three However, the 
plan is more prevalent with the young- 
er age 

This plan provides a more contin- 
uous learning process than the yearly 
grade-standard organization Fewer 
hildren need to repeat a grade if they 

Continued on page 113 


or both 


set ond 


ire reclassified 
sometimes 
year unit 


group 





SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3500 to $6750 
IN 12 STEPS 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
EXAMINERS 


FOR 


BOARD OF 
228 N 





—TEACH IN CHICAGO. 


! —ROOM 242 
LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS — 





SQUARE 
DANCE 
INSTRUCTIONAL 





RECORDS with calls and music 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, 

Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of teaching square 
dancing on these outstanding recordings. Students of all ages learn 
quickly by walking through the steps before dancing. The 
wonderfully clear instructions are presented in easy, progressive 
stages. Many thousands of teachers have had amazing success 

with these HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums — 


and the children love them! 





now used 
in over 
10,000 
schools 
throughout 
the U.S.! 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Squvore Dance Associates P.O. Box No. 642, Freeport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTMER albums. Please send me 


@ free descriptive folder 
NAME 

ADORESS 

city 


Cenedian Distributors 


Thomes Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, 


STATE 


Toronto 28, 


ZONE 





Ontario 
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ALL SCHOOLS, 


Attention | CLASSES AND 





New/sunsuine’s 1955 


T A Il SLI CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


- 


>. 


-< 





3 


O_O _ ee 


~*~ 


You'll see the smart new note 
in Christmas Cards... and you'll 
find a friendly, easy-working 
way to build BIG FUNDS when 
you plan your campaign to sell 
Sunshine’s beautiful TALL SLIM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sunshin« 

} cards are unique in the quality 

! appeal... lovely cards at as 

| tonishingly low prices. You'll 

$ reach your money goals quickly 

{ with Sunshine QUALITY Cards 

! They will ring up quicker sales 

} . and BIGGER PROFITS! 

( OTHER EXCLUSIVE 

SUNSHINE WINNERS 

‘ Here are some other winning 

{ profit-makers in the complete 

{ Sunshine line: Handsome NAME 


| IMPRINTED Cards, Religious 
$i Cards, Parchments, Children’ 
{‘ Cards and Books, Stationery, 
t Gift Wrappings and Novelties 
; 


, SEND NO MONEY! It costs your 
% group nothing to try. Just mail 
% the coupon—NOW—and we shall 
A send you the ready-to-work de 

", tails on the widely successful 
j Sunshine Fund-Raising Plan 


4, with samples on approval. 
! SUNSHINE’S FUND RAISING 


PLAN for Schools and Organiza 
tions is the most widely used 


{ plan of its type in the country 
} today! Your school group can 
! benefit too! 

‘ 


Mail Coupon TODAY 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 15-9 


Springfield 1, Mass Pasadena 1, Calif 
Send at once the complete details o r 
Sunshine Fund Raising Pilar sample 
approval, and FREE lilustrated Catalog 
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Promotions—Pro and Con 
Continu d from page 112) 


ire given a block of three years’ teach- 
ng betore reclassification, Generally, 
the same teacher stays with the class, 
favorable aspect if conditions are 
compatible on both sides. Above all, 
thre ionger pron on umt tends to 
ninimize grade placement 
roblems The 
proportion of nonpromotions at the 
end of the unit of three years tends 
to be rather laree, because third- or 
sixth-grade hurdles must be met. 
l'ransferring into, or out of, the unit is 


(>t cours th f ire | 


likely to be a difficulty. 
The Problems of Retardation 

One cannot ignore the problem of 
retardstion for it looms as the béte 
nowre ol the promotion question Be- 
cause boys grow and mature more 
slowly than do virls, acceleration fa- 
vors the femal pupil Studies show 
that one fifth of the elementary-age 
bovs are retarded at least one year 
while only a little over half that per- 
centage of girls are so categorized. 

Obviously, the highest occurrence 
of failures is in the primary grades, 
with the first grade furnishing the 
greatest number of repeaters, Reading 
is the chief hazard for the primary 
child, and reading and arithmetic are 
responsible for a large percentage of 
repeaters in the upper grades 

Nonpromotions result from various 
factors, such as the teacher's cstima 
tion of the pupil’s ability and perform 
ance, physic al stamina, social adjust 
ment, and standardized tests. Often, 
conduct and punctuality also affect the 
decision as to whether Johnny should 
pass 

Nonpromotion should never be held 

f fadure w not 

an incentive fer ter application to 
hoc lu yrh 

Several considerations are necessary 
in the case of doubtful promotions 
from the elementary school: Has the 
child achieved as much growth as the 
school can give him? Does the high 
chool make provision for slow learners 
and for children with reading handi 
caps? Will the child benefit more by 
going ahead with his social group than 
by staying in the same grade? 

' Every effort should be made to tet 
minate the slower learner's elementary 
six or cight grades by the 
or fourteen years ol 


schooling of 
time he is twelve 
age, so the secondary school will have 
i chance to give him some high school 
education before he reaches the mini- 


mum age for leaving school 
The Growing Edge 


There are sien on the educational 
horizon that cla 


largely governed by the element Of 


sification by grades, 


tine will evet tually d ippe ar Per- 
haps the “elevator” system of admit- 
ting pupils to a grade on a year-long 
basis will give way to an “escalator” 


yestern whereby the child progresses to 
' level when he has chies 
for it and, by th me token, steps off 
into a higher grace 


pared to do 


. d readiness 


vhenever he is pre- 


Before th entional plan 
of promotio dely acces ptable, the 
D phy relative to marking and 


rading, “1 ire tests and the hurdle 
* need to be stud- 
d in the hr of what is now known 
ibout how children learn 


The educational advancement from 
nursery school or kindergarten to adult 
life should be continuous progress 

kened somewhat to a pir il staircase 
learning, pausing at each level for 
review. clinching ind drills, then 
limbing upward again Perhaps the 


term school grad \ one day he 
relewaied to the past along with the 
virch rod and the dunce cap. 


Now...PLAN YOUR ART PROJECTS 


the EASY WAY with... 





Hits 


AND ACTIVITIES 


... the magazine of 
creative projects for 
classroom teachers 
from Kindergarten 
to High School ™ 


for 
UNIT OF STUDY 
SUGGESTIONS 


for NOVEL 
USES OF 'AVAHABLE"’ 
MATERIALS 


for LATEST 
TECHNIQUES OF CRAFT 
INSTRUCTION 


for SIMPLIFIED 
HOW-TO-DO-IT 
TECHNIQUES 


for 
EASY PROJECTS for 
BUSY TEACHERS 











Whether you 
teach art full time 
or only half an hour a week 
grade or high school ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES contains 
practical creative ideas for your 
teaching requirements. ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES consistently 
gives you the best how-to-do-it 
tex hniques plus reports on all 
new developmeiits in Art 
Education and descriptions of 
new classroom experiments. 

Try it. 
money-back guarantee, and 


. buy it on our 


Start with the 
September issue! 
You'll want to see 


THE MATERIALS 
APPROACH 


an important 
development in Art Education 





ALWAYS HAVE YOUR OWN Copy ON HAND! USE IT WHEN YOU NEED IDEAS! 


You'll be glad you did when you see how much easier it makes your job! 


FREE! 


if you act now! 64 Page Handbook, 

“Guide to Arts and Activities in the 

Classroom, by Dr. F. Lowis Hoover 
editor of Arts and Activities! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 





—-—=- ORDER NOW! PAY LATER! -~ — — 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
6150 N. Central Park Blvd Skohe 


Please enter my subscription to Arts and Activities 


for f ] 1 yeor, $5 [ ] 2 yeors, $9 


| understand, in addition to Arts and Activities 
| will receive Dr. F. Louis Hoover's new 64 poge 


handbook free by ordering now 
NAME 
ADOPESS 


city zZome State 


$ is enclosed { } Please bill me 


ARTS and ACTIVITIES, formerly Junior Arts & Activities, is a TITAN PUBLICATION 
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PILL IN COMPLETE! 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the iter 
you want. (Copied coupons 


Send 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
are not acceptable) 
All in One envelope with any required re ttance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 





Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, £18, 120, 122, and 124. 
SSCS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEESESEEEEEESESEE SESE HEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEOE 


SiNnNEY & SMITH Inc Please send tree folder How to Decorate with New improved 
AMAZARTT Colors.’ 





Ins. 262 
Name Grade 
Street of 2.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


THE UNITED STATES SEET SUGAR ASS'H Please send me @ set of your free teaching 
wait on BEET SUGAR 


Ins. 4 
Name 
. of £.0 
City Zone State 9-55 


SESS SSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSESESHESESEESSESEEESESEEESEEEEEEEEEEEOE 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31 Piease send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL 
LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


ins. 377 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


SOS ESSEESESEEESESEEE SESE EEEEEESESEEEEEESESESESESESESCEEEEEECEEEOE 


RCA BOUCATIONMAL SERVICES. Piease send me information on NEW RCA School Phono 


graphs 
Ins. 163 
Name Grade 
Street of 8.0 School 
City Zone State 9-55 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL BOUCATION, INC. Piease send me « FREE copy of your new 
1966-54 SVE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG OF FILMSTRIPS, SLIDESETS AND EQUIPMENT 


Ins. 197 
Neme Grade 
Street of 8.0 ; School 
City Zone State 9-55 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. Piease send me descriptive literature on 
BOOKS TO STRETCH ON (See advertisement on Page 72 
MODERN ADVENTURE STORIES (See advertisement on Page 10.) 


ins. 212 
Name $chool 
Street or &.D. Grade & No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWR. TERS. | om interested knowing ebowt T C. U's 
10. Way Protection olicy ageins! accident, sickness, and quarantine, at @ cost of less 
than @ nickel @ day 
ins. 18 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 











Aeliful “leaching Materials 

















Mere are two brand-new books just crammed with tried and tested teaching tips to help you 
meet those special classroom problems. Every one of these Tips for Teachers has been 
successfully used in the classroom a6 part of @ real learning experience. And these practice! 
wsable devices, contributed by experienced teachers, con be pul into immediate operetion 
hemes are short, concise, and to the point. included are tips on Arithmetic, Art and Hand 
crett, Classroom Manegement, Lenguege Arts, Holideys, Reading, Science and Social 
Studies lilvetretions or diagrams ere used where necessary to make every fact crystal clear 
The various sections are tleted in the Table of Contents A Ready Reference index in the 
beck of the book lists the items by subject Each 80-page book is strongly bound in paper 
cover in @ convenient desk site. Each book $2.00 Postage Prepaid on Corh Orders. Credit 
Orders Sublect to Postage and Handling Charges Order from 


FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. ¥. 
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The Indians Were Right! 


Continued from page 111) 


to bury fish with the corn that 
they planted. 

Fish? Where could I get fish? 
The fish markets of course! I made 
calls to several markets in town, 
and asked if they had any spoiled 
fish they wanted to get rid of. I got 
Yes” answers from two markets 

It wasn't long before Dad and I 
were in the pick-up truck, and on 
our way to town. On the way home 
Dad said that the smell raade him 
sick, but I didn’t mind because I 
had my fertilizer. 

The fish were scattered with the 
manure spreader and then I disked 
before 


the ground thoroughly 


planting the corn seed 


operations 


The neighbors, as well as my 
parents, watched my field with 
great interest all summer. My corn 
crop came close to being as good 
as Dad’s which had had the tops in 
modern, commercial fertilizer. His 
corn yielded 110 bushels an acre 
and mine surprised everyone with 
a yield of 90 bushels to the acre! 

In school, when we read about 
the advice the Indians gave the 
Pilgrims about dropping fish into 
the corn hills, I felt like an author- 
ity on the subject, too. I told my 
teacher how I had taken their ad- 
vice, and she was pleased to know 
that the results proved the value 
of this information 


Preparing Flax 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College 


CHILDREN in grades 4-6 can carry on many of 
the industrial processes used in pioneer days, 
and thus gain a much better understanding of 
them. In one period, pupils can perform the 
necessary to prepare dried retted 


flax straw for spinning imto linen thread. 
Begin by discussing how the pioneers used flax—for linen, linsey- 
woolsey, tow. (Some children may have seen flax plants growing. Fi- 
ber flax is grown in some quantity in Oregon, and is also grown in 
South Dakota. Eleewhere in the United States flax is raised mostly 


Explain briefly that the pioneers harvested flax after its blue 
flowers had formed seedpods and most of the leaves had fallen. They 
pulled it from the ground instead of mowing or cutting i, because 
the strongest and best fiber is within and near the roots. They re- 
moved the seeds and remaining leaves by pulling the plants through 


a tool having coarse iron teeth. 


This process was called rippling.* 


Next the plants were dried, and then put through the process of ret- 
ting, or rotting. This was done by placing the plants in a running 
stream and weighting them down with stones for a period of two weeks 
or more. Sometimes they were left in a field where the night dew or 
the rain would accomplish the same effect: rotting by fermentation, 
thus removing the adhesive substance which binds the long fibers 
to each other and to the woody portions of the stem. 

When retting was completed, the long flax straw was bundled and 


dried. Frequently pioneers hung 


convenient-sized bundles in the 


rafters of the cabin or barn, where it was stored until time was found 


to process it further 


Dried retted flax straw can be 


purchased (see data below), and 


the following steps carried out by the children. 

1. Beetling, or breaking. Pioneers did this with a flax brake, a 
tool fashioned to break the hard woody portions of the plant. (See ; 
photo.) Children can use a boxlike homemade brake, or simply 


pound the flax with mallets. 


2. Seutching. With the handful of flax laid over the end of an 
upright board or split log, the flax was struck with a flat wooden 
blade called a swingling knife. This helped to remove the broken 
husks. (Be sure to take long strokes which bring the knife com- 
pletely through the length of the flax, or the fibers will snarl.) 

3. Hackling. After most of the husks were removed, the long fibers 
remaining were hackled. The flax was thrown over a hetchel, a tool 
made of iron spikes in a block of wood. It was like a comb, and 
the flax was drawn through the teeth. The combs varied from coarse 
to fine, according to the number of spikes. 

Hackling depletes the original handful of flax a great deal: about 
one third is left. The material caught in the hetchel was called tow 
and was usually spun into coarse twine or rope. 

1. The fine long flax fibers remaining after the hackling were 
ready to be spun. Just twisting several fibers together between the 
fingers will produce a length of linen thread 


References 


Bonser, Frederick G., and Mossman, Lois Coffey: Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools (Macmillan). Pp. 195-99. Out of print but try 


the library. 


New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, N.Y.: Weaving 
and Dyeing Processes in Early New York, by Virginia D. Parslow; 
$.25. Also publishes other useful materials. Write for catalogue. 


Worst, Edward F.: How to U eave Linens (Bruce) 


(Chapter 1. 


You can buy retted flax straw at $.20 a pound from State Flax Indus- 
try, Salem, Ore.; 6 or 7 pounds would be enough for a class of 


55-40 pupils. 


*AuTHor’s Nore: Specific terms 


describing the flax process vary 


somewhat. In this article I have followed the usage of the New York 


State Historical Association 








PLASTIKON BOARD 
By Palfreys’ 


THE-541-A SCHOOL SET 














TOUGH « DURABLE « WASHABLE 


Sticks like magic to itself or any highly pol 


ished surface. 


The newest and most versatile material yet 


devised for: 


Decorations 
Advertising 


Visual Teaching 
Graphic Displays 
Demonstrations 


Window Displays 


You can write on it—print on it—paint on 
it—cut it into attractive figures and designs 
—superimpose one upon another—build up 


third dimensional effects, etc. 


Plastikon comes in six brilliant 
Red, White, Blue, Yellow, 


Clear is also available. 


colors 


Green and Black 


Plastikon Materials Can Be Used indefinitely 


A wide variety of printed matter is also 


available on Plastikon. 


SIMPLEX EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 


alike will enjoy these all wooden highly | 


colored Educational Toys. Over twenty 
different numbers to choose from. 
FELT CUT-OUTS FOR 
FLANNEL BOARDS 

No. 10 Primary Cut-Outs, 144 pes $2.25 
No. 101 Apple Trees & Applies 1.25 
No. 115 Tree With Birds . 1.50 
No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments 1.25 
No. 150 Five inch Numerals 1.00 
No. 601 Numerals & Fractions 1.50 
No. 140 Fractions! Parts ... 1.50 

] No. 200 Aiphabe!t Capitals 5” 1.95 
No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case 1.50 
No. 217 Picture Verbs 1.50 
No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals 1.60 | 
No. 502 Community Helpers Set 1.40 
No. 311 Expressional Forms 50 
Map of the USA 2.75 
No. 16-A Music Symbols 1.60 
No. 63 Package of Assorted Feit 3.95 
No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing 50 

FLASH CARDS 

Alphabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
Phonics 2.25 Subtraction 1.25 
Music 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 
Music Borders 1.00 Division 1 
Fraction-Percentage ... $1.50 | 
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PALFREYS' offers these and hundreds 


of other— 


Practical Teaching Aids 


f we don't have what you want we will try 
get it. We have @ most complete line of Teach 
Aids and Educational Materials 


SEND TODAY! 


Practical Aids 


Teaching”. 


PRACTICAI 


AIDS TO 
TEACHING 


Enclose 15¢ for 





handling and ma 


to 
"9 


To 


Complete 
¥ few illustrated cat 
aiog of the many me 
terials listed above— 
and many, meny more 
cost of 
“9 
200 LIQUID PROCESS BOOKS TO HELP YOU 


PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


7795 EAST GARVEY, SO. SAN GABRIEL, CALIF 


The Mechanica 4 
Our School 


AV PROGRAM 


Jeannette Sellers 


First-Grade Teacher 


Public Schools, Gulfport, Florida 


SC hools are 
system 


Florida our 


Hi the 


and so have a county 
About three 
AV 


all school 


ERE in 
under unit 
audio-visual 
a year 
supervisor a 


AV chairmen 


county 
program times 


county calls 


oul 
meeting ol 


for instruction in requisitioning 
county AV aids, and to tell us ol 
new materials "putchesed by the 
county. 

Each Spring every school requl 


| sitions films, filmstrips, and record 
first semester ol 
the following This gives the 


county AV the 


months to compile his list for dis 


ngs to be used the 
ycal 


SUPCTVISOI surnimet 





tribution to the schools participat- 
ng in this pro The 
of units per school is determined by 


ram number 


and AV Chairman, | 





the following formula numbe1 
participatins teachers & 4) 

10 number of grades in the 
chool). Supplements are sent out | 
as new units are bought. Each 
fall requisitions are made for the 
secona semester 

Seeing that the requisitions are 
| made, put in order according to 
date, and sent to the county super 
visor is the duty of the individual 
school’s AV chairman. Each unit 
is requisitioned in duplicate—one 
pink and one white copy. Each 
participating teacher fills out a 


‘r requisition slip in duplicate 
showing the 
unit, 


lara 
one pink one white 
title of 
other 
who will 


number and each 
grades and 


this 


choice of dates, 


other teachers use 
same unit 

All small slips are sent to the 
If satisfactory 


asked for, the 


county supervisor. 


dates and titles were 





returned to the 
chairman. If the dates | 
not available, both 
slips are returned with suggested 
open” dates These 
and again sent to the 


pink - slips 
school AV 
asked for 


are 
are 
are changed 


central office 


to be proce ssed once more 


The school AV chairman keep 


the large pink slips and returns the 
vhite ones to. the part ipating 
| teachers 


Requisitions for books from our 
counwWw professional library are also 


made through the school AV 
hairman. 

The units for the week are 
| picked up at a central place on 
, Monday and returned on Friday 
It is the job of the school A\ 
chairman to check units in, post 
titles on the school bulletin board, 
ind then check them out on Fri- 
day. We have an auditorium sched 
| ule for viewing films 

In our school we have two smal! 
rooms which we use for our audio 
; vi ual equipment The equipme nt 


most used by grades 4-6 is kept 
ipstairs in AV Room 1: those 
thins s best suited to rrade 5 1-3 are 
Continued on page 118 
" 


ee saaaenes 


COMMUNITY OF LIVING THINGS 


/a A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





Just Published! exciting nature library 


Hundreds of pictures from Audubon Society's files. 5 beautiful books. 
Every other page a real-life photo; opposite is story. Young people thrill-— 
balance of nature is so understandingly shown. 














~. Name of this Now the wh th new five nature 
pictorial nature rary, so prof filled with its pictures, 
library is THI the Audubon Society is delighted ti t has 
COMMUNITY of LIVING the opportunity not only to mak many 
THINGS, published by — of it pm t vailable to a I but for 
( | ucational So ich a really low price, 
‘ perating with the 
N Audubon Society, IF INTERESTED In five volumes 
Vol.1 Field ind Meadow 
Elementary and Junior Por COMMUNIT\ ‘ Vol.u Fresh and Sale Water 
H i can now have OF LIVING THIN« Vol. mw ty Park 
t! ni repr “d tions of described,» an and H e Garden 
51) photos of plants, birds, pictures; 8'4 x 11 Vol.tv Fores? and Woodland 
unimals; with story bound in sturdy buckram Vol.v The D rt 
! ably edited Y uit write t HE CREATIVE , 
Yr. L.tta Schneider Ress, So many un excellent 
BDUCATIONAL SOCIETY pictures and the interesting 
For years the National Mankato, Mi $34 pp | story text 
n Sox has been mak thi 
p ling materia for c nature » 
i through its Audubon Junior Club itheras st welcome by 
au l n Nat Bulletins. The need for ch ally at the low 
8 ntary photographs with a broad cost of $34 crepirs: D 
¢ © has increased with mounting — Harrison; badger, Van Wormer 
in tin nature and conservation study. ren, Cruickshank ; dusterflies, | alwods 





Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension, 

















Here’s Entertaining Learning 


2 FREE BOOKLETS 


Each booklet presents an important and entertaining 
lesson. A helpful teacher's guide comes with them 


There's no charge—simply fill in and mail coupon below 


1. A Student's Guide to Better Nutrition. Eat right to 
think right, the nutritionists agree. Helps your students 
learn how to have more pep and popularity. 


2. The Story of Meat from Range to Kitchen Range. 
Every youngster will thrill to this tale of adventure on 


a Wyoming ranch illustrated in color 


’ 

{| C_] copies of “Eat Right to Win” ' 

Please send me ' 
( C_] copies of *The March to Market” ' 

' 

NAME ‘ 
' 

HOOL ' 

' 

TREET ; 
‘ 

TY ZONE ATE f 

' 
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Aelfful “Jeaching Materials 
for You 


to Coupon 


N.Y 


IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not scceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 
PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 


FILL 


items 


with any required remittance 


Service 





OPER EEEEEEEEEESESESESESESSESESSESESEESEEEEESEEEHEEEEESESESESESESESEEEOOS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educations! Dept. x ested in the lvory Inspection Pe 
- colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and individual 





1 am int 





trol, as described in your advertisement 
inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for .... students 
ns. 92 
TT  MTTTIIIITITIITII TTT Grade 
Sovee? OF B.D. cccccccescececcccecoscecoccoccoccces No. Pupils 
<  MTTITITITITITITITITITITTTTTTTLT Tr Zone State 9-55 
Prete 
VIGWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 
projectors 
ins. 472 
Name Grade 
Seveet Of B.D. cccccsccccovccsccsvoces Schoo! 
4. MPEPEETEETITITITITILLL IEE Zone State 9-55 


ALLYM AMD BACON, INC. Please send me descriptive material on EXPLORING SCIENCE 
tests advertised elsewhere in this number of The Instructor 
Ins. 443 
Name Grade 
‘vreet of 2.0 School 
ty County State 9-55 


DAAITE SCREEN CO., INC Piease send me your new eudio-visual teaching materia 
Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens 
Ins. 440 
Name Grade 
Street OF B.D, cn cccccescersceneereceveceorosesescoscoeess School 
ty WETTTTITITITITT TT Zone State 9-55 


SESS SSE SEES SS SESS ESSSSESESSESESSESESE SSS SESESSES SESE EHEESESESESESEESESESEESE 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me « set of the new Little Happy 
Wey to Numbers Cards for use in the teaching of number readiness 
ins. 357 
Name Grade 
Siveet oF B.D, .ccccccecceseeesereeseesseees No. Pupils 
Cty Zone State 9-55 


LYONS & CARNAHAN. Please send; (|) Information Phonics We Use series; [) Free 
examination copy of Book .. 6655: es described on Page 6 
Ins. 151 
MOM cc cheer e rene eenneeenenenene eeseesese Grade 
Street oF B.D. ccccccceccceeeeeeceeeeeceeeeeeess No. Pupils 
ty Zone State 9-55 


PTUTTTTITITITITILLL LLL 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 15-7. Please send FREE foider giving complete 
detelis on Sunshine Fund fais! ng Plan tor Schools, samples on approve! and FREE samples 
of imprint Cards 


Ins. 464 
PABERS cccdeeerecserscerdeceecescereeeeeceoeoooocess School .....«+. 
(TS Ef 2 * MPPPPOTTTITIITITITITITITITITITITITITITITILILILIT LL 
CY ..cccvccccveccocecccorscercessesocess Zone State 9-55 
PPPTTTTITITITI TTL 
INTERMATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 1-95. Please send Film ‘The 
Siery of Menstruation Dey wanted [Allow 4 weeks) copies 
You're A Young Ledy Now’ (for girls 9 to 12); copies ‘Very Personally Yours 
tor older giris!; () Menstrual Chart Teaching Guide 
ins. 38 
Name School 
(Please Print) 
BO, GP GLB, coc cecceeeeeO eS OSOOSSeeSSsOese See ecse Seceeseseeeseseccccs coccecccececoececeooces 
City Zone State 9-55 





Now, every teacher can have a craft program 
for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 
Handcraft Book offers in complete detail 145 
craft using materials that 


HANDCRAFT 


individual projects 


are readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively. A craft 
program is an easy, effective way to teach. It is always popular with children and the 
things they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons, The 


program outiined in The New Handcraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 
Hard Cover, $2.50. Paper 
Danaville, N.Y. 


with a minimum of waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders 


Cover, $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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Make the Most of Your 
Classroom Library 


ROGER M. WOODBURY 


Director of Elementary Education, 


Public Schools, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Ts book corner or reading table recognition to the wide variety of 
in your own classroom offers activities and experiences which 


many opportunities for stunulating the classroom library can provide 


your pupils and enriching the cur Only a small area is needed, 
riculum However, in relatively preferably a rear corner of the 
lew instances is it fully utilized In room somewhat set aside from the 
many cases, the reading table is of pupils’ desks, well lighted, and free 
fered as the dessert after the reg- from clutter. A bulletin board can 


A few 


surround- 


be provided at little cost 
bookshelves a table 
ed by a half dozen chairs are musts 
It is generally conceded that the 
first obi ctive 


ular lesson has been comple ted, o 
the 
finish first may engage 
‘These may 

but they do 


chosen few who and 
in a form of 
legiti- 


give 


a place where 


husywork be 


mate uses not reading 








LIQUID PROCESS WORKBOOKS 





by 
MASTER COPIES 


READING — an important “KEYSTONE” of 
the Bridge to Knowledge. 
book 


Me. DPO7 and 


needed 
Mos. OPIS and DP24 
ing Drill 

Additional 
Numbers, 


Preprimer activity only pencil erayons 


PHONICS; two parte excellent for Read 





Reading 


copy 


workbooks 
Arithmetic 
Added to new Short Series’ group of 
Growing Up in Citizenship A book designed to help boys an: 
girls THINK how to be better citizens at home, school, in their 
City and State. Excellent to use with “beginning Geography”. 
HEALTH, SAFETY, THE SEASONS and DAYS WE LIKE AND 
HOLIDAYS are also ready for prompt forwarding 
All $1.50 a copy 
PROCESS- 


Preprimer 


through 4th grade 
all $ 


12 pages each . a“ 


15-page manuscripts is 


SEND fer big 3-in-l catalog of other LIQUID 


HEKTOGRAPH and SEATWORK books. 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION, Dept. 1-55 


615 No. 2nd $?., St. Lowis 2 





Mo 
























STVOENT AND CL ase ACTIVITY 
CREATIVE A2RT AIDS 
SEASONAL ROOM OECORATION 
(LLVGBTRATIVE MATERIAL 
3B-O CREATIONS 
GRACE TEACHER AiOosS 















Ever 


ortqinas all-new 96 page folio 


End your search for usable material with this excellent 

d for the entire school year. It gives 5 al, new and « lating Class and Gtudent Activity 
Creative an ideas, Gift Suggestions, unusual Stand- ‘Ours and 3-0 Creations, Posters, plus Room Decorations 
A years supply of @lackboard Borders, Window Pictures, Center of Interest Pictures usable in — 7 making 
and the satis 


Vent hers — 





Try thie yearly service kit of time savers and know the participation 
fact f having «a classroom of distinctive beauty. It er preparation——ts adaptable to 
all grade levels rrelates with other subjects, Librarians nd the material helpful t 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee og 
| rdw New: New Yo! § | 

NEW VOL. 5. Complete year’s Folic only $3.50 

r Single Packets 2 months supply (check) 
Fall Holiday Winter 7 
spring ‘ each $1.26 
iHeipful Vol. 4 samme aad | 
each 50 

only $7.00] 

kes « limited 


im aN. 
$3.60) 
each Volume $10. 3 


ao § t cover above miler 


nd check of maney order. If ©.0.D. postage 


pald by purchaser.) 


(also available at 


Roth Vol. 4 and Vol & 
reprint mn popular V 
“ant order 


| 

| 

| 

| 

In. 

J ~ available 
| treet y 4 2'Vea 4. Vol 6 
| lifferent all fur only 

| ELVA  eTROUSE TEACHER Service, 
i Plea i'r Box 5607, Indianapolis, Indians 


[ee Ta eee) 1 __ ae 


(My State 











corner should be that of enjoy 
ment. It can also provide informa- 
tion to supplement that available in 
the pupils’ textbooks, thus encour- 
aging research and wider reading 
It offers unexcelled opportunities 
for pupil planning and initiating 

A rotating library committee of 
pupils, given a few hints to stimu- 
late imagination, can do wonders 
in keeping the area neatly and at- 
tractively arranged, making fre 
quent changes of the bulletin-board 
display of book jackets, interesting 
pictures, and clippings, as well as 
keeping the books in repair. 

Every elementary school class- 
room needs a library and 
every pupil should, at some time, 
have access to it and assume some 
kind of responsibility for it. 

The teacher should 
exercise judgment as to the bool 
to be included in the library cor- 
ner. A few interesting and appro- 
priate books and magazines are far 
more appealing than a_ table 
heaped high with a miscellaneous 
assortment. The books and maga- 
zines should be within the interest 
and vocabulary range of the class 
(Graded book are available 
from several sources 

Let a “library committee” have 
the responsibility of taking care of 
the library corner. The amount of 
responsibility this committee can 
assume will depend, of course, up- 
on the grade level, but even kin- 
dergarten children can _ contrib- 
ute much. Here are a few of the 
activities in which such a commit 
tee may participate. 


corner 


classroom 


lists 


1. Keep the corner neatly and 
attractively arranged All pupils 
share this responsibility 

2. Post fresh and 
book jac kets, clippings, 
pictures, and so on, on the bulletin 


interesting 
seasonal 


board 

3. List difficult encoun- 
tered in reading, for looking up 
and discussing with the class. 

+. Secure from the or 
public library additional books and 
special material needed to supple- 
work, and be 
returning them 


words 


so hool 


ment ¢ lass 


sible 


respon- 
for at the 
proper time 

5. Repair torn pages and clean 
the books middle and upper 
grades 


6. Visit the public library for 


ideas; talk with the librarian; in- 
vite her to come to the classroom 
for a visit and talk about library 


practice, books, and so on. 

7. Bring in books received as 
birthday or Christmas presents to 
“Tell a little story” 
it’s about, 


show the class 
about the book 
characters, where the 

This does not need 
to be a book review—just an infor- 
mal talk to add interest and value 
to suitable books received at home 
and to. stimulate This 
type of report should be entirely 


what 
who are the 
scene is laid 


reading. 


voluntary 

Serving on such a committee will 
experience im democratt¢ 
Members should elect 
their own chairman and secretary, 
and hold regular meetings for the 
purpose of discussing plans and 

(Continued on page 119) 


he an 
parti tpation 


CRAYOLA for children 


“ 
(ce 












CRAYOLA for high school students ty 


nam we fe 


+ 
% 
’ 


~ CRAYOLA for adult artists 


(ican i 





At every level of experience Crayola is a 








for the CLASSROOM teacher in each issue 


of the NEW 


Educational Music Magazine 


e SINGING AIDS 
motive songs, phrase singing, 
tone matching, 
helps for retarded singers 


e RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 


rhythm with chymes 
pantomime with rhymes 
walking, running 


All these items are 


“Rhythm and Song "Round the Year.” 


« SEASONAL ACTION SONGS 
different songs in each 
issue for the appropriate 


seasons— general songs, too 


ACTIVITY TUNES 


tunes for developing pitch, 


for miming “things,” people, 


and nature 


in a SPECIAL, LARGE INSERT, 
” The author of this sec- 


tion is Evelyn Schelhas, experienced and talented teacher in the 
public schools of Evanston, Hlinois. In 1956 this material will 


be published as a book for the 


classroom teacher, but at a price 


much higher than the cost of the magazines. 


It's a BONUS, a SPE- 
CIAL INSERT, addi- 
tional to the many fine 
articles 
-..and this is a 

SPECIAL INTRODUC-. 
TORY OFFER, a bar- 
gain rate of only $1.00 
(regularly $1.50) for 
the four seasonal is- 
sues. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THIS COLPON NOW 


SEND 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGA. 
ZINE, DEPT. IS 
30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 


ENCLOSED is $1.00 for o year’s sub- 
seription, ineluding the special grade 


school inserts. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


direct, easy-to-use medium ... the 


most satisfying of all popular crayons, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| 
ART TEACHING IDEAS LIVING COLOR <A*25 ¥0y Yu. $50 


Send for tree folder describing idea books to help make 
your ort programs easier to teach and more stimulating Show - oe ie 
omplete information on these and other popular art activ- ‘trom Pui Basmsiee ne ee tine at denn 
ites CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, box! Also profits to 100% on biggest selection of 
PAPER SCULPTURE Git Ne +, heweet GLIM ( AUD 1 Personas tance 
Write today for tree folder — Art Teaching Ideas — describ- 0 renee. ot ping Pian, Your 
ret earnings! 


ing helpful books and portlolios, especially for teachers a 
oO 



















ow Catalog 






BOULEVARD 


235 6. Webesh Ave . Dept 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


259 Printers Building, Worcester 6, Maw 


~NEW/ FREE CATALOG 


or RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


A newly revised, easy-to-undersand 
Handbook for Khythm Band tells 
what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra 

toas, including many music 
scores. Only 90 each. 


ART PUBLI 


666 ©, Chicage 





















4 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Lid. 
Department 980, Elkhart, indiana 
C) Sead, /ree and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog 


| 


cr 
| 

| 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 


() Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose $0 | 
Na | MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Ad j GET WEW CATALOG AND 
ci Co State | R. SAND DIRECTION BOOK 
J] I teach arade | 
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Aeliful “Jeaching Materials | 





114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


SESS SESE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHEESESEEEEEEEEESEEEEEES! CHRD 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARNERAAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO 
Piease send me your Dental Mealth Kt for Primary Grades 
Ins. 194 
Neme Grade 
Street of 8.0 No. Pup 
City Zone State 9-65 


SEEPS SE SESE SESE SEESEEEEESESESSESEEEESESESSEEESEHEHESEHESESESECEEE 


SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC Games Piesse send sample flash cards of your Arith 
metic Games end Krect Fraction Game 
Ins. 532 
Name Grade 
Sireet of &.0 N Pupils 
City Zone State 9-$§ 


SCIGHCE KIT. Piesse send me circular decribing tclence Kil the origina! complete 
porteble laboratory 
ns. 315 
Name Grade 
Street of £0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


SSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSEHSSSESSSEHESESEEESEEHEHSEEHEHHEHEHETER HHH H HEHE SESE ESSE EEEE 


CORGAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakias! Teaching Unit for Grades 1-2-3 
Ins. 9 
Name 
jireet of &.0 
ity Zone State 9-55 


CORGAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breatiast Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5-6 
Ins. 9 
Name 
of 8.0 
City Zone State 9-55 


MATIONAL SC.ENCE TEACHERS ASS 6 
in elementary schoo! scence epresentative f 


NSTA subscription 


we sample pecket of aids for teach 
schools having 


Pease send 
membership services to 


ns. 426 
Nome 
Attention of .. Position 
City Zone State 9-55 





HME SORES. MERRILL COLPANY, INC literature on The Childhood of 
amour Americans Series Scheel Edition 
ins, 192 
Neme Grade 
Bovee? OF B.D. ccocccccccccescoccccccccoccscces Schoo! 
City Zone State 9.55 





BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, Educet onal Service Dept. IN 965. Piease send me ipene's 
New “Worki: 7 Together For Better Dental Health’ unit for grades 1-4. Includes Teacher's 
Menuel, Tooth-brushing model, Wall Chart, Seatwork Folders 
ins. I 
Name Gradels No. Pupils 
GENO) ccccccccrsereeseceece School Address 
CHOY .cccveveccceccerecccosseeces Zone State 9-55 


(Please Print) 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


Re 
al here it af Outstanding new boot that contains 128 large-site pages devoted 
to plays, songs, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms for holidays and 
other special days. Each of these five sections is organized on « chronological 


bess, from September throwgh June, and each it preceded by heiptul suggestions. liiustrations 


accompanying the plays tugges? appropriate costuming. Contents are tully indexed, not only by 
holidays bul also by grade groupings Postage prepeid on cash orders 
4e Cover $2.40 Peper Cover $2.00 
FP. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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...AV PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 115) 


PILL IN COMPLETELY ; 

and CLIP SEPARATELY Go downstairs in AV Room 2. In each 
the coupons for the items room we kee pa bull tin board On 
sonfp—yttowes 4 ay mow cach board is a list of all AV ma- 
are mot acc4eptalLle.) Send 

All in One envelope-—with any require Coupon te rial and equip nt in the so hool 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Meneses Daneaville, NY telling where it can be located 

(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION See sample below 
Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, Reme and Gecntion of 


AY Equipment 


Auditonum 
Audi 
Screen A\ 
A\ 


Movi Projector 
| Large Sereen 
» Portable 
4 Portable 
Phonograph 
Strip | In Projector 


toriul 
Rooms 


RKooms 


A\ 


Room | 


Strip Films Library 
Recordin Library 
Duplicator Othe 
Maps and Globe AV Rooms 
(Classrooms 
Paper ( utte! Art Room 
Khythm Band (‘lassrooms 
Instruments 
Primary Typewriter First Grad 
Drill Chart AV Room 2 
Sheets for each item of equip 
ment are on the bulletin board tn 
the AV rooms. Whenever a teach- 


er takes a piece ol equipment to 


her 


use she ins it out niving 
name and the date. Date of return 
ind condition upon return are also 


The re 1s 


hich a teacher may list equip nt 


recorded also a paper on 


he would like to have 


Each fall our committee itemizes 


these requests according to number 


of requests for a particular item 


ind then makes recommendations 
for the year purchases to the fac- 
ulty, keeping in mind our budget 


the 
our pring ipal 
A\ 


bulletin 


If passed by the faculty equip 


ment is ordered 
Literature on new aids is put 
on the 


the 


teachers’ board for 
teachers to examine 
Making that first list of 
and setting the 
rooms was the big 
the list 
equipment 


equip- 
two AV 
job. Once 
be added to as 
taken 
out 


ment up 
est 
done may 
new arrives, o1 
from as old equipment wears 
This list 


tory a simple chore 


also makes spring inven 


Being vour school AV chairman 
means spending little extra time 
but who has a bette: opportunity 
to find out about new equipment 
the latest materials, and the many 
things that make teaching more 
pleasant and children more eager? 

SEE EE EEE 
Testing Today 
fugusta J. Schmidt 

When Jesus taught the littl ones 

He didn't use a test. 

Yet they all learned and flourished 


And they all did their best. 

But we today have taken on 
A very modern look; 

We get each child's percentile 
According to a book. 


And some are labeled “Very Slow” 
And others “Very Smart”; 

Kut there's no test available 
To show what's in the heart. 


Se thank the Lord my memory's short 
| never can remember 
Whe topes the list or who is last 


While testing in September, 


LAY BOOK 








CHILD 
APPROVED 
BOOKS FOR 

YOUNG 

PEOPLE 


FALL 
1955 


These books are valuable teaching aids and provide 


supplementary reading and heme activity 


They 
arte 


interesting 
social studies, 
cooking and 
eleped pictorially 


projects vitalize jeetruction im 


science, and crafts, nature study, 


sewing. Ideas and projects are de 


and in ayed on wach heek 





text. Age group diep 


GCaily tthestrated four coler cover + each 


A TRIP THROUGH SPAC E—Axges 8-13. 
BOOK OF HOBBIES—Ages 7-12. 


HOW WHY WHEN—Ages 7-12. 
THINGS TO DO—Ages 7-12 
SPACE, TIME AND ROCKETS—Ages 8-13. 


SEWING BOOK—Ages 8-12 

THINGS TO MAKE—Ages 7-12 

COOK BOOK—Ages 7-12 

LET'S PLAY TOGETHER—Ages 7-12. 
PAPER FUN—Ages 6-11. 

A NATURE BOOK—Ages 8-12 

LET'S HAVE A PARTY—Aces 8-13. 
DRAWING MADE EASY—Ages 7-12 
MAGIC MADE EASY—Ages 8-12 

PLAY BOOK—Ages 4-7 
PUZZLES—Ages 7-12 

GAMES AROUND THE WORLD—HOBBY 
OF ELECTRICITY—RAISING & TRAIN- 
ING YOUR PETS—ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FOR oYs ND G 4s 
BOY ANI IRI ONLY 
25c¢ ea. 


Write for Catalog & 
PAXTON - SLADE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
43 West léth St., New York I1, N.Y. 


fe): maslel-y = 
““On-the-Spot"’ 
‘=fole) @ i427 -V1-t- 


Discounts 











QUIK-MENDER KIT 


Just the endless 
“on-the-spot 
jobs! 
the 


enough 


thing for those 
and repair 
to handle all 
Yet 
chool libr iry 


me nd ng 
Compl te enough 


essential mending small 
that every 


should have 


kits — $7.50 each 


and class room one 


$8.35 each One Dox 


Writ for descriptive folde r 


i 


Deco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2120 tony og Ave a) We 
Madison 4 New Heven 7, 


Want A Steady Job? 


START HIGH AS $4,205.00 YEAR 


MEN WOMEN 18-55 Thou- 
ands of positions open. Prepare 
NOW for next examinations 
Write immediately for free %6- 
book, with list 
positions and 
particulars telling how 
to qualify for Clerk, 
P | Clerk-Carrier 
many other ex- 
Write TODAY! 


ace Street 
Conn 












paxe 


osta 
and 
ames 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Not ( ronment 
Dept. 6-80 
Rochester 4, M. Y. 

EEE 








America’s Finest 
“BUY” in Songbooks 





1 ) 1 12-99 $3 dox 
BEST SONGS POSTPAID 


The most widely used 
Songbook in Americal 


@ Suitable for ALL grades, classroom and 
asm mbly 

@ Includes great VARIETY of song 
old favorites, choruses, patriotic tunes, 
specialty numbers, hymns 

@ Complete musical accompaniment 

@ Endorsed by educators everywhe 

EVERYDAY +5 F- 

wee 
Song Book POSTPAIO 


A WONDERFUL Collection 
for the Primary Grades! 
with words and musi 
Lots of singing games that children love 
Patriotic, religious and popular numbers 
Helpful instruction methods 
Suggestions for Special Occasion 
grams. 


101 


Cover Nt) songs 


outlined 


pro 


Your Choice of 
3 Editions! 


Famous Here's an outstanding col- 
lection of the most popular 
Poems verse of 71 of the rreatest 
poets the best in litera- 
re to inspire to 
njoy! Pictures of each 


poet with short biograph 


cal sketch. A handy ref 
rence or supplemental 
textbook! A truly remark 


ble 


CLASSROOM 
EDITION $.75 eo 


Durable embossed cove 


*1.75.. 


Heavy cloth cover 


GIFT EDITION .- $925... 


‘ ompil ition 


LIBRARY 
EDITION 








Beautiful Binding in Kraft Leather 


“CABLE, 


20 E. Jackson Blvd.; Chicago 4, Ill. COUPON 
TODAY 






Rush me the books checked below 


copies “'101 Best Songs’’ 
copies “‘Everydey Song Book"’ 
] copies “101 Famous Poems”’ 
{J Enctose $ [) Send €.0.0 
| LJ Ship now. | will pay on Oct. 15th 
| Name 
Address 
City State 


Dams Guus Gums GEES Gu aes eee os oe 


| 





---Classroom Library 


Continued from page 117) 


carrying out responsibilities. Com- 
mittee membership should rotate 
all an opportunity for pat 
the year and to 
the interest high. Probably 
month is the maximum term 
of office and in the primary vrades 


to 


wive 
ticipating during 
kee p 


om 


one or two weeks will be more suit- 
able. The teacher is the adviser ol 
the committee, guiding them and 
not imposing rigid requirements. 
There is little reason why any 
chool cannot have an interesting 
and useful library corner Lack of 
funds is no excuse, for there are 
literally hundreds of free and inex- 
pensive booklets and supplemen- 
tary materials available from busi- 
ness and industrial concerns This 
useful material is carefully and tn- 


terestingly prepared on many sub- 


jects and grade levels, and with 
little or no advertising copy The 
teacher should check with het 
principal or superintendent to de- 
termine the policy concerning the 
use of such material She should 
also avoid using any material 


which ts purely idvertising or out 


sicle the interest and vo abulary 
range of the class Most state o1 
local libraries will lend materials 


Check to 
school system has 


reque sted by teachers 
whether 


scr 


youl 


an appropriation for library book 


ind how you can submit 
tion for such materials 
nated should be carefully 
their suitability 
He Ipful information concerning 
books, and re- 
may be secured from 
many sources Among them are 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 
Association for Childhood Edu 
cation International 1200 —sO#Fif- 
teenth St.. N.W.. Washineton 5 
National hd Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Wash- 
ngton 6 


a requis! 
Books do 
checked 
lor 
library rAtriis 
lated subject 


prog 


ication 


St., N.W., 


90000009 

Janie for 
her first 
‘lowed with 
Would it 
next time 


Daddy was 
etung A in ce 
card Janie 
Then she asked, 
right if I B 
a little ; 


pi ising 
mduct on 
report 
pl ck 

vot 
fun: 
MABKGARET 


Vandalia 


BUTLER 
Missouri 
out a shirt 
had a 
would not remove 
that 
“Tt 


laid 
lean but stain 
Do | 
Mother? he 
bruise on the pocket 


to weal 


asked 


” 


one, 


has a 


MABEL ¢ 
Portland 


OLSON 


Ores 


ron 





J 


The original complete 
portable laboratory 


‘Science Kit 


This kit contains over 80 pieces of quality apparatus essential to 

interesting science teaching. Complete with a Teacher's Manual 

covering 14 units of Experiences, Astronomy Manual; Star Chart; 

Blough and Blackwood's “Teaching Elementary Science.’ 

“Simple to use—weighs but 18 lbs.—experiments clearly explained 
students see scientific principles demonstrated-——solves appara 

tus storage problem—saves TIME—MONEY EFFORT 

mended by Science Text Publishers 

“SCIENCE KIT” i; successfully used in over 60,000 schools in 

every state, Here’s the answer to your problem of Elementary Sci 


ence equipment. Immediate delivery. Write for circular—Price 
$36.00 F.O.B, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


**SCIENCE KIT’’ 


TONAWANDA, NW, Y. 


, 
Recom 


BOX 68 




































The NEW 


A Yast |X THE MODERN 


The A. N. Palmer Company's Latest Publications 


CURSIVE WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


[| MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


Th hook give the bewinner the advantage 1 series has an individual | k 
of rting out with the correct proceedure cach urade Correct mechanical 
and mak manuscript writing a pleasure “ ¥~ the —— . ane .~ 
for both pupil and teacher. — Prige, $4.80 a gy LT 
from the simple to the comples tke 
25e each. (Check wrad t 


PALMER METHOD below.) 
FOUNTAIN PEN 





A. MW. PALMER CO., 902 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM! 


CURSIVE Writing Texthooks 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESESSSSEHEESSESSESSESHESSESESCECECHOEEOSE 
A. NM. PALMER CO. 902 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iilinols 
Please send me the writing materials checthed above 
| enclose $ Billi me in 10 days 
Name 
Address 


PALMER METHOD 


This Fountain Pen may be he 

ih athens «4 Gan ar cea CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 
" produces smooth wi by Marian H Hronson. This series of 
with years of satiafaction books have grade level appeal. Book 3A 

ened to cover traneition f 
The plastic barrel ia made iy manuseript to cursive. Order for each 
ariety of beautiful color wrade 1 through &# 25¢ each 

This Fountain Pen is filled 

simply unscrewing the 1,792 03, 04. O8. O46 97.98 


t from the barrel of the 
ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 
1 > Pd p . Manuscript [) Cursive 
1 dot, to 6 dor oe 18 cards (84s — 
80c each niaine all the capita mall letter 
\ nd numerals. Excell ‘ permane 
N 6 dot. of more blackboard border Cal 
75< each black or greer 


$4.18 each 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W. Y 











PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY fer You 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send a 
All in One envelope—with any required remitiance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 





Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


COOSA OE EEE EEE EEO EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE SEES EE EEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEOES 
CHEERFUL CARD COMPANY. Please rush me free samples of Personalized Christmas 
Cards and other leading bores on approve! Also send full deteils of your easy money 
mating plen as described in your ad on Page 72 





Ins. 530 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY COMPANY. Piease send your free 112 page cotelog .. . ‘Guide for 
Elementary Teachers." 
Ins. 529 
Neme sovceevocees TTrTITTriry Tr TitT ite sovecccee Grade 
Street of &.D. . TTTTITITTTT TI TTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT - . School 
City Zone State 9-55 


SECS OEE REESE EEE EEEEE REESE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOEEEESEEEEOEOESD 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., INC., Home Economics Dept. Please send me your free 
temple materials for: (check one) (| 1. Primary Grades 2. Intermediate Gredes. (Please 
mark) WONDER BREAD is () Is not sold in grocery stores in this city 


Ins. 424 
Neme ; . Tithe 
Sir@et OF B.D. cocci cccwennees School 
City , Zone State 9-55 


THe JUDY CO Piease send information on all Judy materials for better teaching 


Ins. 436 
Name ‘ . Grade 
Street or &.0. No. Pupils 
City seed Zone State 9-55 


AUDIO OFVICES, Inc Please enter my free subscription to Audio-Record, containing up 
to-the- minute information on el) phases of tape and disc recording 


Ins, 441 
Name MWTTTTTITITITITITTTTT TTT te TTTTT TTT Grede Jeee 
Sores? OF B.D. cccccccececcececccccccccescccesccosces sececes No. Pupils 
City Zone State 9-55 


COCO E EEE EAEEEe CHEESES CESSES EEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEOEES 
INTERMATIONMAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO.. Educ. Dept. 1-95-5. Please send me 
the set of 12 patterns tor Kieenes* tissue bow covers. Also clude order bienk so that 
| con request extra patterns for individual girls, (*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


Ins. 359 
Name School eececcese 
(Please Print) 
Sireet OF RD. cecccccceccwenees TTT TT peccece paduceeese 
City . eee , . Zone State 9-55 


PTT TIT rir iii) 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS Please send me «@ tree copy of ‘Quis, Jr 
on itlustrated, poctet-csite bootle! with 100 questions end answers about railroads, 
especially for young people, ir new edition 


Ins. 67 
Neme MWTTTITTITITITITI LITT Grade — 
Street of #0, .. WYTTTTITITITI TTT TTT ite eee No. Pupils 
City , Zone State 9-55 


JACROMDA MANUPACTURING CO. Piserve send me illustrated 20-pege catalog on 
INSTRUCTO Fiennel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs 


ins. 484 
MOMO cc. cece een eennnen Grade 
Bovee? OF B.D. coccccccvccercecccsccesecccccvcccecess pee Schoo! 
City os Zone State 9-55 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 
this handy-size catalog fully describes the 
complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching 
Aids, A postcard will do. Address: FP, A. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dans- 
ville; New York. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 
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Our First Week of School 


SARA S. TEIGER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Montebello School No. 44, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A®’ 1 looked at my bare classroom 

on a mid-August day, I was 
wondering. “How can I make the 
children feel that this room is 
theirs?” 

I had many ideas for making the 
room attractive, but suddenly I re- 
alized something! A situation in 
which children will live and work 
should be one which they play an 
active part in planning. Too often, 
children live through the school 
year feeling that they are in “Mrs. 
Smith’s room.” Rarely is there the 
feeling of being in “our room.’ 

And so began one of the most 
enlightening of my years of teach- 
ing! 

On opening day a centrally lo- 
cated bulletin board welcomed 
back the children. On the othe 
bulletin boards were signs, such as: 
“Here am I, empty and bare. 
Have you ideas that you can 


share?” 
“Let me help tell about your sum- 
mer.’ 


Desks carried the request, “Help 
arrange me.” Library cases bore 
the slogan, “Where can I be most 
useful?” A leisure-time table asked, 
“What games shall we play?” 

Very few plants decorated the 
room, but on a worktable were 
many empty flowerpots and win- 
dow boxes 

The room, although seemingly 
bare, had a neat and orderly ap- 
pearance. This was part of the 
plan 

The look on the faces of the 
children as they entered the room 
could not adequat ly he expressed 
in words. It was a sort of “Some- 
thine’s different here! It’s never 
happened before!” An excited 
buzzing was a fitting accompani- 
ment to bewildered faces 

A child’s question, “What are we 


going to do?” became the initia- 


tion for our first cooperative plan- 
ning: “What are we going to do 
to make our room attractive?” 

Ideas poured like a tumbling 
waterfall. 

“Let’s make curtains.” 

“Let’s plant some flowers.” 

“Why not paint the bookcases?” 

“Put oilcloth along the window- 
sill.” 

“I have a game called ‘Sorry.’ 
Can I bring it in for the back ta- 
ble?” 

As the children were led to re- 
alize the extent of the work, they 
also began to feel the need for di- 
viding the work and sharing the 
responsibility. Interest groups were 
formed. This type of free group- 
ing gave them a chance to renew 
old acquaintances and to make 
new ones. Some time was well 
spent in discussing worth-while 
group procedures, 

Very soon several groups found 
that they needed certain basic in- 
formation to aid their planning. 
The Furniture Arrangement Group 
found it necessary to consult health 
books concerning proper lighting 
and ventilation. The Curtain Com- 
mittee had to consult arithmetic 
texts for help in measurements. 
They also decided that parents 
could play an important part in 
guiding the sewing. Here was an 
opportunity for writing letters. This 
stimulated a closer feeling between 
home and school. The Bulletin 
Board Committee viewed an excel- 
lent filmstrip on “How to Arrange 
a Bulletin Board.” The Plant Com- 
mittee used science texts, visited a 
near-by nursery after school, and 
invited in several parents interest- 
ed in gardening. 

Othe groups were busy cata- 
loguing classroom library books, ar- 
supplies, sanding, and 
painting. Our room began to take 
on personality. Room 205 was no 
longer “Mrs. Smith’s room” with 
15 yearly guests. It was our room 
because we had made it! 
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“Mr. Simkins, are you sure that you specified that these new desks were 
to be used in the first grade?” 


AEN 


my 


THE INSTRUCTOR 














Method in 


An Effective 


CECILIA JANS 


Remedial Spelling 


A’ THE beginning of the school 
year all our children are given 
a list of without 


words to write 


previous study. I use Betts’ /n- 
formal Spelling Inventor) This 


is available from the Reading Clin 
ic, Temple University, Philadel 
phia 22, Pa.) The results of this 
test show at what levels the pupils 
are spelling and tell you where to 
begin work with each one 

Even though a child is in the 
eighth grade, for example, if his 
spelling level is Grade 3, his re 
medial spelling must be done in 
a third-grade speller Learn to 


Spell, by Rogers, Der and 
Gordon; Rand McNally Co., is 
excellent for this 


The following routine should be 
strictly adhered to 
Monday.—The child reads a para 
graph in the speller for his grade 
level that contains all the words he 


Then he 


words 


learn out 


is to points 
each of Next he 


copies these words for his privat 
study has been 


these 


Previously he 


taught this or a similar plan for 
studying a word 
i. See how the word looks 


2. Say it to hear how it sounds 


§. Look away and think how it 


looks 

t+. Write word without looking 
at book 

9. Check to be sure you're right 
Tuesday.—_He works with words 
from the list, using them in many 
written situations 
Wednesday. The word list is pro- 


nounced for all to write 


Thursday All who didn’t get 100 
take list again 
Finiday.—Children spell own words 


previously missed, which have been 


note book 
lo be ef- 


plan carried 
It takes only a few 
think it’s too sim- 


You'll find, if 


kept in a spelling 


A word of 
fective, this 
out every day 
Don’t 
ple to have results 


warning 
must be 


minutes 


you give another form of the same 
inventory at the end of the year, 
that some children will have ad- 
vanced two or three grades 


A child who uses a speller below 
his grade is not embarrassed if he 
and the class are impressed ahead 
with the 
learning to spell and a desire to im- 
prove. He still continues to spell 
with the class in the regular speller 


of time importance of 





put’ until moved again 


DOLL HOUSE DOLLS: Hend 


positions 


: Flagg & Co. Box 1-5, 91 BOYLSTON ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. $ 
o 7 


Educational—especially with furniture 


Flagg Flexible Play Dolls 


CHILDREN LOVE—AND LEARN—With 
can be bent into 1000 lifelike positions 
Authentic handmade costymes add to their realistic 


human ; 
knee 


these aimost 
They sit, stand, 


painted in lifelike tints. Easily dressed & undressed 
Washable and durable. Can be pleced in lifelike 
Blondes & Brunettes with assorted gay paste! suits & dresses 
ONLY 


Father, Mother, Son & Daughter in Doll House Box 
Household Group (as ilius.)—$10.95 PPD. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER SHOWING OTHER DOLLS 


CALLY COSTUMED “CANCERS OF ALL LANDS" 
QUANTITY 


DPINOOUNTS AVAILABLI 


INCLUDING AUTHENTI 
& MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 





‘ Soft plas 
| or the down and 
appearance 


‘$4,0° PPO 


seeeeceeeeeeceeeeesee 








Here's just a hint cf the great 


A Wonderful Addition to 





variety of things to make 

and do... 

Box, Tin Can and Pipe Cleaner 
Projects 

Wool, String and Crepe Paper 
Crafts 

Dolis and Doll Furniture 

Wood Construction Toys and 
Projects 

Art, Games, Puzzles... 

IMAGINE! 

Boats from box tops, wood or 
cork 

Dolls from spools, clothespins, 
cardboard, vegetables, cork 
or wire 

Musical instruments from car- 
tons, boxes and rubber 


bands. 


pilus 
Name 
Address 


City 


young hands busy 
minds keen and contented 
copy of “THINGS TO MAKE AND DO” 
today. SAVE two ways... 
searching for projects... on 








() Please 
I} enclose $2 95 
return it within 10 days for tull refund 


() Send THINGS TO 1 will pay $2.95 


17¢ de 





ESTHER M. BJOLAND 
Author and Editor 


of creating 
en and edit- 


has made a career 


material for child 


ing children’s books Perhaps 
best known as the editor of 
THE CHILD'S WORLD.” 


Beautifully illustrated, mostly in color| 
.  » 192 pages of ideas and inspiration 


of stimulating 
. worked 


Dozens and dozen 
activities for children 


out in detail for the busy teacher. 
Delightful 


and useful items... all made 
from inexpensive material usually 
found around the home. 
Treat your students to lots 


fun... keep their 
and their young 
Order your 


of creative 


on time 


for materials. 


money 


Dept. 195, 130 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
AND DO Postpaid 
| may 


MAKE 
if not satisfied, 


THINGS TO 
GUARANTE® 


send 


MAKE AND DO now 


September 15, of return 


very charge by 


Zone Stote 











ANN MARIE 





Meh ES Se 


HCBWw Sweaeeaeweseeweea 


Kindergarten Art & Activity 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS 4 


FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


> 
Yat 





Y 


C2aBe ere Bi een aeae ws 












Activity Book Shelf 











“FUN with PHONICS” - READING 


FOR BETTER COMPREHENSION OF WORDS. 


A 2-part series designed to teach PRIMARY children independence 
in word analysis and recognition of the 


Auditory and visual discrimination ere 


in meaningful situations with 


xercises do not become mere 


DP18, pert-1 ) 


DP24, part-2 } 32 pages each 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION 
615 Mo. Second $+., St. Louls 2, Me. 


Dept. IP-55 


besic sounds 


developed by using wor 


pictures or in stories, 60 that 
word calling.” 
of excellent drill $3.25 a copy 









~ ore 
puomecs 
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CHI 
THIS NEW 


EASY WAY TO 





Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 


LDREN LOVE 


MYT 6 





to grade students—a method scientifically developed 


and tested for years in 
America. It’s the Song 
rhythm, sight 


classrooms throughout 
Flute way, that teaches 


reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
: 


through “Beat Response.” 
Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 


For new interest and enthusiasm 
Studentsa, you « 


it’s fun, and your results will win you praime and 


pupils, their pareita 
postal get [ree 


among y 


and achool authori:ies Mail coupen 
informative folder NOW 


yur Cirade Mehool Muaek 


om organize and direct Song Vlute classes! It's easy 


rempact of 


we 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. Conn Lid., Elkhart, ind 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. Conn Lid., Dept. 980, Elkhart, Ind 1 [oO Png 
Please send my free copy of Song Flute information folder. This places | SEND FOR 
me under no obligation a 
tee Pree 
Add FOLDER 

~dédrew | 

ty Co State 

each gode 
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Helfeful Teaching Materials 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
sod CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot scceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


COTTE REEEEEOEEEEREREEEEOEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEOOOOSEOCEDEOOOOSS 
IMNTERMATIONAL CELLUCOTTION PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 1-95-C. Piesse send free lexcept 
for return postage) flim ‘How to Catch « Cold Dey wented [Allow 4 
weeks). Also send copies of | Promise Common Sense,”’ « review of “How 
To Catch @ Cold” for grades 2, 3, and 4 set of posters (larger schuols may 
feQuire more than one set) 
Ins. 468 


Name School 
(Please Print) 


Sires? of £.0 


City TEITriiit sees , see Zone 
SOCCEROOS ESEE TESTE EEEEEESOEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEOEOEEEOOOEEOOS 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. Pissse send me “The Bituminous Coal Story,” o 16- 


pege basic bookie! in color discussing coe!'s origins and uses, reserves, kinds of mines, 


ins. 160 


production methods, and salety measures 
Name Grade 


Sires? of 8.0 No. Pupils 


City . ; , tevcccceee Zome State 9-55 

pi hhh hhh hhh hhh hhh rat haart iri terri iiitiiitii ttt ttt 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 1-133. Piease send me, in « plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in edvertise- 
ment on Page 3 


Neme 
Sireet of #0 School 


City : ; ove Zone State 
\ hdd hhh hhh aaah i LiLieLL LLL tt | 


LOTCHER VISUAL AIDS. Piease send me « tree copy of your catalog, “Classroom Beau- 
ty describing the Letcher V 


Ins. 378 
School 


Zone State 9-55 
Perri Iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriririiirirriiiity 


Please send me my FREE copy of your complete 60 pege 


6. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
catalog of Cedmus Books 


Ins. 131 


Neme rTTTTiTT PTTTTTTT YT ; Grade 
Street of £0. . TITTTTITITTT ite No. Pupils 


City TrETTTiliT , ee eee Zone State 9-55 
SESS SSESSSSESEOESSHESEEESEESESESEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESC ESO SEEE OSES EOEEE 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Piease send circular of Ann Marie's Special Fingertip 
Material 


Name 
Sireet of &.0. 


City eece bese oes TTT TT Zone State 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESESESEESSEESEESESESEEEESEEESESESEEESESESESESEEEEESEEEEEESEOEOEEOOO 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS. Pieese tend your wiles for the new 
1965.66 NAHE Contest for Eementary Schoo! Teachers which begen September 1 


ins. 463 


Name Grade 


Sireet er #.0 . No. Pupils 


City State seve 95S 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSESCESESEHESSSSEHSESESESEESEESEEESEHEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEESCESESOOEOS 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARNER-LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
P eace send me your Dental Meath Kit for middie and upper grades 
Ins. 194A 


Neme Grade 


Street No. Pupils 


City Zone State 9-55 


Here's the book you've been waiting fora complete class 
room poetry book, POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 


subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50 Paper Cover $2.00 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Made to ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 


American Educational Catalog 
1955—Index to all schoel textbooks, 
supplementary readers, and pedagogical 
books of over 139 leading U.S. publish- 
ers; especially helpful for school super- 
intendents, department heads, and so 
on (RLR. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45th St. 
New York 36; $1.00). 


Attracting New Teachers—How 
Seme Communities Are Doing 
¢—Keprint from School Life showing 
the work of some communities in at- 
tracting new teachers to their schools; 
Catalog No. FS 5.7/a:T 22/7 (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Gov't Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.05). 


Audubon Junior Clubs Program 
providing teachers with a lively and 
useful nature program that can be easi- 
ly and effectively integrated with the 
regular school curriculum; write for 
leafiet and directions for joining (Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave. 
New York 28; descriptive leaflet free). 


Bieyele Riding Clubs \ 72-page 
brochure intended to help those who 
want to organize local bieyele clubs 
specific steps in the organization are 
listed and information on how to plan 
tours, a bicycle field day, and a bicycle 
race are included (Bicycle Institute of 
America, 122 E. 42nd St.. New York 17; 
free, only one copy per school). 


Bex Seore on the United Na- 
tens: 1954-1955 Annual publica. 
tion of the National Education's Com- 
mittee on International Relations, it 
is a cumulative record of UN actions in 
chart form with flyer on how to use it 
(Robert H. Reid, Executive Assistant, 
Committee on International Relations, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.; Washington 6 
D.C.; $10). 


Felt Fancies —Leaflet describing and 
giving directions for constructing many 
useful and ornamental things from felt 
and felt seraps (American Felt Co., 
Glenville, Conn.; free). 


5000 Vears of Histery—\ orld 
maps in color from 3000 B.C. to pres- 
ent, excerpted from the new edition of 
the American Peoples Encyclopedia 
(School and Library Division, Spencer 
Press, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |; 
free). 


Films on the Handicapped — An. 
netated = dire« tory listing 300 files 
grouped according to type of disability 
discussed therein and telling where film 
may be obtained (International Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N.W.. Washington 6, D.C.; 
$1.00, annual supplement, $.20). 


How to Repert Pupil Progress 

48-page booklet by Ruth Strang which 
discusses such topics as an over-all plan 
for developing different reporting sys- 
tems and how to use the conference 








method effectively (Science Researci. 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10; $1.00). 


it Takes All Kinds—A new sian 
on individual differences; written pri 
marily for use in groups where teachin < 
practices can be shared and examined 
(Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 W. 120th St.. New York 27; $.60 per 
copy, write for discount prices on quan- 
tity orders). 


Medern Ideas—Catalogue offering 
a complete line of metals in all weights 
for tooling, etching, molding, and enam- 
eling; kilns of all types are illustrated 
and described (J. C. Larson Co., 820 5. 
Tripp Ave. Chicago 24; free). 


Medern Ways in One- and Twe- 
Teacher Schoots booklet telling 
how the teacher in the small rural 
school helps students plan, select, or- 
ganize, and appraise their classroom 
experiences; teaching procedures and 
selection of school experiences are also 
discussed; Catalog No. FS 5.3:951/18 
(Superintendent of Documents, Gov't 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
$.20). 


No News Is Bad News Where 
Schools Are Concerned—\ iews of 
four persons who have developed work- 
able policies for building sound school. 
press relationships (National School 
Publie Relations Association, 120] Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
$.50). 


Operation Spools —Leaflet showing 
how to make children’s toys from 
spools; especially good for a club to 
make and send to children in war-torn 
countries (National Headquarters, 
AWVS, 500 Park Ave. New York 22; 


free) 


A Program tor Teaching about 
Light and Sight—A kit of materials 
including 3 study leaflets, twelve 24” 
x 36” posters, an 8-page teacher's guide- 
book, and three quiz sheets to help 
teachers carry out a study of proper 
lighting and good eye care; write for 
introductory package giving complete 
vlan of the program for a school (Bet- 
ter Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave. New York 17; introdue- 
tory package $.75). 


Studying the U.S.S.R. and Stady- 
ing Asia—Two booklets giving sug- 
gestions for studying these important 
world areas (World Affairs Materials, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10; $.50 
each). 


Trends in Production of Car- 
riculum Guides Keport of current 
practices and trends in production of 
curriculum guides based on an analysis 
of 796 courses of study; pamphlet ends 
with a summary of the most significant 
conclusions (Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn.; $.50). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. BDO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 








for TEACHERS and 
GROUP LEADERS... 


df 


Mail the coupor: 
TODAY for upto 
25 copies . . 


IDEAS 
FREEN\ wv 






Pian fascinating \ 
sewing projects with 
this practical 24-p. book... 


\ 
New! Easy! Practical! Fresh, \ 
stimulating ideas for sewing with 
colorful, inexpensive Cotton Bags. 
Attractive 24-page book features 
smartest new Simplicity dress 
patterns plus easy, how-to-make-it 
directions on household decorations, 
gifts, toys. Mail coupon promptly 
for your FREE copies. (Limit, 25 


per class. ) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P. O. Box 76 ¢ Memphis, Tenyiessee 


x KK KK & 


Mail thia NOW for Sewing 
Project Idea Book. FEE! 


XK XK KX 


National Cotton Council 
?.O. Box 6, Memphis, Tennessce 
Without obligating me, please mail 
(How many”) 


FREE copies of your new, 1955 IDEA BOOK 


I teach - - - of 
(What grade, year or group”) 


(Cee name of school of organization.) 


My Name 


Local Address 


City Zone State = 









SUJI WIRE ART requires no previous 
experience. Figures can be created for 
ornaments and gifts using instruction 
manual, $.25. Basic Suji kit #251 is $.89, 
contains material for 4 projects. Kit 
#250 is $2.95. X-acto Inc. 48-41 Van 
Dam St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


AMAZART is now an improved tube 
paint for use on fabrics, wood, or glass. 
t colors in tubes 
(red, yellow, blue, green) for $2.95. 
tubes are $.75. A Binney & 
for quick or 


It comes in sets of 


Separate 
Smith product, perfect 
From suppliers. 


leisuretime projects 


Classroom 
Materials 











School 
Equipment 





ROL-EASE-L saves time by keeping the classroom easels supplied with paper. 
The frame is all metal, with a built-in place for a roll of paper at the bottom, The 
paper feeds up behind the panel, and down the front through a guide bar which 
also serves as a cutter. Pull paper down and tear off. For use with the easel are 
24” wide rolls of finger paint paper, easel paper, manila, and white drawing pa- 


per. 


Order from Cascade School Supplies, Inc., | 


Brown Street, North Adama, 


Mass. The easel designed for use with one roll is $22.50. An easel which holds 


$28.50 


two rolls is 





MAGNA-BOARD is the new education- 
al toy which adds, subtracts, and spells 
magically. It is like an individual felt 
board, looks like a slate, and 
measures 10” x 12”. It is covered with 
black flock-cote. Each 
with 90 letters and numbers with back- 
the board 
with light pressure, but may be taken 
off at will. are $.79 each, in a 
plastic bag. Manufactured by Ohio 
FlockCote Company, Cleveland 3, Ohio, 
and may be ordered from them. 


school 
board 


comes 


ing which will adhere to 


Sets 


\ descriptive folder is available on request 


SAFE-T PAPER CUTTER can be used 
by pupils as young as those in kinder- 
garten. It features all-steel construction, 
and a hidden cutting blade, which cuts 
anything from tissue paper to cardboard, 
lt permits cutting on pre-marked guide 
lines although these are not necessary. 
The Safe-T Paper Cutter comes in 
sizes of 12”, 15”, 18”, and 24”. Avail- 
able from suppliers or direct from the 
Heetographia Corporation, 110 West l7th 
Street, New York 11, N.Y. From $10.95, 
Descriptive folder sent on request, 


ULTRA-CRAFT CLOCK KIT is the 
latest idea for shop or hobby classes. 
The kit the 


an original-built’ clock. 


furnishes mechaniem for 


It can be used 


in the wall panels of a room, in a cabi 


net, or a shop made clock case, The kit 
comes complete with electrical move- 
ment, 4” center dise, hands, dots, mark- 
ers, or numerals; in’ black, aluminum, 
or brass. The diameter of the dial on 
the finished clock can be 8” to 16”. 


folder from Ultra4 craft De- 
Grand Rapide 1, Mich 


Descriptive 


signa Box 167, 








MATCH-A-TACH is a completely new thought in teaching devices. It consists of 


two or three display boards, hinged so that the 


x 2514" 


sizes which are available are 31°" 


lower case, numerals, animals, birds, objects, and 


made of hand<ut birchwood, and permanently 


boards. \ bro« hure showing how 


on request from Match-A-Tach Ine., 26 East | 


to use 


fold into a carrying case. Two 


, and x 32'4”. Letters capitals and 


fraction representations—are 
sgnetized to adhere to display 
thi cw tool will be 


arson St., Chieago I], IL 


learning sent 
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the INSTRUCTO way 


REACT to 
Hundreds of 


used to im 


Students really 
Flannel Boards 
sified felt cut-outs can be 


diver 


press children with such cf neepts as 
arithmetic rrvursic geography art am 
grammar. They adhere readily inake 


a game out of learning! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


#1 Nursery Schoo! to Grade 4 


Contains standard 18” x 28” flanne 
covered board, framed in finished k 
with Tilt-Rite stand and wall hangers, 


plus 144 piece set of telt primary cut 


outs in assorted colors 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE only $4.95 


INSTRUCTO PRIMARY UNIT 


Unit 2100 Nursery Schoo! to Grade 4 


Set No Kewular l'rice 
5—18”" x 28” Flannel Board $3.25 
10—Primary Cut-Outs 144 Pieces 1.9 
19—Felt Tree » 

10 Alphabet Assortment 
150 Letters 1.90 
10—Manuseript LC. Letter 5 

50—Number Assortment 
10 Numbers of 
$9 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE 


INSTRUCTO PRIMARY UNIT 


Unit 2102 Nursery School te Grade 4 


only $7.95 


! 





Instructo 


} 


) 


} 


Bet No KReywular Price 
7—Large 24” x 36” 
Folding Flannel Board $ 4.95 
10—Primary Cut-Out 
144 Pieces 1.9% 
19 Felt I ree if 
40 Alphabet Assortment 
150 Letters 1.9 
Ww Manuscript L.« Letter hy 
50—Number Assortment 
10 Number i 
$10.70 


SPECIAL UNIT PRICE only $9.95 


INSTRUCTO INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


Unit £200 Grades 4 te 12 





Set No Regular V7 
7—Large 24” x 36” 
Folding Flannel Board 5 4.95 
210 Map of United States 245 
220—Fractional Parts (Circles) | 
222—Fractional Parts Square 9) 
224~—Numerals and Fraction 
S$i0.4%5 
SPECIAL UNIT PRICE only $9.95 


All Items Available Separately! 


Send for FREE catalogue of Complete Line 


Order trom your School Supply Desler o 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 


write? 


5449 HUNTER ST., PHILA. 31° PA 


7) 








FILL IN COMPLETE! 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items Cn 

you want. (Copied coupons 

are mot acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Coupons on pages 104, 108, 110, 112, 
114, 616, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


PESTS SSSSSSSSSSSSES SESS SESE SEES ESESESEESEEESEESESEEESESESESESEEEEESESESEESESEOEEE 


PRAWK H. PLEER CORPORATION. Piesse send information on your American Pictorial 
Mistory offer. (See ad on Page 69.) 
Ins. 273 


Name 
Street of 8.0 


City ind | 


SEM). H. SANBORN & COMPANY. Pilesse send your iNustreted circuler GROWING WITH 


ART desianed tor the inexperienced art teacher 
Ins. 361 


Name 


Sireet of &.0 No. Pupils 


City coees BONO wececceee 9-66 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Piease send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units; 
C) (TA) Grades 1-3 Kir; ( Td) Grades 4-6; ([) (TO) Science Kit 


ins, 22 


Neme 
hireet of RD. . 


ty County State 9-55 


OOOO OOOO EOE HOES HEEEEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEOOEEEEOEEEEEEEEEEE SORE SEROOSOESEES 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send us your free: (_) ‘Early Bird 
Greatiest Game (Kindergarten lvd grade j Wild ill Hickok Greskfest Game’ 
(Grades 4+ 6). | understand | will receive @ colorful wall poster, individual score cards, 
price bedges for students of the winning team, and special merit seals for each student 
with @ werlect score. There are in my class. (See ad on Page 66.) ins. 125 


Schoo! Address 


Zone 


MOQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. Pieese send me material describing your new 
PHONICS SERIES 
Ins. 337 


Name Grade 
Sireet of 8.0 No. Pupils 


City . ‘ Zone State cvee 9-55 


FHSS LESSEE SSSSESHSSSESESESSSESSSSESESSESSSESESEEEEEEHESESESEESEEESESESESESEEESEEES 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Piease send me your 4-pege color brochure on your new tine 
of Arithmetic Views! Aids See Page 66 


Ins. 260 
Neme eevee TT Grade 


Sireet or &.0 : oe WYTTTITI TTT Tit No. Pupils 


City TTT once Zone State 9-55 
SESS SSSESSSSESSSE SSE SESS SSESESESESESESESESESEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEESESESCEOEEEEEOO 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, Educational Division 1-55. Piease send me tree copy of 


ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, so that | can decide whether | with to order additional copies 
for my classes 


Ins. 379 


Name 
$ choo! pebe . Street 


City eee TETTTTi tit eves eeee eee 9-55 
PTITI ITI rrr iii) 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Piease sond me your FREE four-color map of Netoric 


5. Tralle and information on the graded corrective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series See ad on Page 12 


Ins. 405 
Name : , Teacher of Grade 
Street of &.0 peoces oe 5 School 
City ; seecees soeces Zone ... State 9-55 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. Piease send me @ sample set of The Children's Booklet, ‘A 
Trip With Geber Bill and The Teacher's Manvel A Wheel of Body buliding Foods,” as 
shown on Pages 27 throug) M6, with directions for ordering complete supplies tor my class 


Ins. 424A 


Name Grade 


Sirest of 4.0 


City 
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Dear Miss Owen 

I hope The Instructor plans to print 
a rebuttal to Rudolph Flesch’s book. 
I am a teacher with thirtytwo years’ ex 
perience, and at present I think my 
reading program is the strongest that 
it has ever been. Why must the schools 
be subjected to such vicious criticism? 


Margaret Forsythe, Massachusetts 


..-lf his Johnny can't read, our 
Johnnys can. 
Susan Mercedes, Pennsylvania 


. although Rudolph Flesch seems to 
have a school approach, he is cer- 
tainly guilty of inesting the readers to 
agree blindly without considering all 
the facets of the situation. We have five 
children in our family. Three are ex- 
cellent readers. The other two have 
some reading difficulties. Should we 
judge the schools on the basis of the 
performance of our two slow learners? 
Even then we would have to give the 
school a pretty clear bill of health, 
for both of the children have received 
individual attention in an effort to solve 
their problems. 

Alex MeComsey, Georgia 


! would certainly like to know what 
The Instructor editors think of the 
Flesch book. One obvious fault is a 
lack of fair comparison. He discusses 
the phonetic approach from the stand- 
point of method only...when explain- 
ing the word recognition method, he at- 
tributes motive and intention to the 
teacher.... Regardless of what system is 
used, schools are only as good as the 
teachers that man them. There is lit- 
tle reason to believe that instruction 
would be improved simply by changing 
a system of teaching. 


Arnold M. Flackner, Delaware 


... don't know how many people 
have asked me, and I have even had 
calls from the local newspaper. Maybe 
you would print this letter so others 
can see it. I'm definitely not related to 
him in any way--and I don’t agree with 
him either. 


Mary Flesch, I/linois 


about a year ago | wrote to The 
Instructor complaining about the read- 
ing in our school. Apparently the prob- 
lem is nationwide. It is too bad that 
the teachers can't see for themselves 
and have to have it pointed out to them 
by an outside authority. 


Elinor C. Robbins, Florida 


In my opinion Rudolph Flesch ought 
to be made dean of Teachers College 
at Columbia University...or perhaps 
we'll invite him to come to California 

Joe Conners, California 


We hate to give all this publicity 
to Why Johnny Can't Read. We feel 
that the book is not primarily de- 
signed to present a calm well docu- 
mented analysis of our present sys- 
tem of reading, but rather that it is 
written primarily to attract atten- 

and sell in large quantities. So 
many letters came to us that we could 
not overlook them all. You will note 
that the first five letters quoted are 
against the book and the last two in 
favor of it. This is in about the same 
proportion as the letters received, Be- 
cause of the unusual interest and the 
many letters your communication 
may be unanswered to date. 

Throughout the year there will be 
discussions on various phases of the 
reading program. Watch especially 
for “What about Phonics?” in our 
October issue. 


Dear Miss Owen 

This school has used my services a+ 
ieacher of grades 7 and 8 (all subjects), 
plus principal, plus hot-lunch program 
this extremely heavy load kept me 
going from 7:30 A.M. to approximately 
9:00 P.M. on week days, and approxi- 
mutely twelve hours extra over the week 
‘ nd. 

A near-by large city advertised sever 
al technical positions, and several days 
ago | took the civil service examination 
Since I was the only applicant, anid 
since I had a much broader experience 
(during my Army days) than the job 
called for, and since | earned a 95% on 
the examination, the Department head 
and the head of the Civil Service Board 
said “I'm in”—and at a salary over $500 
more than I'd earn at teaching. Hours 
A regular 40 per week, with overtiny 
pay. 

Perhaps T'll return to teaching again 
who knows? 

Leonard P. Coggin, Indiana 


Well, that’s that for Mr. Coggin. 
but he just about balances out with 
Mr. Zimmerman, as you will «ee 
when you read his letter. 


Dear Miss Owen 

Please enter my supbscription to The 
Instructor. | am returning to teaching 
after a lapse of twelve years, during 
which I was an insurance agent. 

Perhaps you are wondering what is 
bringing me back to the profession 
Frankly, our school system now has a 
salary schedule which is very appealing, 
but that is not the first consideration 
last year, my son was in eighth grade 
I was so impressed with the fine pro- 
gram the echeol offered him that I had 
a desire to be on the team myself. There 
was a vacancy in seventh grade and | 
got the job. 

Wish me luck, and if I need help, 
you'll hear from me again. 

Willard Zimmerman, California 
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Dear Miss Owen 

I just want to say how nice it was to 
meet you people at the Instructor booth 
during the NEA convention. I always 
had an idea that editors were a little 
bit fuddy-duddy, so it was nice to find 
out that you are honest4o-goodness 
people. *** 


Jack Alden, Michigan 


That's a back-handed compliment 
if ever we had one! In contrast, 
here are two pretty nice letters that 
we're including just because they're 
music to our ears. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Enclosed find a check for a three 
years’ subscription to The Instructor 
This teacher's magazine is the best on 
the market, and I don't know just what 
I'd do without it. It has helped me so 
much in my teaching. Now it has be- 
come a MUST 
Sister Mary Urban, Indiana 


Dear Miss Owen 
The song “April Fool” (April, p. 32) 
which Mrs. Daniels arranged to the 
tune of “Humoresque” is the first real- 
ly fun song I have ever seen. Our Girls’ 
Chorus sang it in assembly, using two 
parts of the chorus. For the week fol- 
lowing, we heard “Humoresque” being 
whistled and sung all over the building 
Indeed it was a welcome change from 
the constant repetition of their pop- 
ular favorites. 
Marie M. Jackson, Mississippi 
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Will you accept without charge ANY ONE of these high-fidelity 
MuSIC~APPRECIATION RECORDS 





—____ — ——_ ; 
Richard Strauss’ TUL EULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS 





(ON ONE 12” DISC) 


Smetana’s THE MOLDAU 


George Szell, conducting The Music Appreciation Symphony Orch 


Prokofievs CLASSICAL SYMPHONY (ON ONE 12” DISC) 


‘Britten’s YOUNG PERSON’S GUIDE TO THE ORCHESTRA 
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‘LS. Bach's SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA NO. 3 IN D MAJOR 


George Szelll, conducting The Music Appreciation Symphony Orch 
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Schumann's PIANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


Lie 


Thomas Scherman, lucting The Little Orchestra 





¢, Mendelssohn's VOLUN CONCERTO IN E MINOR 
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Alexander Smallens, conducting Stadium Concerts Symphony Orch 





‘Beethoven's SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR 


Norman Del Mar, ; 
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